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MY BIRTHDAY. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





SuvT the door of the present, close casements, 
and bar 

All the dear ones that have been from com- 
rades that are; 

For this is iny birthday, and sixty-one years 

Sit down with the past, and its hopes and its 
fears. 


On the scenes long departed I fasten my gaze 

Around are the friends of my gone-away days. 

Some buried in earth and som: sunk in the sea; 

But they ali come to-night to hold converse with 
me. 


The playmates of childhood, the fellows of 
youth, 

The comrades of manhood have risen in truth; 

Some pensive and silent, some thoughtless and 
loud ; 

Hands extended, eyes beaming, around me 
they crowd. 


Why. lo! how they greet me. No shadows are 
these. 

Here is Ham from the mountains, and Ben 
from the seas ; 

Here, with glances that warmth of affection re- 
veal, 

Comes Joe from his grave in the wave by 
Brazil. 


There is Conrad, the orator, jurist, and bard, 

Whose heart was so tender, whose will was so 
hard ; 

There is Tyler, the fearless, kind-hearted, and 
just, 

Who was firm in hie purpose and true to his 
trust. 


There is Dallas, the stately, fair, honest, sin- 
cere, 

Whose life had no stain and whose record was 
clear ; 

There is Mitchell, whose purpose no foeman 
could bend, 

Yet ’twould yield like the air at the wish of a 
friend. 


There, standing with giants, the king of them 
all, 

Lion-hearted, frank-spoken, and truth-loving 
Wall; 

And there the good fellow that loved me so 
well, 

Dauntless Zook, who in stirrup at Gettysburg 
fell. 


But why cal] the roll of the dear ones who 
stand 

In eagerness pressing, each heart in each 
hand? 

They have come from their homes through 
the door of the past. 

Am I dead, after all, that I meet them at last? 


These sixty-one years leave me here on the 
shore 

Of the river whose waters they swam through 
before ; 

And soon I shall fathom if profit or loss 

That [ am the last o’er that river to cross. 


Away with the past! See each long-parted 
shade 

Recede down the vista of memory and fade. 

They have gone: I remain; and the present 
is here, 

And comrades around me as true and sincere. 


I am old—I am poor, if, instead of events, 

You count up my riches by doliars and cents. 

lam old—I.am rich. Who is richer than I, 

In wife, children, friends, that no money can 
buy? 





My sixty first birthday! One milestone the 


more 

On the road that all mortals have traveled 
before ; 

So push on till the journey of living be done, 

And the rest of the grave by the weary be won. 





SOME MYTHS IN THE LIFE OF POE. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Tue life of no American poet, I may say 
the life of no English poet, with which I 
am acquainted has been so productive of 
myths as that of Poe. They began to grow 
while he was alive—if not by his direct pro- 
curement, at least, by his tacit sanction; and 
after his death they burgeoned out magnifi- 
cently. They may almost be said to have 
been sown before he was born: for the life 
of his parents, particularly of his mother, 
is wrapped in obscurity. His earliest biog- 
rapher, Dr. Griswold, writing in 1850, the 
year after his death, told us that she was 
an English actress, whose prettiness and 
vivacity, more than her genius for the stage, 
made her a favorite, and that her name 
was Elizabeth Arnold. The first appear- 
ance of Miss Arnold in America was traced 
by Ireland, in his ‘“ Records of the New 
York Stage.” It was in 1797, when she 
wus a member of a company of comedians 
engaged by a Mr. Salee for the City Thea 
ter, Charleston, 8. C. This company lay 
over on their arrival at New York, and 
played an engagement at the old John- 
Street Theater; and among the pieces rep- 
resented by them was ‘‘ The Spoiled Child,” 
in which she filled the part of Maria. Nine 
years later (July 16th, 1806), she appeared 
in New York again, at the new Vauxhall 
Garden, in the part of Priscilla Tomboy. 
She was now Mrs. Poe, and in the par- 
lance of theatrical criticism evinced talent 
both as a singer and an actress. Mr. Poe 
appeared two nights after as Frank in 
‘*Fortune’s Frolic,” and was considered a 
stick. The next mention of Mrs. Poe is a 
curious one, in that it refers to her parent- 
age. It occursin The Polyanthos for Sep- 
tember, 1806—a little monthly periodical 
devoted to theatricals and published by 
Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham, from 1805 to 
1814. Here it is: ‘‘ The Boston Theater, it 
is expected, will open in a short time. Mr. 
and Mrs. Poe, Mr. and Mrs. Dykes, and a 
Mr. Turnbull are engaged. Mrs. Poe is 
the daughter of Mrs. Arnold, formerly of 
the Boston Theater. We understand she is 
to fill the parts made vacant by the depart- 
ure of Mrs. Dudley. Report speaks favor. 
ably of her talents.” The next number of 
The Polyanthos chronicled the début of Mr. 
and Mrs. Poe at the winter campaign of the 
Boston Theater, which commenced on the 
13th of October. ‘‘ Morton's favorite come- 
dy of ‘Speed the Plow’ was selected for the 
first night’s performance. The parts of 
Henry and Miss Blanford were filled by 
Mr. and Mrs. Poe, from the Virginia thea- 
ters, their first appearance in Boston. Estt- 
mating the talents of this couple by com- 
parison, we might say the same characters 
have been more ably sustained on our 
boards. A first performance, however, 
does not always afford a criterion by which 
merit may be estimated. Mr. Poe possesses 
a full, manly voice, of considerable extent, 
his utterance clearand distinct. The man- 
agers will undoubtedly find him a useful 
and the town a pleasing performer of the 
Henrys, Charles Stanleys, etc. Of the 
talents of Mrs. Poe we are disposed to 
judge favorably.” Mr. Buckingham’s judg- 








—— 


ment of Mrs. Poe was not favorable enough 
to suit her husband, to whom he devoted a 
short paragraph forty-six years later, in his 
‘Personal Memoirs and Recollections of 
Editorial Life” (Boston, 1852). ‘‘ Mr. Poe, 
the father of the late Edgar A. Poe, took 
offense at a remark on his wife's acting, 
and called at my house to ‘ chastise my im- 
pertinence,’ but went away without effect- 
ing his purpose. Both he and his wife were 
performers of considerable merit; but vain 
of their personal accomplishments.” The 
last mention of Mrs. Poe in Boston, with 
which I am acquainted, occursin The Boston 
Gazette for 1809, and concerns her playing 
at the Boston Theater, from January 5th to 
May 12th, at first in pantomime and minor 
parts, but afterward in what may be e:lled 
the leading ladies of the drama. n the 
17th of April, for example, she played 
Juliet, and the 17th and 21st of the same 
month Ophelia. Between these dates, on 
the 24th of February, she played Mariella 
in ‘‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” besides 
singing a favorite song. For reasons to be 
stated hereafter, I give the dates of Mrs. 
Poe's performances in Boston during this 
engagement : January 5th, 9th, 12th, 20th; 
February 10th, 13th, 24th; March 10th, 
18th, 20th, 24th; April 8d, 7th, 10th, 15th, 
ps 2ist, 24th; and May 1st, 8th, and 12th, 


I have thrown together in the preceding 
paragraph all that is known about the pa- 
rents of Poe; and when J say that it is more 
than the readers of this paper will find in 
all the biographies which have misrepre- 
sented this myth-generating man, I merely 
intend to say that I have heen luckier in 
obtaining information than others whom I 
might name; as, indeed, I ought to be, for 
I believe I am the last who has thought it 
worth his while to look into it seriously. 
I have omitted to mention a myth which 
has attached itself to the memory of Poe’s 
mother; a myth which originated at West 
Point, duringshis brief sojourn there, and 
which I have since seen printed as a fact— 
that he was a descendant of Benedict 
Arnold; in other words, that his mother 
wasa natural daughter of that traitorous 
personage. I have also omitted to mention 
that she is said to have been a Mrs. Hop- 
kins before she became Mrs. Poe; but who 
Mr. Hopkins was and whether she was his 
widow, or his divorced or abandoned wife, 
the reporter of this story has not thought 
fit to inform us, perhaps because he did 
not inquire. 

To have done with the parents of Poe. 
Griswold assures us that they died within 
a few weeks of each other, in Richmond; 
but he carelessly or cautiously abstains 
from stating when. His omission is sup- 
plied by Mr. John H. Ingram, of England, 
who has made it his business for several 
years past to instruct Poe’s countrymen in 
all that relates to him, beginning with his 
much misunderstood career and his more 
misunderstood character—by Mr. Ingram 
I say, who reproduces Griswold’s account 
of the death of Mr. and Mrs. Poe, specify- 
ing the disease of which they died (con- 
sumption), and boldly adding the year of 
that calamity, 1815. Mr. Eugene L. Di- 
dier does better, or worse, than this; for, 
not content to let them depart from thix 
troubled life within a few weeks of each 
other, he must needs kill them both at 
once. ‘‘In the winter of 1811,” he writes, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Poe were performing at the 
Richmond Theater. On the night of the 
26th ef December the theater was de- 








stroyed by fire. Among the seventy per 
sons who perished in this awful calamity 
were David Poe and his wife. He had es- 
caped from the burning building; but, in 
the confusion, his wife became separated 
from him. Returning to look for her, he 
was caught by the falling timbers, and died 
in a vain effort to save his wife, whom hs 
loved better than life.” Mr. William F. 
Gill (the noblest Poeman of them all), whose 
ambition it is to excell Mr. Ingram as an 
instructor of Poe’s countrymen, and who 
has accepted from himself a perpetual re- 
tainer to defend the interests of his much- 
maligned client—Mr. Gill, I say, has ruth- 
lessly sacrificed Poe’s fatherin the same 
conflagration; but has generously spared 
his mother, as he could not well help doing, 
seeing that she was dead before it occurred. 
Mr.Gill prints in his ‘‘ Life of Poe” her obit- 
uary from the Richmond Enquirer of Tues- 
day, December 10th, 1811: ‘‘ Died, on Sun- 
day last, Mrs. Poe, one of the actresses of 
the company now playing on the Richmond 
boards. By thedeath of this lady the stage 
has been deprived of one of its brightest 
ornaments; and, to say the least of her, she 
was an interesting actress and never failed 
to catch the applause and command the ad- 
miration of the beholder.” Mr. Gill, who 
has borrowed much, and not always wise- 
ly, borrowed this paragraph from me. He 
found it in a little memoir of mine,enlarged 
from a paper in Harper's Magazine,foran En- 
glich edition of Poe’s poetical works, which 
was published by Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, in 1874, and republished 
here in the same year by Mr. W. J. Wid. 
dleton. He is welcome toit, but he should 
have borrowed more while he was about it; 
for he should have let his readers know, as 
I did mine, that Poe’s father had deserted 
his mother some time before the birth of 
her last child, and that she was cared for 
in her illness by the ladies of Richmond. 
When David Poe died no one knows, 

I knew some years since a worthy man 
of letters, whose self-imposed mission it was 
to write a life of Beethoven, concerning 
whom and whose productions he had 
thought long, and to whom he was brought 
tonsorially near by the possession of a lock 
of his white hair. He made a journey to 
Germany—in some consular capacity, I 
think—and set about his projected work 
with such expedition, such divine fury, I 
may say, that at the end of six years he 
wrought up an octavo of eight hundred 
pages, in which he succeeded in bringing 
the life of the great maestro down to with- 
in a year of his birth! I have accomplished 
rather more than this exhaustive biogra- 
pher in the column and a half which I have 
written, for I am now ready to consider an 
important myth in the life of Poe—his 
birth. When and where was Poe born? 
Dr. Griswold says in 1811, and in Baltimore, 
Mr. James Hannay, Poe’s next biographer, 
said the same in 1852; and so said all who 
followed in his footsteps (which were 
merely Griswold’s) for the next twenty 
years. I held this opinion myself when I 
began to write the little paper on Poe in 
Harper's Magazine. But something, I have 
forgotten what, led me to doubt its correct- 
ness; for, onreferring to that paper, I find 
that the paragraph relating to Poe's birthday 
and birthplace commenced with an “ If.” 
Before I rewrote this paper for English 
circulation, I was satisfied that Poe was not 
born in Baltimore, but in Boston; and not 
in 1811, but in 1809. Precisely how I 
reached this conclusion I cannot now re 
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call; but Limagine it was through reading 
and carefully weighing a score or more of 
letters which were addressed to me at dif- 
ferent times by students and admirers of 
Poe, and which, I am sure, gave me sub- 
stantial reasons for distrusting the state- 
mentsof Griswold. If I remember rightly, 
I settled the date of Poe’s birthday in my 
own mind on the authority of g memoran- 
dum, written in 1860, by Mr. William 
Wertenbaker, secretary of the University 
of Virginia, who drew up a brief précis of 
Poe's career as a student while in that in- 
stitution, and who stated, as a fact within 
his own knowledge, that he was born on 
the 19th of February, 1809. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, I accepted that date; and, 
substituting Boston in place of Baltimore, 
cast my little memoir upon the waters of 
English criticism. It was abused, I have 
reason to think, by Mr. Ingram; who, how- 
ever, wus not above helping himself to my 
facts (to which he was and is heartily wel- 
come)—at least, the one fact that Poe was 
born in Boston; for he rejected my month- 
ly date, and fixed upon the 19th of January 
in its stead. He was followed by Mr. Gill, 
who adopted his day together with my place 
and year. The same may be said of Mr. 
Didier, and I dare say of others, with whose 
Incubrations I am not acquainted. Why 
did these gentlemen select the 19th of 
January asthe day of Poe's birth? They 
selected it because Poe wrote a story en- 
titled ** William Wilson,” which is allowed 
to be a tolerably accurate history of his 
school-life in England. William Wilson, 

they say, was Poe's alter ego, and if 
his birthday was the 19th of January, as it 
certainly is in the story, why, of course, 

Poe's birthday was too! This, I conceive, 

was Mr. Ingram's exquisite reason for pre- 
ferring that day to any other. My reason 

for thinking it was not that day is contained 

in the dates of the different nights of Mrs. 

Poe's appearance at the Boston Theater, in 

January and February, 1809. I will repeat 

them: January 5th, 9th, 12th, and 20th; 

February 10th, 13th, and 24th. I do not 

sec how Poe could have been born on the 

1%h of January, for the reason that his 
mother played on the night of the 20th; 
but I do see that he might have been born 
on the 19th of February, which occurred in 

a hiatus of eleven non-performing days,and 

left a margin of five days in which she 

might have sufficiently to 

appear once more. Is this to consider 
I am sure 

no physician would say so. The next 

question that oceurs is: Did Poe know the 

date and the place of his birth? To this 

question no positive answer can be given. 

If he did not know the day and year of his 

birth, how could they have been known to 

his fellow-student, Mr. Wertenbaker? If 
he did know them, how did he come to 
write to Dr. Griswold on one occasion that 

he was born in 1811, and on another that 
he was born in December, 1813? He was 

proudly claimed by the South asa Southern 

author, which he would have been, in a 
certain sense, if he had been born in Balti- 

more. He himself claimed to be a Virginian. 

Yet he seems to have known better, for in 
one of his editorials in The Broadway Jour- 
nal, written in the summer or autumn of 
1845, after his return from Boston, where 
he had made a fiasco in reading ‘‘A) 
Anraaf,” instead of an original poem, 

which was expected of him, he declared, 

patronizingly: ‘‘ We like Boston. We were 
born there; and perhaps it is just as well 
not to mention that we are heartily ashamed 

of the fact.” This was considered a piece 
of pleasantry at the time. It has since been 
ascertained to be a sober fact. 


recovered 


the matter too curiously? 


The year 1845 developed a congeries of 
Poe-myths. It witnessed the publication 
of his most important poem, ‘‘ The Raven,” 
and the publication of a paper upon his 
life and writings, by Lowell, in Graham's 
Magazine, both bearing the date of Febru- 
ary, the birth-month of his thirty-sixth 
year. It witnessed also—the yearI mean— 
the publication of the first collective edition 
of his poems. I refer to this volume par- 
ticularly because it contained an absolute 
myth in the shape of a prefatory note pre- 
fixed to ‘‘ Poems Written in Youth,” which 
poems were <leclared to be the crude com- 
positions of his earliest boyhood, and to be 
printed verbatim, ‘‘ without alteration from 
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the origina] edition, the date of which is 
too remote to be judiciously acknowl- 


edged.” Ido not perceive the force of any 
objection that might have been urged 
against the date of the original edition, 
least of all against its remoteness; for the 
more remote it was, or could be made to 
appear, the younger the writer would have 
been, or would appear to have been, and, 
of course, the greater a prodigy. The myth, 
let me say the falsehood, of this note is 
that the poems it reintroduced to the world 
were not printed verbatim, from the orig- 
inal or any other edition; but were altered 
throughout. Poe’s first venture (which is 
described as a little volume of forty 
pages—I have not seen it) was entitled 
‘‘Tamerlane and other Poems,” and was 
printed in Boston, in 1827. A portion 
of it, revised and rewritten, was reprinted 
by him at Baltimore, in 1829, with a prefa- 
tory note of two lines before ‘‘ Tamerlane,” 
tothe effect that that poem, which was print- 
ed for publication, was suppressed, through 
circumstances of a private nature. I do 
not take it upon me to assert that it was 
not so suppressed; but I do not quitesee, if 
it was, how it could have figured, as it did, 
in the bibliography of Kittell’s ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of American Poetry, with Critical 
and Biographical Notices,” a voluminous 
collection of current verse, published in 
Boston, in 1829, where it was stated to be 
by a Bostonian. It suited Poe to say, in 
1829, that the volume was suppressed. It 
suited him to say, in 1844, or, to let Lowell 
say, in 1845, that it soon ran through three 
editions, and excited high expectations of its 
author’s future distinction in the minds of 
many competent judges. If I should be 
told that he was not responsible for what 
Lowell wrote concerning him and his life 
and writings, I reply that he was; for, if 
he did not furnish Lowell with information 
for his paper, he had the power of re- 
vising and correcting it, for it was sent to 
him for that express purpose. No, it 
suited him that this myth should have the 
currency of Lowell’s name, accom- 
panied by two or three others of 
the same dimensions: as, that he 
was graduated with the highest honors 
of his class; which was not true, for the 
University of Virginia had made no pro- 
vision for conferring degrees of any kind 
when he was a student: as, that he made 
a boyish attempt to join the fortunes of the 
insurgent Greeks, which ended at St. 
Petersburg, where he got into difficulties, 
through want of a passport, from which 
he was rescued by the American consul 
and sent home; which was not true, for he 
was never in Europe after returning to 
America from his school-days at Stoke 
Newington; the adventure in question, or 
something like it, being merely an exag- 
geration of a freak in whigh his erratic 
elder brother, William Henry Leonard, is 
believed to have indulged: as, that he 
cbtained a dismissal from the Military 
Academy at West Point on hearing of the 
birth of a son to his adopted father; which 
was not true, for he was dismissed (if ex- 
pelled be not the proper word) for gross 
neglect of all duty and disobedience of 
orders. Another myth in this paper was 
that the little poem ‘‘ To Helen,” in which 
Lowell found a smack of ambrosia, was 
written when the author was only four- 
teen! I should like to believe that this 
charming poem was written atso early 
an age, as I should like to believe 
that Pope’s *‘Ode on Solitude” was 
written at an earlier age (‘‘ about twelve,’ 
my edition of Pope says); but, unfortun- 
ately, neither Pope nor Poe were remark- 
able for veracity. The ‘‘Ode on Solitude” 
appeared for the first time (if my memory 
is not at fault) in a letter of Pope’s, writ- 
ten at the age of twenty-cight; and the 
lines ‘‘ To Helen” appeared for the first 
time in a little volume published by Poe, 
in New York, in 1831, his twenty-third 
year. If those myths are not enough for 
one article, I will add another, which Poe 
himself promulgated in The Broadway 
Journal—that his poem of ‘‘ Al Aaraaf,” 
which he read before the Boston Lyceum, 
in 1845, was written before he was ten! 
That is to say, that the volume in which it 
was first published, in his eighteenth year, 
which he claimed was suppressed, and 
which he afterward claimed passed rapidly 





through three editions, was finally (I mean 
primarily) printed and published before he 
had fully completed his tenth year. Clear- 
ly, he was a precocious genius, as well as 
a consummate master of Fiction. 
a ———___ 


SOCIOLOGY — SPEN- 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


I HAVE been trying to find out something 
about this new science which its inventors 
and proponents call Sociology—what it is, 
how it differs from older sciences, and 
what is supposed to be the use of it. 

For the name we are indebted to the 
French philosopher, Comte, whose scheme 
of universal knowledge, known in its day 
as Positivism, is not so much talked of 
now as it was a few years ago, it being one 
of those great systems of philosophy which 
succeed each other like the fashions of 
ladies’ bonnets, though perhaps not quite 
so rapidly. Other methods of eliminating 
God from the universe are more in vogue 
at present; but Comte’s word, Sociology, 
remains. And what does it mean?* 

Political economy is a science, and an in- 
quirer can easily find out what itis. For 
more than a hundred years studious men 
have been observing and analyzing the 
complicated phenomena of human indus- 
try. They have labored to ascertain and 
classify the facts included in the produc- 
tion, consumption, and distribution of 
wealth. They have endeavored to trace 
the connection of these phenomena with 
certain elements of human nature as related 
to the external world, and thus to define 
the natural laws to which all the phenome- 
na may be referred. Proceeding in this 
method, political economy exposes old fal- 
lacies which had their origin in blind self- 
ishness; and as its lessons are gradually in- 
corporated into the common sense of 
statesmen and of nations, it guides the 
course of legislation and contributes to the 
advancement of the world’s well-being. 
This, then, is a science relating to society. 
But political economy is not Sociology. 

More comprehensive than political econ- 
omy, yet broadly distinguishable from it, is 
that political science which my honored 
friend, Pres. Woolsey, taught to so many 
classes in Yale College, and which is ex- 
hibited in the ripest fruit of his old age, 
the two volumes bearing that title. It is 
the science of the state, or civil society, as 
constituted by common interests and bound 
together by mutual duties. It aims to dis- 
cover and define the proper sphere of gov- 
ernment; to ascertain the rights of socicty, 
as related to the individual and of the in- 
dividual as related to society; and so 
to draw the line between what govern- 
ment in the state should do and what no 
wise and just government willdo. This, 
then, isa science relating to society. It 
shows how the world may be made better 
and happier; and is, therefore, a practical 
science. But political science is not So- 
ciology. 

There is also a so-called social science, 
perhaps ina somewhat rudimentary con- 
dition as yet, but making progress by dil- 
igent induction and careful deduction. A 
Social Science Association meets every year, 
and discusses various questions relat- 
ing to the welfare of society. Questions 
of legislation, of administration, of educa- 
tion, and of voluntary philanthropy come 
within its purview. How to deal with 
pauperism; what to do with tramps; how 
to guard the public health by sanitary 
regulations; how to prevent crime; what 
modes of punishment will be most ef- 
fectual, whether for repression by terror or 
for the reformation of criminals—all these 
and many similar problems are the subject- 
matter of social science, a science always 
practical. It keeps the peace with polit- 
ical economy and with the higher and 
more ethical science of politics, honoring 
both and deriving wisdom from both; but 
it is not Sociology. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's book, entitled 





* Etymologically, the word is a barbarous com- 
pound—two syllables of Latin and two of Greek—as 
barbarous as our Americanism mobocracy for govern- 
ment by mobs, or bugology for a supposed science of 
bugs. Mr. Spencer acknowledges the barbarism ; but 
accepts it for its convenience, or (in Ancient Pistol’s 


- phrase) as “a word whereby a man is accommoda- 


ted.” 








‘‘The Study of Sociology,” ought to tell 
us plainly what the science is to which he 
gives that name, and what is or will be 
the use of it. I have read the book with 
some care, to find an authoritative definition 
of the new science and to learn how far 
the study of it is important to a liberal 
education. What, then, is Sociology, as 
defined or described by Mr. Spencer? 

What Mr. Spencer calls by that name is 
simply his evolution philosophy attempt- 
ing to account for the origin and phenome- 
na of human society. The round world, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars all came 
into being by a process which he can ex- 
plain ‘‘familiar as his garter.” In the 
same way the earth was clothed with veg- 
etation, and out of vegetable life came 
animal life, evolved under eternal laws of 
matter and motion. Animal life, in its 
turn, was evolved under the same laws of. 
matter and motion info the orders, classes, 
genera, and species which diversify the liv- 
ing world, till, in the progress of geolog- 
ical zons, some horde of apes or monkeys, 
most fortunate in its environment, became 
human. A human being, considered in re- 
lation to the molecules of which he is com- 
posed, is an aggregate of units, the units 
being molecules; but, considered in rela- 
tion to society, he is himself a unit, and 
the society which includes him and other 
units of the same sort is an aggregate. 
Here, then, is the sphere of Sociology. It 
has to do with these aggregates of human 
units. Sociological phenomena are the 
facts in the genesis and mutations of such 
aggregates. These phenomena the new 
science proposes to observe and generalize, 
describing them in the new dialect invented 
for the new philosophy.* 

Men exist in society. We all know that. 
Indeed, we all know that it would be im- 
possible for the human species to exist oth- 
erwise than in those mutual relations which 
we call social. In the dialect of the evolu- 
tion philosophy, every human society, from 
a horde of savages to a civilized nation, is 
an aggregate of human units; and ‘‘the 
phenomena of incorporated human nature 
form the subject-matter of a science,” which 
is Sociology. The units are aggregated 
like a heap of bricks, or like a heap of can- 
non-balls, or like the aggregation of mole- 
cules in a crystal; and what the aggrega- 
tion will be is determined by what the 
units are. A heap of cannon-balls can- 
not be made to take the same shape with a 
heap of uncemented bricks. What the 
form of the crystal will be depends on the 
nature of the molecules which are crystal- 
izing. An aggregate of ovine or bovine 
units or an aggregate of simian units can- 
not be the same with an aggregate of hu- 
man units. So of two or more human ag- 
gregates, they will differ as the units in 
one differ from the units in another. You 
cannot make an English aggregate out of 
Spanish units, nor a Chinese aggregate out 
of Comanche units, nor a Shemitic aggre- 
gate out of Aryan units. 

Mr. Spencer admits that this is ‘‘ almost 
a truism”; but he propounds it gravely and 
with much iteration asthe first principle 
of sociological science. He sets it forth 
with copious illustration, because, in his 
opinion, ‘there is no adequate recognition 
of the truth” that the qualities of the ag- 
gregate result from the qualities of the ag- 
gregated units. Adequately recognize this 
truth—acknowledge and remember that 
every human society: consists of men, wo- 
men, and children, and is what it is just 
because those men, women, and children 
are what they are—and you have taken the 
firet lesson in the science of Sociology. I 
give you Mr. Spencer’s words: 

‘Setting out, then, with this general 
principle, that the properties of the units 
determine the properties of the aggregate, 
we conclude that there must be a social 
science expressing the relations between 
the two, with as much definiteness as the 
patures of the phenomena permit. Begin. 
~y Unfortunately for Sociology as a purely inductive 
science, the facts in relation to the earliest human 
units and the earliest aggregations of the same—in 
other words, the pre-historic phenomena with which 
the science has so much to do—are not within the 
reach of observation and can only be guessed at. 
Phenomena which nobody has seen or can see and of 
which there is no record are not phenomena in the 
strict meaning of that word. If known at all, they 
must be known by a faith—religious or trreligious— 
which is “the evidence of things not seen.” Those 

units and primitive aggregates “ were not 
made of things which do appear.” 
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ning with types of men who form small 
and incoherent social aggregates, such a 
science has to show in what ways the indi- 


- vidual qualities, intellectual and emo- 


tional, negative further aggregation. It 
has to explain how slight modifications of 
individual nature, arising under modified 
conditions of life, make somewhat larger 
aggregations possible. It has to trace out, 
in aggregates of some size, the genesis of 
the social relations, regulative and oper- 
ative, into which the members fall. It has 
to exhibit the stronger and more prolonged 
social influences which, by further mod- 
ifying the characters of the units, facilitate 
further aggregation, with consequent fur- 
ther complexity of social structure. Among 
socicties of all orders and sizes, from the 
smallest and rudest up to the largest and 
most civilized, it has to ascertain what 
traits there are in common, determined by 
the common traits of human beings; what 
less general traits, distinguishing certain 
groups of societies, result from traits dis- 
tinguishing certain races of men; and what 
peculiarities in each society are traceable 
to the peculiarities of its members. In every 
case it has for its subject-matter the growth, 
development, structure, and functions of 
the social aggregate, as brought about by 
the mutual actions of individuals whose 
natures are partly like those of all men, 
partly like those of kindred races, partly 
distinctive” (‘Study of Sociology,” pp. 
52, 53). 

Inthe light of this explanation, it is not 
difficult to see that the new science proposes 
to itself a very different field from that of 
political economy, which has wealth for 
its subject-matter; and from that of polit- 
ical science, which concerns itself with 
rights and duties and the relation of laws 
and government to the common welfare; 
and from that of the Social Science Associ- 
ation, which deals with questions of expe- 
diency. Translating Mr. Spencer's pro- 
spectus out of the imposing diction of his 
philosophy into the people’s English, we 
find a proposal (harmless in itself and 
laudable) to observe and classify the facts 
concerning the origin and growth of civil- 
ization, as botanists observe and classify 
plants, noting their resemblances and dis- 
similarities; puzzled sometimes to draw the 
line sharply between one species or genus 
and another; and sometimes, perhaps, 
speculating about the possible evolution of 
all vegetable things from some one primi 
tive form of vegetable life. Sociology isthe 
natural history of societies, as botany is 
the natural history of plants. 

There has been, of late, some inquiry 
whether Spencer's ‘‘ Study of Sociology” 
is a good text-book to be studied and re- 
cited by an undergraduate class in college. 
Having examined the book in reference to 
that question, and not without a sense of 
some responsibility in the matter, I am con- 
vinced that it is not a good book for the 
usein question, whatever may be its merits 
fn other respects. 

I. The book is not at all nor does it pre- 
tend to be a scientific treatise. It is mere- 
ly a series of rambling articles, reprinted 
from a popular magazine. I will not speak 
of the motive which inspired them, save 
as the author himself informs us. He was 
intending to write and has more recently 
published ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology.” 
‘‘Various considerations,” he tells us, 
‘‘which seemed needful by way of intro- 
duction to” that book, ‘‘and which yet 
could not be conveniently included in 
it,” could be included in a series of 
essays for popular reading. Sucha series 
of essays would give him ‘‘an occasion for 
turning to account” ‘much illustrative 
material” for which he had no other use. 
And, furthermore, that method of writing 
and publishing would give him an oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘commenting on special topics 
which the “Principles of Sociology” [the 
book that was to be scientific or philosoph- 
ical] could not properly recognize, and 
of commenting on them in a style in- 
admissible in a purely philosophical trea- 
tise.” Now, I am bold to say that, if 
the inchoate science of Sociology, which is 
neither Political Science nor Political 
Economy, needs to be included in the cur- 
riculum of undergraduate studies, a pro- 
fessor capable of teaching it can teach it 
better without a book than by putting the 
young men to study and recite such a book 
as this. _ 

II. The Sociology which this book talks 
about, and in some sort teaches, takes no 
cognizance of moral forces as factors in 
socicty. It admits that behind the known 
universe and the knowable there is an un- 





known and unknowable something (which 
must not be called God); but it holds that 
this side of the unknowable there is noth- 
ing else than matter and motion, or, more ex- 
actly, matter in motion. In this book there 
is much philosophic cackle about units and 
aggregates—about aggregation, integration, 
homogeneousness, heterogeneousness, dif- 
ferentiation, disintegration, evolution, and 
so on; but no clear conception of any other 
than material forces, no significant sugges- 
tion of the ideas, the aspirations, the 
human sympathies, the heroisms, the strug- 
gles between right and wrong, which have 
to do with the well-being of society and 
with all the evolutions and revolutions of 
history. - 

III. Sociology, as represented in this 
book, is ignorant of any essential and 
abiding distinction between right and 
wrong. The young man who studies this 
book—unless he has been already trained 
in habits of virtuous self-control and is im- 
bued with that fear of God which js the 
beginning of wisdom—will be in danger of 
becoming entangled in the snares of a phi- 
losophy which makes its disciples feel that 
all the prohibitions of the Decalogue and 
all the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount have only a transient validity, at the 
most, and will be of nv account ina more 
advanced evolution of society. No young 
man will become more manly by learning 
and believing that all remorse, all con- 
science, all notions of duty and responsi- 
bility, all moral sentiments and moral re- 
lations are only incidents ‘‘ of that contin- 
uous redistribution of matter and motion 
which is going on universally.” 

IV. The spirit in which a book is writ- 
ten may make it unfit to be studied and 
recited by college undergraduates. Of this 
book—apart from its philosophy—I am 
constrained to say that its spirit does not 
commend it to the confidence or respect of 
men who fear God and who desire for their 
sons the dignity and felicity of a Christian 
manhood. Deliberately and malignantly, 
the author misrepresents Christianity and 


puts contempt upon it. Ours is a Chris- | 


tian country, and our Christianity holds 
that there is no contradiction or conflict 
between true science and true Christianity. 
But Christian people are not willing that 
their sons shall be taught, in the name of 
science, to revile the religion which they 
themselves profess. A Christian father 
will not, knowingly, put his son, at the 
most critical period of life, into any inti- 
mate connection with a man, however 
admirable ih other respects, whose enmity 
to all godliness is constantly outspoken. 
For just that reason, fathers who pray that 
their sons may live in communion with the 
spirit of Christ and may die in the victory 
which Christ gives over death, are not will- 
ing that their sons should come into any 
avoidable communion with the spirit of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, as revealed im this 
book on the study of Sociology. 
New Haven, Corn. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASE- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Not many days ago, at Mount Healthy, 
Ohio, a few rods from the spot where they 
were born, hundreds of men, women, and 
children celebrated the birthdays of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary. Ohio, which of late has 
made itself illustrious in many ways, has 
led in the unique custom of celebrating a 
poct’s day. Cincinnati, through its super- 
intendent of public schools, John B. 
Peasice, celebrated with great éclat Long- 
fellow’s birthday. What thoughtful per- 
son will say that it is not well, in this mate- 
rial day, to go back to the example of the 
older ages, when the songs of the highest 
bards were the laws of the people, recited 
by youth and age alike on great occasions. 
It is an epoch in astate when even one of its 
towns recalls the birthdays and recites the 
songs of two of its daughters, through the 
lips of youth, amid elder eulogies, full of 
appreciation and affection. Thus only may 
the dead live with us. The face merged 
into eternity becomes remote at once. The 
being, eager with hope and ambition, thrill- 
ing with life and love, so near, so very 
near to our hearts, how forever inaccessi- 
ble does it become through death. The 
best of what is called ‘‘ spiritual communi- 





cation” is but an utter mockery of the liv- 
ing reality of human companionship. The 
most hopeless enigma of the grave is the 
swiftness with which it transmutes the 
living darling into a memory and # name. 
Already it scems strange that at their 
birthday celebration there was one to stand 
up and tell of Alice and Phoebe as. chil- 
dren; strange to hear him tell of Alice 
‘*arrayed in linsey-woolsey and stout cow- 
hide shoes,” a hazel-eyed girl, whose clas- 
sical face was shaded by ‘‘a broad- 
brimmed hat, braided by her own hands.” 
We who recall her long drawing-room 
draperies of later days have no power to 
conjure up this rustic nymph as Alice 
Cary. Yet a man lives, and spoke elo- 
quently of her, who remembers her thus. 
No words could have been more sympa- 
thetically tender than those uttered by 
their early friends and neighbors, who cel- 
ebrated their birthday. At the close of 
his appreciative tribute to the two—‘‘Ohio’s 
greatest daughters”—Mr. Peaslee read a 
poem by a poct of Cincinnati, which trans- 
lates into melody so perfectly the Alice 
Cary whom I knew that I give it entire to 
the many readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
whom, I am sure, hold her still in the 
memory of love: 
ALICE CARY. 
BY WwW. H. VENABLE. 


A Poet born, not made, 
By Nature taught, she knew, 

And, knowing, still obeyed - 
The beautiful, the true. 


Hers was the seeing eye, 
The sympathetic heart, 

The subtie art whereby 
She hid all show of art. 


She caught the primal charm 
Of every common scene; 

Of river, cottage, farm, 
Blue sky and woodland green. 


Baptized in sorrow’s stream, 
She sang, how sweetly well, 

Of true love's tender dream 
And sad death's asphodel. 


Her pensive muse has fled 
From hill and meadow brook; 

No more her footateps tread 
Thy paths, fair Clover Nook. 


No more may she behold 

The dew-crowned Summer Mora 
On wings of sun-rise gold 

Fly o'er the bending corn. 


No more her mournful gaze 
On autumn eves shall mark 
Red twilight's smoldering rays, 
Slow westering to the dark. 


Nor note of joyous bird, 
Nor April's fragrant breath, 
Nor tears, nor loving words, 
May break the spell of death, 


Sleep on and take thy rest, 
In Green wood by the sea; 
Dear Poet of the West, 
None have forgotten thee. 
Crxctnwatt, April 26th, 1880. 


Ten years further on in Eternity art 
thou, dear friend, than we who love thee. 
How can I forget that it was the desire of 
thy heart to spend those ten years here this 
side of the mystic vale. ‘If I could only 
live ten years longer!” she said to me. 
“Ten little years! Oh! I would live so 
well. I would do so much for my friends. 
I would accomplish so much. Then I 
could feel that I had finished, and be will- 
ing to go.” Reading of this celebration of 
her birth, I recalled the fact that it set its 
seal of love and honor on the tenth coveted 
year. And she, the lovely soul—weeping 
amid her dissolving tabernacle, softly cry- 
ing for more mortal time, for somewhat of 
the fruition of human living, while the last 
irrevocable shadow fell—where now can 
she be? Has she gone on so far, so far 
that the loving voices of those who loved 
her at life’s beginning cannot reach her? 
Can it be that the crowning tenth year, 
for which she prayed, is nothing to 
her in the place where she now is? 
““Where are Alice and Phoebe now? If 
they live, how can they help caring for 
what concerns their friends? how can they 
help caring for us? Think of Phoebe, so 
bright, so loving! Where is she now?” 
Thus exclaimed Whittier, one golden after- 
noon last October, as he looked outward 
and upward from the serene slopes of Oak 
Knoll. No one could ever have come near 
to the hearts of these women without the 
same eager questioning. No one can think 
of them and divorce from them their in- 
tense, tender interest in human life and 
love. I recall how dear to them both was, 
not flattery, but recognition, appreciation, 
the consciousness in others of their own 
sympathy with all human want and effort, 





their own aspiration after the highest ideals 
of all thought and action, and am sure 
that, with one attribute of their souls left 
in their present consciousness, they would 
have thought it worth while to have 
come from the most distant planet—from 
Alcyone itself—to have listened to the lit- 
tle children repeating their verses at Mount 
Healthy; to be reminded by their old 
earthy comrade of the tender eyes, thé 
broad-brimmed hat, and the cowhide shoes 
that were theirs in their youth on earth. 
Art thou not lonely in the heavenly places? 
Dost miss not thine own pathetic mirth? 
Dost mourn not the old, beloved faces 
And the blessed communing times of earth? 
O, wiseasman! O, tender as woman! 
I have no power to dream of that place 
Where ye are uplifted from all that is human— 

No pity, no tears, no love for thy race. 

I see that the president of Williams Col- 
lege—as the Chicago Convention resulted in 
the one nomination of a Williams gradu- 
ate—assures a small portion of the world’s 
population that the Republican ticket is 
the direct result of the prayers of the faith- 
ful, and that God Almighty is the direct 
originator of the Republican ticket. Now I 
would be delighted to believe that myself; 
but, being a free lance in theology, it is 
ovt of my power. Then my reverence for 
my Creator is such it will not let me be- 
lieve that, if He could stop long enough in 
the making of worlds to attend to a small 
piece of continent on this small planet, and 
to the small satraps who had set to work to 
‘boss’ it, by taking the Republican ticket 
into His omnipotent hand, why, He would 
have finished it. He would never have put 
on its crown himself, then left the Devil to 
put on its tail. Tradition, sacred or pro- 
fane, nowhere records that the Lord of 
Heaven and 2arth ever went shares with the 
Devil. All the college presidents in crea- 
tion could not make me believe that He did 
so for the first time in the Chicago Conven- 
tion, on the Republican ticket, whose sec- 
ond name surely belongs to the Prince of 
Darkness, whose hair was yellow. 

There was never a more utter illustration 
of the power of personal presence than in 
the nomination of Garfield in the Chicago 
Convention. John Sherman, gentle, wise, 
waiting, sat in his office in the United 
States Treasury, thousands of miles away. 
The magnetic Mr. Blaine was shut up with 
his private telegraph-wire in his own dom- 
icile. Even his magnetism ebbed before 
it reached Chicago. Edmunds, who is 
supposed to be not magnetic, was at West 
Point, attending to his duties asa visitor 
there, and was but the faintest wraith of a 
name to those bellowing delegates and 
hysterical galleries. Grant, who had been 
so assiduously worked up as the “‘ great, 
silent soldier,” and who, personally, has 
the magnetism of a wooden tmage, stirred 
nothing but the bile of Cameron and the 
heroic spleen of Conkling by his approach- 
ing defeat. Appomatox and its apple-tree 
even moved nothing beyond a few frantic 
yells for the man who sat at Galena de- 
vouring telegrams with bated breath. 

Amid the posing, the pounding, the 
screaming; amid crazy men and ridiculous 
women, the thing so real that, at last, it 
commanded triumph was a big-brained 
man, with arterial life enough to generate 
magnetism by the ton and brain enough to 
see the end from the beginning. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, he posed before that vast 
assembly, politic, modest, gracious, deb- 
onair, vital. The speech he uttered in 
moderation was for another, not himself. 
He himself was the man who caught ten 
thousand eager eyes, till he filled them with 
pleasure; who stirred ten thousand un- 
thinking hearts, till they wanted but him. 
Bureaus, managers, caucuses went for 
naught after the galleries declared for 
Garfield. Had James G. Blaine been 
beside him, instead of being shiut 
up a thousand miles away, there 
would have been two magnetic centers, 
instead of one, with the chances for 
Blaine, as personally the more aggressive 
and dominating force. It was not to be; 
but it was to be that the man who, pow- 
erful in himself, was there should-win. 
Thus, in the unorthodox opinion of your 
friend, the Lord had nothing to do with it. 
Magnetism, manipulation did it all. 

Should James A. Garfield be elected 
President of the United States, we shall 
know beyond question whether in the 
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complete sense he ig ‘‘a great man.” Then 
will come the final test of greatness. A 
man may seem great amid narrow 
conditions and small people, and the 
same map prove himself to be very small 
when he commands the supreme op- 
portunity; when he must be great not amid 
pigmies, but giants. Many a man is pa- 
tient, faithful, enduring, unassertive, while 


* he knows himself to be the servant of neces- 


sity, who from the moment he becomes its 
master is supercilious, vain, careless, if 
not indifferent, contemptuous, if not cruel 
to all less successful than himself. What 
a volume might be written on the brutality 
of success! In its supreme sense, few of 
God's creatures are great enough to bear it. 
The man who within thirty years, by sheer 
energy of body and brain, by concentration 
of will that has made every power in him 
the servitor of his fortune, has forced him- 
self from the driving of mules on the canal 
tow-path to be the candidate of the highest 
office in the gift of a great people, has 
swept upa pinnacle steep enough to make 
any man's head swim till it carries him off 
his feet. Time will tell whether he has 
ballast of common sense enough to hold 
him fast to the apex; whether he bas com- 
prehension wide enough, spiritual vision 
clear cnough, to set a just estimate on fleet 

ing honors; whether the last consummate 
gift of real greatness be his—the exalted 
mind, the simple, contrite heart. 

Mrs. Garfleld abides beyond a question. 
With a less brilliant and positive presence, 
with a less vital and powerful tempera- 
ment than those which have made Mrs. 
Hayes the force for beauty and good which 
she is in the White House, Mrs. Garfield 
has a charm as unique and real, all her 
own. Unconsciously, 1 made myself the 
liege of this lady years ago. It was when 
a woman (called a ‘‘ woman of genius’) 
said, pityingly, to me, as she surveyed 
General Garfield on the floor of the House: 

**How unfortunate that his wife is not 
his equal!” 

*‘Do you know Mrs, Garfield?” I asked. 

**No; but I have heard.” 

“LT know her,” I said, ‘‘and know that 
she is her husband’s equal not only, but 
in more thanone respect his superior. 
She has ‘the philosophic mind’ that 
Wordsworth sings of; she has # self-poise, 
a strength of unswerving, absolute recti 
tude her hushand has not and never will 
have, though her temperament does not 
give her the capacity for the seasons of 
moral enthusiasm which sre possible to 
him. Much of the time that other women 
give to distributing visiting-cards, in the 
frantic effort to make themselves ‘leaders 
of society,’ Mrs. Garfield spends in the 
alcoves of the Congressional Library, 
searching out books to carry home to study 
while she nurses her children. You may 
be sure of one thing: the woman who 
reads and studies while she rocks her 
babies will not be left far behind by her 
husband in the march of actual growth.” 

That was ten years ago. Since thenI 
have seen many women come to the sur- 
face of capitolian life out of obscurity, and 
go back into obscurity again; have seen 
hundreds of so-called ‘‘ leaders of society " 
shrivel and go out in the scorching flame 
of fashion; while I have followed with a 
tender heart this woman, the wife of a 
famous man—a woman whom_ nobody 
called ‘‘a leader.” She, meanwhile, has 
not been lifted off her feet, as many 
women are, by ber husband's rising for 
tunes; no ‘‘spreading” forth in style of 
dress or living; no “airs.” And in 
Washington, in official life, that means 
everything—indicative of character. She 
has moved on in the tranquil tenor of her 
unobtrusive way, in a life of absolute de- 
votion to her duty; never forgetting the de- 
mands of her position or neglecting her 
friends, yet making it her first charge to 
bless her home, to teach her children, 
to fit her boys for college, to be the 
equal friend, as well as the honored wife, 
of her husband. Gentle, patient, un- 
obtrusive almost to timidity, wise in speech 
and action, keenly intelligent, liberally 
educated, conscientiously devoted to every- 
thing good—this is the woman who will 
perpetuate the loving, consecrated life that 
to-day abides in the White House, if as its 
mistress she enters it. 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jume 15th, 1880, 
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LOVE SONG. 


BY MARY B. FERRY. 





Happy little songster, flitting through the 
trees; 
Golden-hearted floweret, swinging in the 
breeze ; 
Laughing little brooklet, sparkling at her feet ; 
Dreaming little maiden, innocent and sweet. 


Sweeter sings the little bird as Love draws 
near ; 

Fairer blooms the fragrant flower his step to 
hear ; 

Clearer flows the rippling brook his smile to 
greet; 

Will the blushing maiden wake, his look to 
meet? 


Redder grow the roses on the garden-gate ; 
Purer shine the lilies in their queenly state; 
Joyful Love is smiling, ruling over all; 

Will the tender maiden listen to his call? 


Bright-eyed Love is calling, calling; wilt thou 
hear? 
Gentle Love is waiting for thee; come thou 
near 
Smiling Love will never-ending joys impart ; 
Happy Love will rest forever on thy heart. 
New Mi.rorp, Conn. 





THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE 
OF THE MAINE LAW. 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


Your distinguished contributor from 
Maine does no more than justice in speak- 
ing of my late article (in which I raise cer- 
tain questions about his favorite law) as 
‘‘pleasant and amiable.” Why should 
one he otherwise in so simple a matter as a 
dispassionate inquiry into the effectiveness 
of a certain sort of legislation? Why 
shouldn't I be pleasant and amiable? I 
have no personal feeling about the matter. 
I bave not even (like the gallant General) 
a small pecuniary interest in a co-operative 
liquor-shop. I have absolutely no interest 
except that which every good Christian 
and every good citizen has to secure the 
most practically effective law for the pre- 
vention of drunkenness. It does not de- 
serve any credit to be pleasant and amiable 
in conducting such an inquiry. There is 
really no temptation to the contrary. 

All the same, Ido not refuse merited 
praise to the General, who has a very 
agitating personal interest in the law with 
which he has identified himself, but whose 
letter shows a degree of self-control very 
commendable in the circumstances and 
very unusual in a Maine-Law champion. 
For he has not (that is, not explicitly and 
directly) called me a ‘‘rummy,” nor alleged 
(in distinct terms) that I am affected by 
corrupt motives, nor even, suggested (ex- 
cept by innuendo) that I ama raging par- 
tisan, who ‘‘cannot think of prohibition 
without bitterness." I do not lay it up 
against the General in the least when, 
upon my modest questions about his law 
and how it works, he sputters out about 
‘‘rumsellers, gamblers, profane swearers, 
distillers, brewers, and some others whose 
line of life would suggest that they should 
have no sympathy with the liquor traffic, 
nor with anything that necessarily comes 
of it.” Of course, he means me; but 
then the iron doesn’t enter into my soul 
worth a cent, and it is easy to pardon some- 
thing of this sort to the necessity of the 
situation. For I judge, from the fact thay 
‘they all do it,” that the Maine Law 
really cannot be defended without the use 
of this kind of argument. Of course, 
General Dow knows perfectly well that 
there are thousands of intelligent and 
well-informed friends of temperance in 
this country, just as honest, just as earnest 
as he is himself and immeasurably less 
influenced by personal and partisan preju- 
dices, who, after study of the subject, are 
not satisfied of the practical usefulness of 
his favorite law or are satisfied to the 
contrary. This attempt to classify such 
persons with ‘‘gamblers and profane 
swearers” is the merest affectation in the 
world, on his part. But he evidently con- 
siders it necessary to his case; and per- 


haps it is. 
There are two points at issue between 


me and your Maine contributor First, 
what is the distinguishing provision of the 
Maine Law? Second, what is the signifi- 
cance of the news from Bangor? 

1. The distinguishing feature of the 
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Maine Law, as we are now authoritatively 
assured, is this: that this law is ‘‘ founded 
in the fact that poverty, crime, etc. come 
largely from intemperance, and this comes 
from the liquor traffic.” [Beg pardon for 
interrupting you, Genera]; but this “‘ dis- 
tinguishing feature” is common to every 
law relating to the liquor traffic, from the 
days of the Old Parish Minister down to 
our own days. But goon.) ‘‘The law is 
founded in the idea that an abounding in- 
atrumentality for infinite mischief . . . 
should not be licensed and allowed by the 
Government; but should be forbidden and 
suppressed. . The people of Maine, 
then, resolved to try the experiment of 
suppressing that traffic.” Excuse me again, 
General. I don’t know what the people of 
Maine may have resolred; but what they 
did was nothing of the kind. What they 
did was to covvert that traffic intoa gov- 
ernment monopoly. Perhaps it was a good 
thing to de; perhaps not. But, good or 
bad; there is no sense nor decency in keep- 
ing up for twenty-nine years a-running this 
pertinacious make believe that it was not 
this, but something totally opposite. I am 
neither ‘‘ troubled” nor ‘‘ angry” that the 
Maine Law provides for the continuance of 
the liquor traffic in this form. I am recon- 
ciled to it at once when General Dow 
assures me that ‘‘alcohol is useful,” and 
that it is ‘‘ wise. and proper” to continue 
the traffic in it. I am only mildly indig- 
nant when to me, with the very text of 
the statute under my eyes, there enters a 
somewhat loud person, terrible with mar- 
tial titles, insisting that I shall read that 
black is white and white is black, under 
penalty of being denounced as a rumseller, 
a gambler, and a profane swearer, or words 
to that effect. Itis not in human nature 
to like that kind of treatment; is it, now, 
Mr. Editor? Do. you not think that evena 
meek person, like myself, is justified, in the 
circumstances, in murmuring a gentle pro- 
test? 

I return, then, to my definition of the 
distinguishing feature of the Maine Law. 
It is the difficult problem of temperance 
legislation how to provide for legitimate 
and useful sales of alcoholic liquors, while 
preventing mischievous sales. It has been 
the effort of license legislation to accom. 
plish this by entrusting the business to cer- 
tain persons designated, for their qualifi- 
cations for this trust, and held under rigor- 
us limitation and responsibility. The ad- 
voeates of the Maine Law exclaim against 
the wickedness of this—that ‘‘the traffic” 
should be “‘licensed and allowed” by the 
government. Itisasin, they say. But it 
is entirely right, they think, for the gov- 
ernment to go into “‘ the traffic” itself, and, 
instead of designating persons that may 
sell, to appoint agents who must and shall 
sell—to establish, in fact, a co-operative 
liquor-shop in every town and give every 
taxpayer a share in the proceeds. 

‘But I always supposed that a Jicense 
Inw was a law for selling out the privilege 
of keeping grog-shops and tippling-houses 
indiscriminately to whoever would pay the 
price.” Yes, my dear sir—or, rather, my 
dear madam (for it is especially the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Temperance Woman” that has been 
deluded by this kind of talk)—1 know that 
this is what you have been made to think. 
The more shame to those who have imposed 
upon you. Bunt you have only to know 
the history of temperance legislation to 
learn that license laws were devised by the 
best men whom the Temperance Reforma- 
tion has ever had to boast of, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing grog-shops and tip- 
pling-houses: and were resisted in a fierce 
struggle by the whole grog-shop and tip- 
pling-house interest. The honest purpose 
and intent of them is exhipited in their 
text, their preambles, and their history. 

‘But, has it not always been very diffi- 
cult to make license laws effective of this 
purpose?” Yes, madam, always; in which 
respect they are quite like the Maine Law 
and all other liquorlaws. But it bas 
been especially difficult ever since these 
systematic misrepresentations of the intent 
of a license law came into vogue; since it 
was found that elections could be carried 
by means of them, and since temperance 
men and organizations have to so large an 
extent been seduced into the scoundrel 
policy of doing evil that good may come— 





of countenapcing or openly declining to 
resist the prevalence of debauchery unless 
they could do it by their own favorite 
measure, and so glorify the Maine Law. It 
is very difficult, indeed, to accomplish any 
good by means of a license law when the 
“friends of temperance ” and the friends of 
intemperance join hands to prevent it. 


‘But is any good ever done, nowadays, 
by a license law?’ Yes, madam. A post- 
card is now lying before me, lately received 
from a citizen of Brookline, Mass. It an- 
swers your question. 

“*Selectmen of Brookline have resolved not 
to license tippling-shops ; but to license a few 
grocers and apothecaries to sell, not to be 
drunk on the premises. The rum-shops are 
now giving away their stock at their back 
doors, in some instances, and some drunken 
men have been arrested. Determined drink- 
ers crosa the line and get liquorin Boston ; 
but a Jarge line of evil has been checked by 
the recent action.” 

This is simply a straightforward admin- 
istration of a license law according to the 
fair, explicit intent of the law. Is it a 
wicked thing? And is it, on the whole, a 
very noble and beneficent line of labor to 
be poisoning the public mind with the mis- 
representation of comparing this law for 
licensing trustworthy persons to sell a 
‘‘useful, if not necessary,” though dan- 
gerous article, with a law for the licensing 
of brothels? 

And, since I am in a questioning mood, 
let me ask the Rev. Reuen Thomas, of 
Brookline, who distinguished himself, 
among others, in the movement that has 
been crowned there with so honorable a 
success, to inform the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to what extent he found himself 
supported by active and cordial exertion on 
the part of those who would claim to be 
*‘the leading temperance men” of bis 
town. [We concur.—Ep. IND.] 

I find that I must postpone the Bangor 
question to another time. 

Norwicna, Conn. 





THE GNADENHUTTEN MASSACRE 
OF 1782. 





BY H. H. 





In the year 1779 the congregations of 
Moravian Indians living at Gnadenhutten, 
Salem, and Schonbrun, on the Muskingum 
River, were compelled by hostile Indians 
to forsake their villages and go northward 
to the Sandusky River. This movement 
was instigated by the English, who had be- 
come suspicious that the influence of the 
Moravian missionaries was thrown on the 
side of the Colonies, and that their 
villages were safe centers of information 
and supplies. These Indians having taken 
no part whatever in the war, there was no 
pretext for open interference with them; 
but the English agents found it no difficult 
matter to stir up the hostile tribes to carry 
out their designs. And when the harrassed 
congregations finally consented to move, 
the savages who escorted them were com- 
manded hy English officers. 

‘‘The savages drove them forward like 
cattle,” says the old narrative; ‘‘ the white 
brethren and sisters in the midst,surround- 
ed by the believing Indians.” ‘‘ One morn, 
ing,when the latter could not set out as ex. 
peditiously as the savages thought proper, 
they attacked the white brethren and 
forced them to set out alone, whipping 
their horses forward till they «~«w wild, 
and not even allowing moti: time to 
suckle their children. The road was ex- 
ceeding bad, leading through a continuance 
of swamps. Sister Zeisberger fell twice 
from her horse, and once, hanging in the 
stirrup,was dragged for some time; but as- 
sistance was soon at hand, and the Lord 
preserved her from harm. Some of the 
believing Indians followed them as fast as 
possible, but with all their exertions did 
not overtake them till night.” 

For one month these unfortunate people 
journeyed through the wilds in this way. 
When they reached the Sandusky Oreek, 
the savages left them ‘o take care of them- 
selves as best they might. They were over 
a hundred miles from their homes, “in a 
wilderness where there was neither game 
nor provisions.” Here they built huts of 
logs and bark. They had neither beds nor 
blankets. In fact, the only things which 
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the savages had left them were their ‘nie | 
sils for making maple sugar. It was the 
middle of October when they reached San- 
dusky. Already it was cold and the win- 
ter was drawing near. In November, Gov. 
De Peyster, the English commander at Fort 
Detroit, summoned the missionaries to ap- 
pear before him and refute the accusations 
brought against their congregations of hav- 
ing aided and abetted the Colonies. 

“‘The missionaries answered that they 
doubted not in the least but that very evil 
reports must have reached his ears, as the 
treatment they had met with had sufficient- 
ly proved that they were considered as 
guilty persons; but that these reports were 
false.” . . ,. ‘*That Congress, indeed, 
knew that they were employed as mission- 
aries to the Indians, and did not disturb 
them in their labors; but had never in any- 
thing given them directions how to pro- 
ceed.” 

The Governor, convinced of the inno- 
cence and single-heartedness of these noble 
men, publicly declared that ‘‘ he felt great 
satisfaction in their endeavors to civilize 
and Christianize the Indians and would 
permit them to return to their congreyva- 
tions.” He then gave them passports for 
their journey back to Sandusky, and ap- 
pended a permission that they should per- 
form the functions of their office among 
the Christian Indians, without molesta- 
tion. 

This left them at rest so far as appre- 
hensions of attack from hostile Indians 
were concerned; but there still remained 
the terrible apprehension of death by star- 
vation and cold. Deep snows lay on the 
ground. Their hastily-built huts were so 
small that it was impossible to make large 
firesinthem. Their floors being only the 
bare earth, whenever a thaw came, the 
water forced itself up,and then froze again. 
Cattle died for lack of food, and their car- 
cases were greedily devoured; nursing chil- 
dren died for want of nourishment from 
their starving mothers’ breasts; the daily 
allowance of corn to each adult was one 
pint. and even this pittance it was found 
would not last till spring. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ they celebrated the Christ- 
mas holidays with cheerfulness and bless- 
ing, and concluded this remarkable year 
with thanks and praise to Him who is ever 
the Saviour of his people. But, having 
neither bread nor wine, they could not 
keep the communion.” 

Meantime the corn still stood ungathered 
in theirold flelds on the Muskingum River. 
Weather-beaten, frozen, as it was, it would 
be still a priceless store to these starving 
people. The project of going back there 
after it began to be discussed. It was one 
hundred and twenty-five miles’ journey; 
but food in abundance lay at the journey's 
end. Finally it was decided that the at- 
tempt should be made. Their first plan 
was to hide their families in the woods at 
some distance from the settlements; but 
there might be some danger from hostile 
whites. On their way, however, they were 
met by some of their brethren from Schon- 
brun, who advised them to go back openly 
into their deserted towns, assuring them 
that the Americans were friendly to them 
now. They accordingly did so, and re 
mained for several weeks at Salem and 
Gnadenhutten, working day and night 
gathering and busking the weather-beaten 
corn and burying it in holes in the ground 
in the woods, for future supply. On the 
very day that they were to have set off with 
their packs of corn, to return to their starv- 
ing friends and relatives at Sandusky, a 
party of between one and -two hundred 
whites made their appearance at Gnaden- 
hutten. Seeing the Indians scattered all 
through the cornfields, they rode up to 
them, expressing pleasure at seeing them, 
and saying that they would take them into 
Pennsylvania, to a place where they would 
be out of all reach of persecution from the 
hostile savages or the English. They repre- 
sented themselves as ‘‘friends and broth- 
ers, who had purposely come out to relieve 
them from the distress brought on them on 
account of their being friends to the Ameri- 
can people.” ‘‘ The Christian Indians, not 
in the least doubting their sincerity, 
walked up to them and thanked them 
for being so kind; while the whites again 





gave assurances that they would meet 


with good treatment from them. They 
then advised them to discontinue their 
work and cross over to the town, in arder 
to make necessary arrangements for the 
journey, as they intended to take them out 
of the reach of their enemies and where 
they would be supplied abundantly with 
all they stood in need of.” 


They proposed to take them to Pitts- 
burgh, where they would be out of the way 
of any assault made by the English or the 
savages. This the Indians heard, one of 
their missionaries writes, ‘‘ with resigna- 
tion, concluding that God would perhaps 
choose this method to put an end to their 
sufferings. Prepossessed with this idea, 
they cheerfully delivered their guns, hatch- 
ets, and other weapons to the murderers, 
who promised to take good care of them, 
and in Pittsburgh to return every article 
to its rightful owner. Our Indians even 
showed them all those things which they 
had secreted in the woods, assisted in pack- 
ing them up, and emptied all their beehives 
for these pretended friends.” 

In the meantime one of the assistants, 
John Martin by name, went to Salem, ten 
miles distant, and carried the good news 
that a party of whites had come from the 
settlements to carry them to a place of 
safety and give them protectien. ‘‘ The 
Salem Indians,” says the same narrative, 
‘did not hesitate to accept of this propo- 
sal, believing unanimously that God had 
sent the Americans to release them from 
their disagreeable situation at Sandusky, 
and imagining that when arrived at Pitts- 
burgh they might soon find a safe place to 
build a settlement and easily procure ad- 
vise and assistance from Bethlehem,” 


Some of the whites expressed a desire to 
see the village of Salem, were conducted 
thither, and received with much friendship 
by the Indians. On the way, they entered 
into spiritual conversation with their un- 
suspecting companions, feigning great piety 
and discoursing on many religious and 
scriptural subjects. They offered also to 
assist the Salem Indians in moving their 
effects. 

In the meantime, the defenseless Indians 
at Gnadeuhutten were suddenly attacked, 
driven together, bound with ropes and 
confined. As soon as the Salem Indi- 
ans arrived, they met with the same 
fate. 

The murderers then held a council,to de- 
cide what should be done with them. By 
a majority of votes it was decided to kill 
them al] the next day. To the credit of 
humanity be it recorded, there then were 
in this banda few who remonstrated; de- 
clared that these Indians were innocent and 
harmless and should be set at liberty, or, at 
least,given up to the government as prison- 
ers. Their remonstrances were unavailing, 
and, finding that they could not prevail on 
these monsters to spare the Indians’ lives, 
‘‘they wrung their hands, calling God to 
witness that they were innocent of the 
blood of these Christian Indians. They 
withdrew to some distance from the scene 
of slaughter.” 

The majority were unmoved, and only 
disagreed as to the method of putting their 
victims to death. Some were for burning 
them alive; others for tomahawking and 
scalping them. The latter method was de- 
termined on, and a message was sent to 
the Indians that, ‘‘as they were Christian 
Indians, they might prepare themselves 
in a Christian manner, for they must all 
die to-morrow.” 

The rest of the narrative is best told in 
the words of the Moravian missionaries. 
‘‘It may be easily conceived how great 
their terror was at hearing a sentence so 
unexpected. However, they soon recol- 
lected themselves, and patiently suffered 
the murderers to lead them into two houses, 
in one of which the brethren were con- 
fined and in the other the sisters and 
children.” ‘‘Finding that all entreaties 
to save their lives were to no purpose, 
and that some, more bloodthirsty than oth- 
ers, were anxious to begin upon them, 
they united in begging a short delay, that 
they might prepare themselves for death, 
which request was granted them. Then, 
asking pardon for whatever offense they 
had given or grief they had occasioned to 
each other, they kneeled down, offering 
fervent prayers to God their Saviour and 
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kissing one another. Under a flood of tears, 


fully resigned to His will, they sang praises 
unto him, in the joyful hope that they would 
soon be relieved from all pains and join their 
Redeemer in everlasting bliss.” 

‘Phe murderers, impatient to make a be- 
ginning, came again to them while they 
were singing, and, inquiring whether they 
were now ready for dying, they were an- 
swered in the affirmative, adding that they 
had commended their immortal souls te God, 
who had given them the assurance in their 
hearts that he would receive their souls. 
One of the party,now taking up a cooper’s 
mallet, which lay in the house, saying 
‘ How exactly this will answer for the pur- 
pose!’ began with Abraham, and continued 
knocking down one after another until he 
counted fourteen that he had killed with 
his own hands. He pow banded the instru- 
ment to one of his fellow-murderers, say- 
ing: ‘My arm fails me. Go on in the same 
way. I think I have done pretty well.’ 
In another house, where mostly women, 
and children were confined, Judith, a re- 
markably pious aged widow, was the first 
victim, After they had finished the horrid 
deed, they retreated to a small distance 
from the slaughter-houses; but,after a while, 
returning again to view the dead bodies, 
and finding one of them (Abel), although 
scalped and mangled, attempting to raise 
himself from the floor, they so renewed 
their blows upon him that he never rose 
again.” ‘‘ Thus ninety-six persons magni- 
fied the name of the Lord by patient- 
ly meeting a cruel death. Sixty-two were 
grown persons and thirty-four children. 
Many of them were born of Christian pa- 
rents in the Society, and were among those 
whoin the year 1763 were taken under 
the protection of the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment at the time of the riots of the Pax- 
ton Boys.” ‘‘Two boys, about fourteen 
years of age, almost miraculously es- 
caped from this massacre. One of them 
was scalped and thrown down for dead. Re- 
covering himself, he looked around; but, 
with great presence of mind,lay down again 
quickly, feigning death. In a few moments 
he saw the murderers return, and again 
bury their hatchets in the head of Abel, 
who was attempting to rise, though scalped 
and terribly mangled. As soon as it was 
dark, Thomas crept over the dead bodies 
and escaped to the woods, where he hid 
himself till night. The other lad, who was 
confined in the house with the women, con- 
trived unnoticed to slip through a trap- 
door into the cellar, where he lay concealed 
through the day, the blood all the while 
running down through the floor in streams. 
At dark he escaped through a small win- 
dow and crept to the woods, where he en- 
countered Thomas; and the two made their 
way together, after incredible hardships, to 
Sandusky. To describe the grief and ter- 
ror of the Indian congregation on hearing 
that so large a number of its members were 
so cruelly massacred is impossible. Pa- 
rents wept and mourned for the loss of 
their children, husbands for their wives 
and wives for their husbands, children for 
their parents, sisters for brothers and 
brothers for sisters. But they murmured 
pot, nor did they call for vengeance on 
the murderers; but prayed for them. And 
their greatest consolation was a full assur- 
ance that all their beloved relatives were 
now at home in the presence of the Lord 
and in full possession of everlasting happi- 
ness.” 

An account of this massacre was given in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of April 17th,1782. 
It runs as follows: 

‘The people being greatly alarmed, and 
having received intelligence that the Indian 
towns on the Muskingum had not moved, 
as reported, a number of men, properly pro- 
vided, collected and rendezvoused on the 
Ohio opposite the Mingo Bottom, with a 
desire to surprise the above towns. 

‘*One hundred men swam the river and 
proceeded to the towns on the Muskingum, 
where the Indians had collected a large 
quantity of provisions to supply their war 
parties. They arrived at the townin the 
night,undiscovered, attacked the Indiansin 
their cabins, and so completely surprised 
them that they killed and scalped upward 
of ninety, but a few making their escape: 
about forty of whom were warriors, the 
rest old women and children, About eighty 
horses fell into their hands, which they 
loaded with the plunder, the greatest part 


furs and skins, and returned to the Ohio, 
without the loss of & man.” 





DR. NATHANIEL EMMONS. 





BY E, P. PARKER, D.D. 


“Ir is a just cause of gratitude to 
Heaven that Dr. Emmons was induced to 
write his own biography.” 

With this first sentence of Dr. Ide’s me- 
moir of the Franklin theologian we hearti- 
ly agree, and add that it is also a just cause 
of gratitude that Dr. Ide wrote his memoir 
and that Dr. Park was induced to publish 
his ‘‘ Reflections of a Visitor” upon the 
persoual and social character of Dr. Em- 
mons. A reperusal of these three docu- 
ments has made us earnestly wish that they 
might be republished in some convenient 
and inexpensive form, as furnishing a vivid 
picture of one of the most original, vigor- 
ous, and delightful characters in the annals 
of New England clergymen. 

His brief, lucid, modest autobiography 
is as fresh as «a fragment of Thomas Fuller. 
The memoir by Dr. [de is never dull, while 
Professor Park’s reminiscences are perfect- 
ly delightful. Few persons now care about 
the ‘‘ Exercise Scheme,” or would much en- 
joy Dr. Emmons’s sermons, although we 
doubt if any American clergyman has 
written in purer, clearer, cleaner En- 
glish than he; but his individuality 
was as strongly marked as that of Dr. 
Bushnell. His ‘‘ quantity of being” was 
immense and the quality of it remarkable. 
No one of the ‘‘ fathers” seems so attract- 
ive. He was born in East Haddam, in the 
Colony of Connecticut, in 1745; graduated 
from Yale College in 1767; wrestled with 
Dr. Smalley in the ‘‘ New Divinity”; went 
through all the conflicts and horrors of an 
old-fashioned New England conversion; 
had the honor of being rated as heretical 
by some of the council that examined him 
for licensure; and finally settled in Frank- 
lin, Mass., ‘‘in some measure a speckled 
bird,” to labor there in the ministry from 
the year 1773 until 1827, and to live there 
in universal honor until his death, which 
occurred, at the age of ninety-five, in 1840. 
Scanning uow his autobiography, one finds 
many things in it worth noting. Entcring 
the ministry, he diligently examined his 
talents and distinguished betweer what he 
could and could not do. ‘‘ Destitute of an 
easy address, of a strong voice, of a good style, 
and of a graceful delivery, despair- 
tng of being a popular, I was solicitous only 
to become an instructive preacher.” He de- 
termined to preach upon the most import- 
ant doctrines of the Gospel, and to make 
his discourses argumentative. He first 
chose his subject, and then a text adapted 
toit. He thoroughly digested his subject, 
then planned his discourse, and strove to 
put his thoughts into ‘‘plain, familiar, 
decent language,” that every common per- 
son might understand. 

No minister ever gave himself more in- 
dustriously to his profession. He declined 
invitations. made his study his home and 
his ministerial duties his whole employ- 
ment. Ifa house must be bought or re- 
paired, suitable persons were employed to 
do the business. He would not do an 
hour’s work in garden or field. He sought 
diligently in all quarters for books, select- 
ing ‘‘ the best and the worst.” He schooled 
himself to hard, honest, patient thinking, 
and read freely in history, ethics, meta- 
physics, and civil polity. He read ‘‘ well- 
written tragedies, for the sake of real im- 
provement inthe art of preaching,” and 
thought them the best books to teach true 
eloquence. To avoid the mistake of those 
who disregard general knowledge, and 
ignorantly ‘imagine that all are heretics who 
donot subscribe to their contracted creed, . . . 
I resolved to read and study divinity in a lib- 
eral manner, and notto adopt the sentiments 
of my own denomination, nor to reject the 
sentiments of other denominations, without 
examining them for myself in the best man- 
ner I was able.’ 

Though he was fond of reading, he 
found that reading more than he could 
digest tended to unsettle his mind. 

“7 believe there is scarcely any circum- 
stance which has @ more direct tendency to 
turn learned men into skeptics than reading 
too much and thinking too little, . . Steady, 
patient, persevering thinking will generally 
surmount every obstacle, in the search of 
truth.” 

Heactordingly sought after and examined 
the more difficult points of divinity, and 
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improved every opportunity of conversing 
with ministers, old and young, orthodox 
and heterodox, upon theological subjects. 
He testifies to the great value of conversation 
in mastering difficulties of thought. Free 
discussion would suggest thoughts which 
had never occurred in reading or thinking 
upon a aubject. 

He thoroughly admired and believed in 
Calvinism, though he thought ‘‘ Calvinism 
had Jost much of its purity and simplicity, 
by going through so many unskillful 
hands.” He did not believe that the first 
sin of Adam was imputed to his posterity; 
nor that the righteousness of Christ is im- 
puted to believers for their justification; 
nor that sinners are under natural inability 
to turn from sin unto holiness; nor that 
Christ made atonement for the clect only. 
He called these notions ‘‘ gross absurdi- 
ties,” inconsistent ‘‘ with both reason and 
Scripture.” ‘ 

He disapproved of all overtures of fellow- 
ship with those denominations who hold 
rystems of theology subversive of genuine 
Calvinism. One or two striking paragraphs 
may be quoted as touching questions that 
now agitate our churches. Speaking of 
various societies which had been formed 
for laudable purposes, he says: 

‘* Some of these societies and some of their 
measures I highly approve and wish to pro 
mote; but I do not approve of any of them 
as national societies and claiming a na 
tional authority to -superintend 
our academies, our colleges, our theological 
institutions, or our churches and their pas- 
tors; and, if they persist in their claims 
and succeed in their measures, I see noth- 
ing to prevent their establishing a national 
religion and exercising an ecclesiastical 
dominion as arbitrary and dangerous as 
any that now exists in the Christian world.” 


Dr. Emmons was no less fearful of arbi- 
trary power than of error of opinion. 
* Aspiring ecclesiastics” were as danger 
ous in his day as heretics. He believed 
there was room for progress in theology, 
and was as fearless in the avowal of his 
convictions as he was independent in their 
formation, Ecclesiastical associations, pro- 
tracted meetings, evengelistic revivals, in- 
strumental music in publie worship were 
all sturdily resisted. 

‘* Associationism leads to consociation 
ism; consociationism leads to Preshvteri- 
anism; Presbyterianism leads to Episco 
pacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman Catholi 
cism; and Roman Catholicism is an ulti- 
mate fact.” 

** Just definitions, like just distinctions, 
either prevent or end disputes.” 

In such sentences the quality of his mind 
is shown. Dr. Park truly says that his 
doctrinal sermons give no adequate idea of 
the man. In respect of his hearty hatred 
for all shams, his homely wisdom and wit, 
his freshness and cheerfulness, his terse, 
racy, pithy way of putting things in con- 
versation, he reminds me of Dr. Bushnell 
Indeed, the story which has been often told 
of Dr. Bushnell, that he declared some 
proposed colleagueship unlawful, because 
the Scriptures forbid to plow with an ox 
and ass together, originated with Dr. Em- 
mons, when some one asked him what he 
thought of sending out, together, his ser- 
mon on the perdition of Judas and a Uni- 
versalist review of it. . 

Even in old age he walked erect, and his 
appearance in a three-cornered hat and in 
shoe and knee-buckles was a striking one. 
*« My feet are the best part of me,” he said. 

Looking at a finely-written manuscript, 
he said: ‘‘ What a pity that one who can 
write so well had not something to write!” 
When asked for the best system of rhet- 
oric, he replied: ‘‘ 1st. Have something to 
say. 2d. Say it.” He was not ashamed 
to say ‘‘I don't know.” A patronizing 
city minister, who had read and regretted 
his sermon on the Atonement, sent the fol 
lowing letter 

** May Ist. 
*« My Dear Brother :—I have read your ser- 
mon on the Atonement, and have wept over it 
‘* Yours, affectionately, A. B.C.” 
To which the following reply was imme- 
diately dispatched: 
** May 8p. 

“* Dear Sir:—l have read your letter, and 

laughed at ft. 


* Yours, NATHANIEL EmMons.”’ 


To a young man who had gone over the 
entire system of theology in one sermon 
he said: “Do you expect ever to preach 
again?” 





To another he said: ‘‘ Your sermon was 
like Seekonk Plain—long and level.” When 
asked why young clergymen felt so small 
after talking with him, he replied, with an 
exceeding wit: ‘‘ Because they feel so big 
before they come.” After exposing ‘the 
self-contradiction of some critic, he said: 
‘‘ But this man was by birth an Irishman.” 
When asked his opinion concerning four 
clergymen, he replied: ‘‘ The first is Calvin- 
isticalish, the second Calvinistical, the 
third Calvinistic, the fourth a Calvinist. 
For my own part, I wish to be either some- 
thing or nothing in theology. I hate to be 
something ish.” And, if Calvinism in the 
hands of Dr. Emmons (as in his Pharaoh 
sermon) looks horribly grim, it is only 
because Dr. Emmons takes no pains to 
conceal or disguise its real aspect. From 
the text ‘‘Samucl hewed Agag in pieces be- 
fore the Lord” he educed the following 
cheerful proposition: ‘‘ Men are more mer- 
ciful to their enemies than God is to his.” 
When he was admonished that his end 
drew near, the characteristic reply was: 
‘‘T am ready.” To Professor Park he spoke 
with joy of seeing the patriarchs and proph- 
ets, and of longing to see and talk with 
Paul. But especially he longed to behold 
Christ. He added: ‘‘I do not know, how- 
ever, that I shall be saved. If another 
man should be the subject of all my exer- 
cises, I think I should have a hope of Aim. 
Perhaps I shall be shut out. But if lam 
not saved, I shall be disappointed.” 

Professor Park adds: ‘‘ There was some- 
thing in his silence—in what he did not say, 
except with his significant eye—that beg- 
gars description.” 

No other of our old New England divines 
interests me so much as this same Dr. Em- 
mons, No matter about his theology 
(neither better nor worse than the average 
Calvinism of that time), the great, whole- 
some, original, upright and downright, 
wise, witty, simple, and fearless man of 
God attracts one. If this article shall send 
any of our younger clergymen to the mem- 
orial papers herein alluded to and drawn 
upon, or canse them tostudy the great man 
himself, it will do some good. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





A COMPROMISE BETWEEN FREE 
BAPTISTS AND P42DO-BAPTISTS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD P. BAKER. 


Why is not the transaction of our 
Saviour’s blessing little children a suffi- 
ciently broad foundation whereon to erect 
what, when it should be fully constructed, 
might be termed the ordinance of infant 
consecration, in distinction from that of 
infant sprinkling or baptism? It is a wide- 
spread fecling, even among Pedo-Baptists, 
that, a person having been converted, he 
should thereupon be baptized; and that the 
prior sprinkling such an one may have 
received in infancy is no sufficient and 
proper substitute for that water baptism 
which, according to the uniform New Test- 
ament teaching, should follow believing. 
This on the one hand; while, on the other, 
all devout Baptists, equally with Prdo- 
Baptists, recognize the propricty and duty 
of Christian parents covenanting with God 
in behalf of their children, as also of mark- 
ing and emphasizing said covenant by some 
sign or external form appealing to the 
senses. 

Suppose, now, that infants were brought 
to the house of God the same as at present, 
and that, parents having made the usual 
promise, the hand of the clergyman, with- 
out any water upon it, was laid on their 
heads, while his lips uttered words some- 
what like these: ‘‘In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I now conse- 
crate this child to God, Heaven, and ever- 
lasting life,” or some other and more felici-. 
tous formula, In this case the propriety 
and necessity of adult baptism immediatdy 
upon believing would be completely al. 
lowed, while there would be secured at 
the same time each and all those moral and 
spiritual advantages which are commonly 
supposed to accrue from infant baptism and 
the recognition of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant. 

The method of practice, touching infant 
baptism, here suggested differs from the 
one now in vogue merely in this, thet the 





hand of the clerical administrator is re- 
quired to be, at the time of administration, 
dry,instead of wet. The consecrating formu. 
la likewise required to put some other 
word in place of “‘ baptize.” The above 
change of method generally and cordially 
adopted, and then Pedo-Baptists would, as 
they always ought to, receive water bap~ 
tism upon believing; Baptist parents, as 
they, too, always ought to, would formally 
consecrate their children to God; while, 
lastly, what is more than all, an exceed- 
ingly unhappy schism in the body of 
Christ would be healed. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Fine Arts. 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN EN- 
GLAND. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 

















TuatT the tendencies of the present age are 
entirely opposed to imaginative art is a fact 
which may, unhappily, be considered a truism. 
The schools ignore it, and those few artists 
who possess genuine imaginative power appeal 
rather to a select circle of admirers than to 
the general public. The great art movement 
of modern times (pre-Raphaelitism) and the 
teaching of Professor Ruskin have suc- 
ceeded in effecting au immense change for 
the better in our art work, as compared with 
that of a quarter of a century ago; but the 
pre-Raphaelite leaders have even yet found no 
successors in those qualities of intense feeling 
and lofty imagination which distinguish them, 
andthe new spirit with which they reanimaied 
a sterile and conventional era in the history of 
art has only produced in the younger genera- 
tion either an increased regard for the reali- 
ties of external nature or, on the other hand, 
an affectation of their mannerisms, which has 
discredited in undiscerning minds the works 
of the masters themselves. 

Without doubt, the best art which the world 
bas produced for many years past has pro- 
ceeded from England. Yet, with Turner the 
poetry of landscape painting was born and 
with him it seems to have expired. Our pres- 
ent landscape painters exhibit annually works 
admirable in their kind and distinguished by 
fidelity to Nature, but with no trace of that 
vast intellectual and imaginative power which 
Turner displayed. In figure painting, again, 
we are fortunate in having still among us two 
or three men whose works will compare in the 
highest qualities of art with the great paint- 
ings of old. But the genuine admirers of such 
artistsas D.G. Rossetti and Edward Burne- 
Jones are yet few, although, I believe, increas 
ing year by year; and the young artists of 
their school must be admitted generally rather 
to imitate the eccentricities than to share the 
greatness of those masters. 

To a large number of Americans the names 
of our most distinguished artists are probably 
as familiar as to us in England, and no apology 
will, therefore, be needed for the short ac- 
count which I propose to give of our Royal 
Academy Exhibition of this year. Within the 
walls of the Academy every summer is ex- 
posed a vast collection of works of painting 
aud sculpture, which may not unfairly be re- 
garded as representing the general condition 
of English art at the time. This year, as 
usual, the imaginative element is conspicuous 
by its absence. The greatest, as well as best- 
known painter whose works are here dis- 
played is, undoubtedly, John Everett Mil- 
lais. He sends this year six works, in which 
complete grasp of the subject is joined to 
almost perfect mastery of execution. The 
subjects are all portraits, the most notable 
historically, as well as artistically, being that 
of our great orator and politician, John 
Bright. Another charming work of this 
artist is ‘* The Cuckoo’’—two children seated 
in a wood, amidst bluebells and primroses 
(somewhat slovenly in execution, however), 
and listening with evident delight to the bird 
of spring. While speaking of Mr. Millais, I 
may, perhaps, digress from the subject of the 
Academy to saya few words of a picture of 
his which is certainly the most exquisite 
example of contemporary art that I have seen 
this year. It is simply a portrait of a little 
girl, sitting on a fallen tree-trunk, with afew 
cherries lying beside her, from ‘which the 
title of the picture (‘‘Cherry-ripe’’) is de- 
rived. Nothing more than this; but the half- 
shy, wholly sweet expression of the face, the 
child-like quaintness of attitude, and the evi- 
dent sympathy of the master with his little 
model render this picture, as I think, un- 
equaled of its kind. in the work of any artist 
save Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter par 
excellence of children, This picture was on 
view during the spring stan exhibition ar- 
ranged by the proprietors of The 
newspaper, in company with s pumber 


other works, which, although some of them 
by eminent artists, gave one the impression 
of having been got together for the purpose 


Mr. Millais’s work. 

To return tothe Academy. Passing from 
Mr. Millais’s pictures, which alone in the ex- 
hibition have any claim to be eonsidered 
great, we findan immense amount of work, 
occasionally good, occasionally bad, but in 
the vast majority of instances worthy of 
neither special praise nor blame. The reason 
why this dull level of mediocrity is so per- 
sistently mainteined year after year is not far 
to seek. The majority of artists nowadays 
think more of living by their art than of living 
Sorit. To produces picture that will sell is the 
goal of their ambition. I shall be within the 
limits in asserting that out of every ten 
artiste nine have no business whatever to be in 
the profession. This undesirable condition of 
affairs is in no small degree owing to the 
largely increased facility which modern civil- 
ization affords to the artist. In the old times, 
when a painter, in addition to his proper artis- 
tic work, was obliged to prepare all his ma- 
terials, the amount of hard-labor and etudy 
therefor required was sufficient to deter from 
the pursuit of art those in whom the art fac- 
ulty was not innate. Nowthat the materials 
are supplied ready prepared by the artiste’ 
colormen, the artist’s own labor is confined to 
applying them, and the thorn-hedge of toil 
which encircled the Palace of Art is leveled 
before his feet. 

The claim which, by reason of his position» 
the president, Sir F. Leighton, has upon our 
attention is scarcely sustained by the merit of 
his works. His reputation, deservedly high, 
will assuredly not be increased by the exhibi- 
tion of such smooth effeminacies as his pic- 
tures of this year. Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Venus and 
Esculapius’’ (No. 250) is a careful and well- 
painted work, with figures gracefully drawn 
and composed, the effect of the whole being, 
however, much injured by the cold and opaque 
coloring. We can but feel grateful to Mr. 
George Leslie for the sweet, innocent English 
girls whom he has depicted for us in‘ All 
that Glitters is not Gold ” (No. 131); and,in 
an age of soot and steam, we shall not be dis- 
posed to object very strongly to the extreme 
primness and order of his pictures, although 
at times not only the costumes of his figures, 
but the very trees and grass-plats and garden- 
palings have the appesrance of having come 
direct from the laundress, M. Alma-Tade- 
ma’s work is, as usual, distinguished by high 
technical skill and archeologically interesting, 
but of little value otherwise. In ‘‘Fredegon- 
da’’ (No. 328) the luxurious reclining figure, 
ealmly drawing back the curtain, to gaze upon 
tie deed which disgraces her, is no adequate 
representation of the injured woman, con- 
sumed by the fire of jealousy; and even the 
tigress-like wrath of the face does not com- 
pensate for the unfeeling and mechanical con- 
ception of the figure. Mr. Pettie is an artist 
of undoubted power; but much cannot be 
said for his pictures this year. His portrait 
group of “‘ Mrs. Dominick Gregg and Chil- 
dren ’’ (No. 122) is particularly disagreeable in 
color. In the same room Mr. Pettie has also a 
small picture—‘‘ Before the Battle ’’ (No. 184) 
—representing a suit of armor with a man in 


t. 

’ Of the large number of portraits exhibited, 
besides Mr. Millais’s, the most noticeable are 
those of Mr. Watts and a portrait group of 
two figures—‘‘ The House-builders”’ (No. 40) 
—by Frank Dicksee, a young and promising 
artist, in whose work the faithful painting of 
accessories, as well as figures,and the rich- 
ness of color are specially admirable. 

On the whole, this year the landscapes are 
more satisfactory than the figure subjects. 
There is by no means anything particularly 
striking or important in this branch of art; 
but there is a considerable number of pleas 
ant, faithful studies from Nature, which are 
both healthy and enjoyabie. Mr. Brett's 
paintings demand our respect as marvels of 
patient work and keen perception of natural 
phenomena. Imagination and sentiment are, 
indeed, lacking in them ; but, in spite of this 
deficiency, Mr. Brett’s bright blue skies and 
perfectly-modeled calm seas are In a high ce 
gree deserving of admiration. There is some- 
what more sentiment, but far less careful 
elaboration, in Mr. Hook’s breezy seaside bits, 
always welcome for their freshness and ab- 
sence of affectation. In the Water-Color 
Room are not a few pleasant little landscape 
drawings—quiet nooks, old red-roofed houses, 
farmyards and hayricks, and the like—all 
speaking of healthy, honest work from the 
artist and offering to the spectator sincere, if 
restricted enjoyment. 

Lastly, in the Sculpture Gallery, 1 would 
draw attention to Mr. Boebm’s terra-cotta 
bust of Prof. Ruskin, an entirely admirable 
and sympathetic portrait, of high value, both 
asa characteristic likeness of one of the great- 
est men of the age and ag masterly piece of 
ert-vork, 








of enhancing, by contrast, the attractions of . 
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In this brief review I have of necessity left 
unnoticed many works excellent in various 
degrees ; but such works as I have been en- 
abled to examine tend to confirm what I have 
said upon two prominent features of modern 
art—namely, the all but total absence of 
imagination and the vast preponderance of 
mediocrity. It is not too much to say that in 
the present Academy Exhibition there is not 
one work of true imaginative power. The 
only works exhibited to which the title great 
can in any measure be conceded are portraits 
—Millais’s and Boehm’s. Of the subject pic- 
tures by artists of repute, to whom, if any 
whither, we should look for imagination and, 
at least, earnestness of purpose, little can be 
said in praise. Sir F. Leighton has, indeed, 
at times produced noble work, as witness his 
fresco in the South Kensington Museum ; but 
he sends this year nothing more than a series 
of languid female figures, with an over-ripe 
lusciousness of coloring, suggestive of dessert 
after dinner, and wholly unworthy of the 
painter. M. Alma-Tadema’s subjects are ap- 
parently chosen, with rare exceptions, as mere 
vehicles for the display of his antiquarian 
knowledge ; while the coldness and want of 
deep feeling in Mr. Poynter’s work prevent 
its appealing in any marked degree to our 
sympathy. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








BENEFITS OF BAD SANITARY AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 





THERE are few evils to society for which 
there are not some compensations to individu- 
als. Some man who is given over to close 
mathematical calculations has shown how de- 
pendent the world is for success upon the 
presence of evil. While not ready to adopt the 
views of Ingersoll, that ‘‘his majesty myself” 
from ‘‘Dante’s Inferno’’ would governthe world 
reasonably well, there are, nevertheless, some 
who attribute all their personal success to 
the production of wrong. We have lately 
taken a general survey of the insanitary con- 
ditions of the vast throng, and made some dis- 
coveries of how much the worki is indebted 
to its mistakes and its failures. ; 

We know of a city not far from New York» 
which has as its water-supply more than its 
share of the sewage that comes down from 
manufacturing cities above it. The water 
will smell if kept in a bottle; but if put in 
the stomach, in not too large quantities, it 
does not generally cause bed-ridden sickness. 
It is true that when summer comes and heat 
is added to this moisture all the well-to- 
do people leave town for the mountain 
or the seaside. They would never know 
the joy of this recreation, or that feeling 
of recuperation which one has after a 
period? of depression or half-health, unless 
they could have this experience. Then, 
too, many of the poorer or wage classes have 
large families, which are difficult of support. 
Not being able to leave in the summer, they 
are able, without any violent methods, to se- 
cure that abatement of population for which 
a certain school of political economists con- 
tend. Malthus, being a clergyman on a small 
living and with a numerous household, be- 
came so disheartened that he wrote a book to 
show that population was limited by the means 
of subsistence. He took into view only hu- 
man increase and the loss of soil productions. 
Had he lived in some of our modern cities, and 
seen the facilities they possess of limiting 
population by bad water and summer com- 
plaints, he never would have doubted the lim- 
iting and regulative capacities of destructive 
metamorphosis. 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
while most consoling and complimentary to 
those that survive, needs this most important 
auxiliary to secure its full appreciation. The 
amount of limitation that can be secured to 
the average population of cities during the 
summer months by a poor water-supply has 
never been set forth in any treatise on political 
economy and statecraft to adegree to which 
its efficiency entitles it. It is quiet, unobtru- 
sive, effective. Physiciansand undertakers, 
to no small degree, owe their efficiency and 
summer support to this agency. 

Next in availability as a controlling element 
of population is the sewerage and garbage 
which await the summer heat. Much of this 
is quite conservative in winter; but when 
summer comes it boils well. The air comes to 
have such a constituency as to be called aeria] 
sewage. When the sense of oppression and 
embarrassment nearly overpowers, away off 
we go for Coney Island, to get a sniff of puri- 
ty. With more enthusiasm than General 
Xerxes or any of his soldiery, we cry: ‘The 
sea! These!’ But too often some of the 
children must be left at home, Here, too, 
there is an adjustment of numbers to the 
means of subsistence, Cen you make your 





tenements pay?’’ was an inquiry made of a 
wealthy undertaker. “Not by rents,” said 
he. “But the loss is made up by the funer- 
als.’ Picture to yourself a city in which 
could be secured pure air, pure water, good 
food, and healthy homes. How it would limit 
the growth of watering-places! How it would 
restrict travel and disturb railroad corpora- 
tions! How it would limit the usefulness of 
doctors, druggists, and sextons! How cem- 
etery speculation would languisb ! 

By perfect methods of sanitation, another 
great peril would be to the sewer interests. 
Few realize how much defective sewers 
contribute to the industrial activity of a city, 
The buying of poor pipe,the laying of new 
lines, the frequent digging up and replace- 
ment of wrongly-laid tile, the employment 
thus given to multitudes of men who other- 
wise would be idle and vote the wrong ticket 
—all these and many other considerations 
magnify the importance of sustaining and de- 
veloping this progressive industry. It is 
underground and is apt, therefore, not to be a 
subject of daily thought, as is an elevated 
railroad at your second-story bedroom. ‘* Out 
of sight, out of mind,’’ often leads to an under- 
valuing of the financial and industrial availa- 
bility of underground labor. Water-meters, 
gas-meters, and sewer-traps area part of the 
wealth of the people, as really as coal and gold- 
mines. Although worked by suction, it is 
that transfer of commodities and interchange 
of value which is the basis of trade. It keeps 
the capital which any householder has invest- 
ed in his real estate from stagnation. It gives 
it circulation. The fact is that modern im- 
provements as allied to insanitary conditions 
constitute one of the chief features and some 
of the largest attractions of our modern civili- 
zation. Whenever an epidemic occurs, we are 
impressed with the capacity that manufactured 
diseases have to make things lively. If all the 
conditions of health could be secured in our 
modern cities, few have an idea how it would 
palsy many of our activities. We only insist 
that it should be the duty of some special city 
officers to keep an accurate account of these 
great forces of society, so that they may be 
properly estimated and have their true valua- 
tion. The laws of profit and loss are at work, 
and it is, at least, right that the true estimate 
should be put upon the agency and availibility 
of insanitary conditions. 


Biblical Research, 


Now that the survey of Western Palestine 
is completed, and the publication of map 
and memoirs is well under way, the Palesti 








Conrad Schick, of Jerusalem, had independ- 
ently affirmed the same thing. The import- 
ance of correcting this false impression leads 
us to notice a second affirmation of his opin- 
ion by Herr Schick, in the last number of 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina- Vereins: 

‘* Tristram’s Beitharran is certainly the same 

place which I have styled Rameh. The Arabs 
of that region know nothing of any Beth 
Haran, but only Rameh. There is another 
ancient site, for which the Arabs accompany- 
ing me knew no name, lying wholly in the 
waste portion of the region, destitute of 
thickets and water, which also presented no 
ruins projecting above the surface. Nor is the 
situation elévated ; but I recognized in it an 
ancient site, from the somewhat uneven sur- 
face and from a great multitude of pots- 
herds and similar things. On these accounts, 
this spot cannot by any means be Tristram’s 
Beitharran. The three tracts—Nimrin, Ke- 
frain, and RAameh—together form an oasis, 
and, indeed, the largest one in the Vale of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea.”’ 
To which the editor of the Zeitschrift adds: 
‘“‘Wherefore, the name Beth Haran is to be 
stricken from our current maps. No ground 
presents itself for the identification thereof 
with Rameh.” 





...-A curious allusion to the Semitic prac- 
tice of venerating large stones, regarding 
them as betyli, or Beth-els,*‘ habitations of the 
deity,” occurs in a passage in the eleventh 
tablet of the great Gisdhubar Epic of ancient 
Babylonia. This eleventh tablet is the tablet 
which contains the Chaldean account of the 
Deluge, discovered by George Smith, who, 
however, misunderstood the passage relative 
to the erection of a Beth-el. It should run as 
follows, the dots marking places where the 
characters are destroyed: 

“ (Gisdhubar) bound together the heavy stones... . ) 
(He and Nis-Hea, the pilot of the Chaldean Noah. 
dragged itandto.... 
he, even Gisdhubar, took the animal... . 
he cut the heavy stones... . 
one nner he poured out in libation to it for his 





From this we see that a cairn was first set up, 
then ap animal was sacrificed, and finally an 
offering was made to the great stone or Beth- 
el itself. For the practice in question see 
Isaiah lvii, 6. 


....The real origin and meaning of the title 
Fl Shaddai, translated “‘ God Almighty ”’ in the 
A. V., has been a matter of much controversy. 
The view which connects it with the Egyptian 
Set cannot be maintained, Set or Typhon, the 
god of the Semitic strangers, being really an 
Egyptian word and appearing in its full form 
as Sutech. Nor can it be connected with the 
Phenician deity Sadidos, mentioned by Philo 
Byblius. Equally difficult is it to derive it 
from the verb shadad, ‘‘to destroy.”’ It is 





Exploration Fund is looking ahout for fur- 
ther work to do. At the late meeting of its 
general committee it was resolved, as the best 
way of carrying out the objects of the society, 
to dispatch an exploring party every year, at 
a costof about $5,000, with a special object 
and under definite instructions. The follow- 
ing undertakings were proposed. 1. An ex- 
pedition tothe Lake of Gennesaret, to make 
excavations on the supposed sites of Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and to examine 
the eastern shores of the lake. 2. To makea 
geological report on the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea. 3. To survey the whole of Eastern 
Palestine. A pamphlet is to be drawn up on 
this subject, setting forth the desiderata 
and points of biblical interest, to be investi- 
gated on this side of the Jordan. It is ad- 
mitted that ‘‘the Americans”’ have executed 
a reconnoissance map of Eastern Palestine, 
but it has been found impossible to incorporate 
this map with our own exact survey ; thatasa 
reconnoissance it adds considerably to our 
knowledge of the country, but it is merely a 
preliminary, and not an accurate and exhaust- 
fve survey ; and that, while it has been issued 
separately, the committee are advised it can- 
not be reduced and engraved as a part of 
their small map. Therefore, what has been 
done for the west of the Jordan by the Fund 
remains to be done for the east also by the 
English Fund. 4. Excavations in search of 
special points in Jerusalem. 5. Examination 
of some of the principal places in Western 
Palestine—such as Mount Gerizim, the Valley 
of Shechem, the Tomb of Joseph, Samaria, 
Cesarea, Jamnia, Gaza, Jebel Fureidis, Tibneh, 
Bethshean, Jezreel. 6. To explore the cities 
of the Negeb, or South Country. 7. To make 
researches in the Lebanon and Northern Syria 
8. To explore Midian. These are exceedingly 
important fields for the future labors of the 
British organization and both plan and reso- 
lution are in the highest degree commendable. 
The results are to be published in future 
numbers or, rather, volumes of the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Statement.” 


...-More than a year ago it was first stated 
in this column that the locality called Tell er- 
Rameh, in the Eastern Jordan Valley, could not 
have been the site of the scriptural Beth- 
haran, as is commonly supposed. Not long 
ster, we galled attention to the feet thet Herr 





possible that it is allied to the Assyrian sadu, 
“lord”; but the etymology proposed by 
Gesenius and lately defended by Prof. 
Robertson Smith, which takes it from the 
same root as the Aramaic sh’dd, “‘ he cast’ or 
“poured out,’’ isthe most probable. Accord- 
ing to this, the epithet would have originally 
signified ‘‘ God the sender of storms.”’ 


...-An average income of nearly $500 has 
been derived for eleven years past to the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund from profits on its 
copyrighted publications. 





Science. 
BLIND ANIMALS. 


Tue problem of the origin and evolution of 
blind animals has occupied much attention of 
late, several naturalists in this country, as 
well as Europe, having discussed the subject. 
There are a few who have expressed the belief 
that those blind animals have been created 
such with the caverns in which they live. But 
the majority are-in favor of the theory that 
the darkness of the caverns is the cause of the 
feebl or ab e of vision. Lately Dr. 
Grimm bas been investigating the blind Crus- 
taceans of the Caspian Sea. Twenty years 
ago, he says, one might have been contented 
with the view that animals were created blind 
because they were intended to live in the dark, 
so that the faculty of sight was unnecessary, 
Nowadays, however, this notion is supported 
by few. The great majority of naturalists 
recognize in the absence of eyes the result of 
a residence in darkness, by which the eyes 
must certainly retrograde, from disuse. Be- 
sides Fies’s experiment with the small crusta- 
cean, Gammamo pulez, it is well known, says 
Grimm, that persons who have lived for years 
in dark prisons have lost the pigment of their 
eyes, asalso that in many blind people the 
optic nerve has disappeared—i. ¢., is trans- 
formed into a mass which contains no visual 
nerve-fibers. Thus it appears very natural 
that animals which live in dark caves and 
depths of the sea, or in the earth itself, should 
lose their power of vision, their eyes being re- 
duced in size or wholly wanting. 

But we know, adds Grimm, that in the 
depths of the sea, where some eyeless animals 
eoour, Whose eprivation of eyes te explained 











by the darkness prevailing, there also exist 
forms which have not merely ordinary eyes, 
but unusually developed, large, prominent, 
and deeply pigmented eyes. The Gnatho- 
phausia of the “Challenger”? Expedition, 
dredged from a depth of 1,830 to 4,020 meters, 
actually possesses pedunculate eyes, and, be- 
sides these, ocelli on the maxille; the 
Memida, from 1,000 to 1,200 meters in depth, 
has well-developed and exceedingly sensitive 
eyes; While Gammaracanthus caspius, from 108 
fathoms, Boeckia spinosa, nasuta, and hystrix, 
from 70 to 150 fathoms in the Caspian Sea, 
and various species of Mysis, from the same 
sea and from depths down to 500 fathoms, all 
have well-developed, large, prominent, and 
black pigmented eyes. This sufficiently proves 
that at these depths the visual organ is made 
use of, as here absolute darkness does not 
prevail, but,.more properly, only a dark 
night. We have only to remember that noc- 
turnal animals—such as owls, predaceous 
mammals, etc.—possess very large and well- 
developed visual organs (in fact, eyes adapted 
to the darkness) to explain the established 
fact that the depths of the sea are inhabited 
by crustaceans in which the visual faculty is 
enormously increased. But, secing that, 
as has been said, forms of animals also 
exist in the same abysses whose eyes 
are but slightly developed or unpigmented, or 
even appear completely reduced to a rudi- 
mentary condition, it is evident that the ex- 
planation that the retrogressién of the eyes is 
produced by living in the depths of the sea is 
not sufficient. The forms discovered by Grimm 
in the depths of the Caspian Sea furnish 
ample illustration of the fact that eyed and 
eyeless forms may live together. Thus Fonto- 
poreia macrophthalmus and Niphargus caspius 
have pigmented but small eyes. Of the species 
of Onesimus, some have red, others (0. cas- 
piufperfectly unpigmented eyes, which inthe 
latter species, at least, are altogether deprived 
of the power of sight. With these more or less 
blind forms there live a number of Mysida, 
the large, well-developed eyes of which cer- 
tainly absorb . sufficient light, even the dark- 
ness of the ocean-depths. Grimm attempts to 
explain how the eyes disappear, and how the 
loss of sight is made up to the animal. Whilst 
admittedly the quantity of light is very small, 
at a certain distance from the surface it never 
falls to zero, so that the possibility of vis- 
ion is not excluded and the eyes of animals 
need only to be adapted to the comparative 
darkness. This appears to be the case with 
the Caspian Myside—G. caspius, Boeckia, etc. 
It is, however, conceivable that in many ani- 
mals the eyes do not become developed in the 
persistent darkness, and are replaced by other 
organs of sense. In the latter case the 
eyes may even become degenerated, and 
the more rapidly and completely the less 
they are used, the less the service 
they are capable of rendering to their pos- 
sessor. Thus, concludes our author, we see 
that in these two genera the defective faculty 
of sightis replaced by the augmented func- 
tions of other organs, and even brought about 
thereby, in so far as these render the eyes not 
indispensable and their retrograde nm ctamor- 
phosis, therefore, possible. How it happens 
that in the different genera different organs 
come to greater development depends on the 
external conditions and mode of life of the 
animal, which are to be looked upon as the 
primum movens in the process of the 
degeneration of the one and develop- 
ment of the other organ. Thus, whilst 
Niphargus swims freely in the water and not 
in the mud, Onesimus burrows about in the 
muddy bottom. Antenne, with sensitive 
organs, are of no use, therefore, and the more 
concealed parts of the body had to be pro- 
vided with such organs. 

Similar problems have arisen in connection 
with cave life, and an American writer several 
years ago showed that life in perpetual dark- 
ness acts differently on different animals, 
some eyeless or partially blind forms having 
tactile organs, long antenne and polpi, and 
remarkably long legs, or wholly new sense 
organs. Thus, the blind asrellus-like form 
has remarkably long appendages, these having 
arisen to supplement the loss of eyes; while 
in the seeing forms the body is much less 
modified. Different forms with different 
habits have had ancestors living out of doors 
and with dissimilar habits. 





In Australia there is an orchid known 
as Thelymitra circumspecta, which varies slight- 
ly in some individuals, but so slightly that no 
botanist has ever thought to make separate 
species of the variations. But some of the 
forms manage to secure to themselves self- 
fertilization, while others can never produce 
seed unless insects aid in bringing the pollen 
to the pistil. Referring to this fact,an En- 
glish scientific paper regards it as a case 
where the “links” in the chain of facts, 
‘‘which is to prove the modern doctrines of 
syolution,” are pot “ missing,” 
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Personalities. 

Manis, the late Empress of Russia, is said 
to have been a woman of great culture and to 
have disliked exceedingly the shallowness and 
frivolity of the grumbling boyars. She ad- 
mitted few of them to her intimacy, but Ger- 
manized her court more and more, and gave 
considerable offense by constantly speaking 
her native tongue, instead of French. When 
she became better known to the Czar’s sub- 
jects, she was more careful to humor their 
prejudices. But herantipatby to things French 
never relented at any time, and one of her fre- 
quent apostrophes to courtiers who had been 
travelivg was: ‘Talk to meof anything ex- 
cept Paris.’ The Empress’s favorite authors, 
after those of her own country, were English ; 
and, though she had no political liking for 
Great Britain, she studied the language dili- 
gently and was conversant with the works of 
the best poets and novelists. Of handsome 
presence and grave mien, the Empress always 
seemed to be at Court more rigid than she act- 
ually was. She appeared to have no taste for 
gaveties, whereas in her private circle she was 
of mirthful mood and liked to see her children 
enjoying themselves unreservedly. She was 
the best of mothers and caused her sons 
to be educated In all the accomplishments of 
gentlemen, Instead of letting them be drilled 
into mere soldiers, as had been the fashion 
under Nicholas’é4 reign. To all of them she 
imparted her own taste for music and reading. 





.--»Dr. Richard L. Morris, formerly health 
commissioner of New York, who died on Mon- 
day, at his residence in Pelham. Westchester 
County, aged 74 years, was probably the old- 
est representative of one of the most distin- 
guished families in American history. He 

, Wasa grandson of Lewis Morris, a signemof 
the Declaration of Independence and a grand- 
nephew of Gouverneur Morris, senator, min- 
ister to France, and chief author of the state 
and Federa)] Constitutions, and of General 
Staats Long Morris, of the British army, gov- 
ernor of Quebec and husband of the Duchess 
of Gordon. 


...- Princess Louise is described as a comely, 
healthy looking lady, of vivactous spirits and 
genial dieposition. Her good-heartedness is 
proverbial, and it is reported that since her 
arrival in Canada her bobby has been the visit- 
ing of charitable institutions and hospitals. 
She is simple and unaffected in her demeanor 
when conversing with the poor and unfortun- 
ate. Her brother, Prince Leopold, is a medium- 
sized young man, of about twenty-six years of 
age. Helis a pronounced blonde, somewhat 
boyish looking, but manly and sensible in his 
deportment. 


..When Emerson was recently reading 
his essay on the future of America to a small 
audience, he happened to say ‘‘ the’ instead 
of “this country.’’ His faithful daughter 
Ellen interrupted him. ‘ Father,’ she said, 
‘it Is this country.” A smile crept over the 
face of the Concord philosopher as he replied, 
with a fine faith in the Great Republic: ‘ Well, 
this country is the country."’ 


-»»»Mr. Randolph Rogers, the American 
sculptor, has attained the high honor of being 
made a professor in the Accademia di San 
Luca, the Beaux-Arts of Rome, and bis 
portrait, painted by Vonnutelli, has been 
added to the long array of celebrated members 
placed around the walle of this famoue 
academy. 


Mercie is at work on the tomb of Miche- 
let. At the summit, on a large plate of marble 
between two columns, is in high relief the 
statue of the writer. He is stretched on a 
funereal bed, and before him ts a symbolical 
figure of Truth, who writes onthe wall, with the 
stylus of History, some lines by the historian, 


....Ex-Senator James A. Bayard, father of 
the present Senator Bayard, died at his home 
at Wilmington, Del., on the 18th inst., at the 
age ofS]. He waselected tothe United States 
Sevate from Delaware, in 1851, wnd served until 
184, when he resigned. 


. Itis complained of President Grévy, of 
the French Republic, that we will not, when 
old friends write to him, be at the trouble of 
answering their letters or of telling bis secre- 


tary that replies are to be sent. 


Judge Tourgee, the author of ‘‘ A Fool’s 
Errand,’’ has gone to Canadato finish a new 
book upon which he is at work, in order to 
make sure of an English copyright. 


A commemorative tablet is to be placed 
on the house in which George Sand was born, 
old No. 15 Rue Meslay, Paris. 


Johu Ruskin is to have # statue of terra 
cotta erected in the drawing school of Oxford 
University. 


Senator Hoar, itis said, has one of the 
finest private libraries in the country. 





Missions, 


We have received an account of the meet- 
ing of missionaries in Japan on the com- 
pletion of the translation of the New Testa- 
inent futo the Japanese language, an event 
which we bave already spoken of. The work 
was done by a committee representing all the 
Protestant missions in Japan. It was begun 
in 1874 and completed last April. The book 
of St. Luke was the first published, in 1875, 
and Revelation the last, in April. ~The work 
was subject to repeated revisit . As to 
the literary style of the trauslation—a matter 
of no small importance—the following state- 
ment is made : 





‘In this country, where from the earliest 

times the Chinese language and literature has 
had such a powerful influence upon the culti- 
vation and language of the people, it was at 
the very first a matter of considerable anxiety 
iu what literary style our work should be 
brought out, to make {it most acceptable and 
useful. The conclusion was not difficult to ar- 
rive at: that, avoiding on the one hand the quasi 
Chinese style, only intelligible to the highly- 
educated, scholarly, and comparatively very 
small portion of the people, and, on the other 
hand, a vulgar colloquial, which, though 
easily understood, might make the Scriptures 
contemptible, we should choose that style 
which, while respected even by the so-called 
literati, was easy and intelligible to all classes. 
We thus adhered to the vernacular, or pure 
Japanese, and to astyle which may be called 
classical, in which many of their best books 
intended for the common reader are written. 
And our more enlarged experience has given 
us no reason to regret ovr first determina- 
tion ; but rather to be more and more satisfied 
with it.’’ 
The committee had assistance from several 
Japanese scholars, among whom Mr. Okuno 
and Mr. Matsuyama are mentioned. Of the 
latter it is sald: 

** He has been with the committee from the 

first and throughout its whole work. He bas 
been our chief dependence, assistant, and 
arbiter fn all cases of difficulty. Whatever 
virtue there fs in our Japanese text, it is 
mainly, if not altogether, owing to his scholar- 
ly ability, the perfect knowledge he has of his 
own -‘anguage, his conscientions care, and 
identifying himself with the work.”’ 
The committee add that there is no foreigner 
in that country who has sufficient knowledge 
of the language to be able to bring out an 
idiomatic and good translation without the 
ald of a native scholar. 


....The anniversary of the Evangelical Mi 
sionary Society of Paris was recently held. 
The Soctety had begun the year with a deficit 
of 56,000 francs (about $11,000), which weighed 
heavily upon it. An appeal for money brought 
83,500 francs (about $16,000). The total recetpts 
of the year amounted to 302,468 francs (about 
$57,460), and the expenditures were 816,763 
francs (about $60,184), leaving a new deficit 
of 14,300 francs (about $2,700.) The churches in 
Tahiti, have received a new constitution from 
the government, which has been accepted with 
satisfaction. The new governor seems to be 
well disposed toward them. The work in 
Senegal is prosperous, but needs more mis- 
sionaries. The colored missionary, M. Tay- 
lor, who {s laboring there, being nearly ex- 
hausted. The Basuto Mission suffers from the 
troubled condition in South Africa, but shows 
growth in several stations. One of them 
gained sixty new members during the year, 
and the whole number of baptisms of adults 
in 1878 was more than three hundred. The 
principal event of the year was the exploration 
of M. and Madame Coillard in the region of 
the Zambesi. They were providentially led 
to a people who understand and speak the 
language of the Basutos. Enough Basuto 
evangelists will volunteer to man the mission, 
and the committee have decided to undertake 
it, on condition that the churches will provide 
sufficient means to sustain it and furnish M. 
Colllard the colleague he will require 


Mtesa’s chiefs, who accompanied Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Felkin to England from Lake 
Nyanza, have been well taken care of in Lon- 
don. They have been presented to the Queen 
and witnessed a review of troops. They are 
very quiet and apparently well pleased. They 
observed to the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society that they had not seen 
“‘anything badin England yet."’ They were 
presented with the title of earl—Earl Nam- 
kaddi, Earl Katamba, Earl Sawaddu. 


....The tnerease in the past two years of 
the native Christians in connection with the 
missions of the Church Missionary Society in 
China is 30 percent There are now 8 native 
clergy, 190 native lay agents, 4,133 native 
Christians, of whom 1,473 are communicants 
and 1,000 scholars. 


... The receipts of the eight principal mis- 
siouary societies of England the past year 
make an aggregate of $3,542,710. The grand 
total of receipts for foreign and home mis- 
sions, Bible, and educational societies, etc. was 
$8,647,095, 





Pebbles. 


A STANDING JOKE: inviting a hundred people 
to a party in a house where there are only fifty 
chairs. 





....When aman says “I hear a noise,” it 
probably never occurs to him that there is 
nothing in this wide world that anybody can 
hear but a noise. 


.... The biggest snake story of the season is 
pronounced by the Wheeling Leader to be that 
of the man who once saw a boa-constrictor 
swallow a New Jersey mosquito. 


....The Arab horse is not broken until his 
fourth year. That’s where they differ from 
tea-cups. But then Arab horses are not 
washed by the average kitchen-girl. 


.... Americans are the most inventive race 
on the globe, and it seems singular that no 
plan for inaking flies stay in bed until the entire 
household is up bas yet been patented. 


....A fugitive from justice got himself up 
as a book-ageut, and easily worked his way 
out of the country without anybody’s trying 
to question him, or, in fact, go near him. 


.... Tramp: ‘Whose ouse is this, sir?’’ 
Gardener: “Squire Noakes’s. Tramp: ‘*‘Do 
you think I could get anything there?’ Gar- 
dener: ‘‘ Well, | don’t know. The last o’ your 
sort got twenty-one days.”’ 


.... The German soldiers are to be trained to 
shout while making a charge. We have known 
many men who were always willing to 
‘*shout,’’ provided they were allowed to make 
a ‘‘charge’’ at the same time. 


.. There wae a young lady called Maude, 
Who had recently come from abroad. 
Her bloom and her curls, 
Which astonished the girls, 
Were both an ingenious fraud. 


....As it should be. (‘Young persons 
ought, above all things, to be taught perfect 
eandor.’’—Manual of Etiquette.) — Visitor: 


“Ts Miss Percival at home?” Servant: ‘‘No, | 


Mies. Did you wish to see her?’’ Visitor: 
‘Lor, no! I want her to see me.’”’ 


.... A succession of direful shrieks is heard 
on the first four. Fond Mother: ‘* What is the 
matter with Billy?’ Colored Servant: *‘ Please 
ma’m, he is crying about the jewberries.”’ 
“He can’t have any more. He has had four 
saucerfuls already.’’ ‘‘Dem is de berry ones 
he is whooping about. He’s all swolled up.”’ 


....& Keokuk woman, not feeling very well, 
concluded to purchase a family medicine-book 
and find what was the cause of her illness. 
That was three years ago, and since then she 
hae not seen a well day; and, what is still 
worse, she has got to have thirty-five more 
diseases before she finishes the reading of it. 


....A young lady in Vassar College claims 
that Phthologoyrrh should be pronounced 
Turner, and gives the following explanatory 
table : 

Phth (as in phthisic) is z 


olo (as in colonel) is UR 
gn (as in gnat) is N 
yrrh (as in myrrh) is ER 


.... An expiring railroad superintendent asks 
the doctor, who is alone with him, how much 
longer he has to live. ‘‘Two hours,’’ replies 
the man of science. A few minutes later the 
family of the sufferer are introduced {nto the 
apartment. ‘‘Courage!’’ says the dying man, 
firmly ; ‘‘courage! Do not weep forme. The 
doctor says Il am due at the Gates of Gold at 
5.35, sharp !”’ 


....A Cleveland lawyer, defending a hand- 
some young lady, charged with larceny, closed 
his appeal to the jury thus: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
may bang the ocean on a grape-vine to dry, 
lasso ap avalanche, pin a napkin to the mouth 
of a volcano, skim the clouds from the sky 
with a teaspoon, throw salt on the tail of our 
noble American eagle, whose sleepless eye 
watches over the welfare of our nation, paste 
‘For rent’ on the moon and stars; but never 
for a moment delude yourself with the idea 
that this charming girl is guilty of the charge 
preferred against her.’’ The jury acquitted 
her without leaving their seats. 


...A young couple, with their first-born 
child, take upper story rooms, looking out on 
the street. ‘“‘Be very careful about the win- 
dows,”’ says the janitor, who has been showing 
them over the apartments. ‘Be very careful 
about the windows. The balconies are low, and 
the baby might fall and—” ‘‘You can just 
bet I'll be careful about the windows,” says 
the young mother, folding the precious child 
to her heart; ‘*for, if mother’s little darling 
was to fall out, what would its poor moth—” 
“Oh! it isn’t that,” says the janitor. ‘It’s 
on account of the boss. He doesn’t like to 
have the stone pavement mussed up.” 





Ministerial Register, — 


ADAMS, A. J., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 
BASS, L. D., ord. at Hebron, 8. ©. 
BROTHERTON, H., Oneonta, N. Y., resigns. 
COTNEY, A. J. P., ord. at Saunders, Neb. 


GOODSPEED, W. L., removes from Castle 
Creek to Navarino, N. Y. 


GOSTELOW, D., called to Ada, Mich. 

HALL, Cement, ord. at Danvers, Il. 

HAWLEY, W. H., accepts call to Fayetteville, 
N. Y. 


JAMES, C. H., Skenenteles, N. Y., resigns. 


KALB, W. L., Philadelphia, Penn., acceptscall 
to Bordentown, N. J. 

LEARY, 8. B., accepts call to Meridian, N. Y. 

LINEBAUGH, J. K., called to Riley’s Creek, O. 

PARKER, J. L., ord. at Cumberland, Ill. 

POTTER, W. T., removes from Yates to La 
Grange, N. Y 

PULIS, J. D., accepts call to Eastern Mission, 
Detroit, Mich. 


RAGLAND, J. K. P., ord. at Oak Grove, Ml. 
READ. A. 8., closes his labors at Coos, N. H. 
ROBINSON, T., accepts call to Oakfield, Mich. 
SCOTT, D. K., ord. at Mt. Zion, Kan. 
TELLIER, T., West Pawlet, accepts call to 
Poultney, Vt. : 
WILLIAMS, W. J., Newburg, O., resigns. 
WOODRUFF, Cuartes W., accepts call to 
Sauk Center, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ABBOTT, Epwarp T., invited to supply at 
South Merrimack, N. H., one year. 
ABBOTT, JostrN E., ord. at Nashua, N. H. 
BALDWIN, CuarLes H., Medford, Mess., de- 
clines cal] to First Presbyterian ch., Mor- 
ristown, Pa. 
BARRETT, J. P., Manchester, Iowa, resigns. 
CHRISTIE, G. W., inst. in Wolfborough, N. H. 
CLARK, Wa. J., Loda, Mich., resigns. 
COUSINS, Epear M., ord. at Cherryfield, 
Me ° 


CURRY, Ws., ord. at Bay Millis, O. 

GORDON, Grorce A., Cambridge, called to 
Winthrop ch., Holbrook, Mass. 

GORDON, Isaac G., ord. at Pine Grove, Mich. 

GREENE, Henry 8., Ballardville, Mass , died 
recently. 

HIBBARD, A. G., Detroit, called to West Le- 
roy, Mich. 

HUMPHREYS, G. F., Elmwood ch., Provi- 
dence, R. I., resigns. 

MEAD, H. B., called to Second ch., Stoning- 

* ton, Conn. 


MELLISH, Joun H., remoyes from North rs 


Scituate, R.I., to West Tisbury, Mass. 
MERWIN, 8. J. M., Wilton, Conn., resigns. 
PIERSON, W. H., Somerville, Mass., dis- 

missed. 

PLUMER, A. R., Kittery, Me., accepts call to 

Gill, Mass. 

RICE, Waiter, Lunenburg, Mass., called to 

Brandon, Vt. 

SAUNDERS, Witiram Henry, ord. at Wil- 
lamstown, Mass. 
SOUTHWORTH, B., Wells, Me., accepts call 

to Stoddard, N. H. 

STEVENS, Grorce B., Yale Sem., called to 

First Presbyterian ch., Green Bay, Wis. 
STONE, E. G., accepts call to West Suffield, 

Conn. 


SUMNER, C. P., ord. at W. Somerville, Mass. — 


WALTERS, T. W., accepts call to Crary’ 
Mills, N. Y. ~ 

WILLIAMS, Cartes H., Howard-avenue ch., 
New Haven, Conn., resigns. 

WOODHULL, J. A., Groton, Conn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALEXANDER, F. A., ord. and inst. at Pre- 
emption, Ml. 

BOARDMAN, Henry A., D.D., died June 
15th, in Philadelphia, Penn., aged 72. 

CORT, A. B., is settled at St. George, Utah. 

CORT, Wo. C., Franklin Grove, Ill., removes 
to Parowan, Utah, as a home missionary. 

CURTIS, H. M., inst. at Belvidere, Ill. 

FULTON, W. 8., Oil City, called to First ch., 
Erie, Penn. 

McCARRELL, T. C., Pittsburgh, called to 
Waynesboro, Penn. 

McLAREN, R. F., inst. in Central ch., 8t. 
Paul, Minn. 

MOORE, R. R., inst. at Newark, O. 

STEVENSON, Rosset, declines call to Had- 
donfield, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANSTICE, Henry, Rochester, N. Y., has 
sailed for Europe. 

BOSTWICK, 8. B., accepts call to Gouver- 
neur, N. Y. 

BRAYTON, Hosart C., removes from Oak 
Hill to Greenville, N.Y. 

BUCK, Groree C., accepts call to South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

BUTLER, E. C., removes from New York City 
to Crescentville. Penn. 

COLTON, C. W., Bethany, Conn., accepts call 
to Cranston, R. I. 

DOWE, C., becomes rector at Griffin, Ga. 

GIFFORD, B. R., Natick, Mass., resigns. 

KIDDER, Cartes Hotianv, Philadelphia, 
Penn., resigns. 

RANDALL, ARTHUR T., accepts call to Mert- 
den, Conn. 

RANKIN, Cuarigs W., Baltimore, Md., will 
spend the summer in Europe. 

STEVENS, J. M., oe. L. L, becomes 
ass’t minister of St. James’s, Chicago, Ill. 
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: School and College. 


Tae General and Annual Catalogue of 
the Theological Seminary at Bangor, Me., 
issued this year, reports 592 Alumni since the 
first session in 1820, and 160 students not grad- 
uated. During the past session there were 5 
instructors (namely, Professors Talcott, Paine, 
Sewall, and Hamlin, and Mr. Denio. Dr. 
Enoch Pond is Professor Emeritus of Ecclesi- 
astical History) and 28 students. The only 
pecuniary charge made for attendance on the 
instruction is two dollars a year for incidental 
expenses. 





-..-A4t Wesleyan University the bacca- 
]aureate sermon, by Bishop C. D. Foss, and the 
university sermon, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, were 
delivered on the 20th inst. Monday was 
Class Day. Tuesday, the tenth quadrennial 
of the Eclectte Fraternity, J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., being the orator and E. H. Rice, Ph.D., 
the poet. Wednesday, the Alumni Associa- 
tion and reunion of classes of 1855, 65, ’70, 
73, and Thursday, Commencement. 
Friday, examination of candidates for admis- 
sion. 


TT. 


.-..The Twenty-fourth Annual Commence- 
ment of Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. 
J., was held on the 16th inst. Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey conferred the degree of M. A. in course 
on 7 students; the B. A. in course on 8; the 
honorary degree of M. A. on Revs. W. M. A. 
Fleming, D. F. McCarthy, and John O’Grady ; 
the honorary degree of LL. B on F. R. Conu- 
dert, South Orange, N. J. ; and the honorary 
degree of LL. D. on Rev. T. 8. Preston, V. G., 
New York. 


--eeLThe One-hundred-and-twelfth Annual 
Commencement of Brown University took 
place on the 16th inst. The degree of B. A. 
was conferred on 52 graduates ; that of Ph. B. 
on5; and honorary M. A. on 8.8. Rider, of 
Providence, and J, “*’, Merrill, of Cambridge, 
Mass. The Alumni and Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety held their annual meetings on the 15th 
inst. The Alumni have secured a fine por- 
trait of the late President Caswell. 


-...The anniversary exercises of Shurtleff 
College, Upper Alton, Ill., took place during 
the week beginning the 10th inst. There were 
five masters of arts and four bachelors of 
divinity. One of the speakers among the 
students was an Indian. The honorary degree 
of D. D. was conferred on Rev. W. H. Stifler, 
of Iowa. 


re At the recent Commencement of Co- 
lumbia College 58 were graduated from the 
Academic Department and 86 from the School 
of Mines. The degree of Ph. D. was conferred 
on 9, that of M. A. on 25, that of Mus. Doc. 
on Leopold Damrosch, and that of LL.D. on 
L. P. di Cesnola. 


—— At the Commencement of Roanoke Col- 
lege, June 16th, the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on the graduating class, which num- 
bered 7; and the honorary degree of D. D. on 
Rev. D. M. Gilbert, A. M., of Winchester, Va. 


-..-Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa., held its Commencement on the 10th 
inst. There were eleven graduates in the 
full and nine in the partial course. Mr. 8. A. 
Crozer gave $10,000 to found a lectureship. 


----The Rev. Dr. G. R. Crooks, formerly 
editor of The Methodist, of this city, has been 
chosen professor of historical theology in 
Drew Theological Seminary, the chair which 
Dr. Hurst held. Prof. D. P. Kidder resigns. 


...-At the Smith College for Women, North- 
hampton, Mass.,8 women graduated, on the 
16th inst. President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, delivered an address, and Mrs. 
J.C. R. Dorr, of Rutland, Vt., a poem. 


. «- The Tokio (Japan) Dai Gaku, or Univers- 
ity, was founded on a permanent basis by the 
readjustment of various educational establish- 
ments in 1874 and now closely resembles the 
universities of Europe and America. 


.... The Commencement of Newton Theolog- 
{eal Institution, the oldest Baptist seminary 
in the country, occurred during the week be- 
ginning on the 6th inst., and diplomas were 
conferred on 15 students. 


.... The Eighth Annual Commencement of 
Swarthmore College was held June 15th. 
Of the fifteen bachelors, nine are women. The 
four bachelors of science and the civil en- 
gineer are men. : 


----Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, 
has given $25,000 to Andover Seminary, and 
the same amount to the Yale Seminary; both 
sums to be used at the discretion of the 
trustees. 


---Jobhns Hopkins University graduated 
this session five Doctors of Philosophy—F. G. 
Allinson, F. Franklin, E.H. Hall, A. Marquand, 
} aL Striagham—and_ sixteen Bachelors of 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS.* 
BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 


One of the factors in the formation of 
the American character—if, in truth, there 
be any such distinctive character—was that 
obtained from Germany as it was, with its 
numerous principalities and petty sover- 
eignties. Emigration from the Vaterland 
for many years seemed to find the realiza- 
tion of its dreams in the fertile fields of the 
state over which the Quaker Penn had 
extended the blessings of liberal views. 


Here the German brought his native in- 
dustry, and employed it in the development 
of agricultural wealth, while his devout 
spirit was nourished with the same food it 
had fed upon at his old home, being fur- 
nished by the Bible, Hymn-book, and Cat- 
echism which constituted his small but 
much-used library. Undesirous of polit- 
ical position, he left the cares of govern- 
ment and the quest for office to his more 
ambitious English neighbors, and diligent- 
ly labored simply to build up homes for 
himself and his children. In time he sent 
off colonies to the neighboring counties of 
Maryland, the agricultural lands of the 
Virginia Valley, and even to the new set- 
tlements of Ohio. Fusion with his neigh- 
bors was at first slow, because he clung 
with great tenacity to his native tongue, 
in which he pertinaciously sought to con- 
duct the religious and mental education of 
his children. His towns were built upon 
the mode] of Continental villages, and there 
was always a something about his habits, 
manners, and dress that showed an unwill- 
ingness to admit that he could recognize 
change in anything except the soil he was 
obliged to cultivate and the skies that 
arched over his new home. He was a liv- 
ing realization of the line of the Latin 
poet: 


“Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt.” 


But time and the wonderful transform- 
ative influence of America wrought the 
German characteristics into the American 
character which he assumed, and his dis- 
tinctive peculiarities disappeared, not, 
however, without ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest,” as a contribution to the peculiar- 
ities of the nation of which he formed so 
important a component part. Prior to 
such complete incorporation, his language 
underwent certain changes, and a dialect 
resulted, which, under the name of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, must not be considered as 
a mere corruption of German or a barbar- 
ous admixture of it and English. Prof. 8. 
S. Haldeman, an eminent authority, says: 
‘* Like other languages, the dialect of Ger- 
man known as Pennsylvania Dutch pre- 
sents variations due to the limited inter- 
course of a widely-scattered agricultural 
population and to the several dialects 
brought from abroad, chiefly from the 
region of the Upper Rhine and the Neckar, 
the latter furnishing the Suabian or Rhen- 
ish-Bavarian element. The language is, 
therefore, South German, as brought in by 
emigrants from Rhenish Bavaria, Baden, 
Alsace, Wirtemberg, German Switzerland, 
and Darmstadt.” ‘‘It is a dialect which 
has been corrupted, or enriched, by En- 
glish words and idioms, under a pure or 
modified pronunciation, and spoken by 
natives, some of them knowing no other 
language, but most of them speaking or 
understanding English.” 

This dialect has been shown, by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Harbaugh, in the collection of 
poetry known as Harbaugh’s “‘Harfe,” 
published after his death, by his friend, Rev. 
Dr. B. Bausmann, as admirably adapted to 
the enshrinement of some of the most 
touehing and exquisitely beautiful lyric 
conceptions. Two stanzas from two of 
these poems—‘‘ Das alt Schulhaus an der 


*°S ALT Martx-Havs Mirres In D’n ScuTapT, uw 
Dre Atte’ Zerrz’. E'n Centennial Poem, in Pennsyl- 
Deutsch, in Zwe Dhel, bet H. L. Fiscuzn. (Mit 








Sanisch 
Iltustrations.) Printed at the office of The York Re- 


publican, York, Pa. 








Krick” and * Die Schlofstub”—selected at 
random, will illustrate this: 
“ Wie heemelt mich do alles a’ ! 
Ich achteh, un denk, un guck} 
Un was toh schier vergesse hab, 
Kummt widder s’rick wie aus seim Grab, 
Un schteht do wie en Schpuck ! 


“ Ta, Geischter sin's vom Kindheets-Krets; 
Ste kumme heilig, sanft un leis 
Iwer die Johre bet. 
Sie schpiegle vor mei’m Herze dar 
Die frohe Zeit, die selimol war, 
Un < eee nimme’ set!" 
Which have been rendered into English by 
the author as follows: 
“How home-like is this spot to me! 
I stand, and think, and gaze! 
The buried past unlocks its graves, 
While memory o'er my spirit waves 
The wand of other days. 


“Yes, ghosts are here from childhood’s hours; 
They have no forms, but come as powers, 
And give me pleasing pain ; 
They mirror to my heart the plays 
Of all my early halcyon days, 
Which cannot come again.” 

Limited space forbids many similar illus- 
trations from ‘‘Der Rejeboge,” ‘‘ Das Krisch- 
kindel,” and others in this collection, al- 
though we are tempted to add one from 
** Heemweh,” with the author’s translation: 

“ Dort ts’n schee’, schee Vaterhaus, 

Dort geht m'r nimmeh fort ; 

Es weint kee’ guti Mammi meh’ 
In sellem Fretdeort. 

Kee Dady such meh’ for’n Grab, 
Wo, was er lieb hat, liegt ! 

Sell is kee Elendwelt wie die, 
Wo alle Luscht betriegt ; 

Dort hat das Lewe ewiglich 
Iwer der Dodt gesiegt."’ 


“There is a lovely Fatherland: 

There I shall never roam ; 

No mother there with tearful eyes 
Shall see me leave that home. 

No father there shall seek the grave 
Where his beloved lies ; 

That is no vale of woes like this, 
Where all we cherish dies ; 

The beautiful is permanent 
In those unchanging skies.” 

The lover of a pure, simple, heart-felt, 
home-like poetry will find himself richly 
repaid by reading these dialect poems of 
Harbaugh, provided as they have been by 
a glossary from the pen of the editor of the 
Reading Adler. 

Others have followed Harbaugh’s exam- 
ple in the use of this dialect, and endeav- 
ored to portray domestic scenes from the 
cradle, through family, school, and church- 
life, to the grave, with widely differing 
results, depending upon the poetic spirit of 
the writers, rather than the want of power 
in the dialect itself. As a spoken language 
it must soon pass away, and, therefore, 
every effort madeto give permanence to 
its beauty and force is entitled to encour- 
agement at the hands of the scholar, the 
historian, and the philological student. 

Along with the disappearance of the dia- 
lect, the manners and customs of those 
who employed it are also dying away: 
Surely, historic pride should struggle to 
preserve a faithful record of these, as of a 
people who have contributed so much to 
the building up of the Keystone State and 
whose children have made their homes in 
Maryland and Ohio abodes of manly 
and womanly virtues. Such a record 
could only be made in the dialect ordinarily 
employed by them. It would seem in En- 
glish as awkward as even the best transla- 
tions from the Greek and Roman writers 
always do to the careful student. To meet 
such a want, H. L. Fischer, a member of the 
York County Bar, Pa., has recently made 
quite a notable contribution. Living in a 
town which was honored for a few months 
in 1777 as the place of meeting of the Amer- 
can Congress, he has endeavored to collect 
the historical reminiscences of York, and 
to enshrine those of its old Market House, 
along with the customs of the Pennsylva- 
nia Germans in olden times, in a volume 
whose title we give. 

While Fischer nowhere shows the tender, 
poetic fire that pervaded the genial Har- 
baugh’s lines, yet his descriptive powers 
are unusually accurate in seizing the mi- 
nute peculiarities of the old Pennsylvania 
customs, and his verses are very valuable, 
as embodying accurate, detailed accounts 
of the simple, honest ways of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. A vein of humor, more- 
over, pervades his lines, that makes them 
very acceptable. He has seized the 
serio-comic, rather than the pathetic 
gide of the life he undertakes to portray, 
which does not detract from the value of 
his work. He has also called upon the 
pencil of the artist to assist in his task, and 
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over one hundred woodcuts illustrative 
of domestic habits, manners, and custome 
have been incorporated in the book, which, 
if not indicative of high art, are, neverthe 
less, exceedingly interesting, as faithful de- 
lineations of scenes described by the author 
in the text. Fischer gives a reliable account 
of the home-life of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, which'will be read with interest by 
the lover of the curious, as well as the 
student, and may possibly stimulate «4 
closer study of the sweetness and lyric 
power of the dialect which Harbaugh and 
others have used with so much beauty and 
effect. 

The Pennsylvania German is entitled— 
before his language, customs, and manners 
shall have totally disappeared—to receive 
that careful study which will collect 
everything that will aid in the study of 
his life and peculiarities. It is pleasant 
to know that this field is not without its 
cultivators, who are laboring with diligence 
and zeal to gather up every fragment, so 
that not a single one may be lost; and one 
may hope that we shall have at some future 
time a full and exhaustive study of the 
Pennsylvania German and all his peculiari- 
ties from the pen of some one of his de 
scendants whose filial love may prompt 
him to undertake the task. 

FREDERICK, Mp. 





A THOUGHTFUL and earnest book is M. J. 
Savage’s Morals of Evolution, issued by Geo. 
H. Ellis, Boston. The author disclaims the 
attempt to discover a new morality. What he 
teaches is, he says, ‘‘ substantially the moral- 
ity of the Sermon on the Mount,” and he 
holds that there will be a morality and a re- 
ligion inthe future broader and better than 
what we now have. Many persons will findit 
hard to understand how any one can believe 
that morality is an evolation. Without dis- 
cussing this point or passing opinion on it, 
we will only say that our author has made a 
valuable book, full of suggestive ethical re- 
mark and pervaded by a serious spirit. We 
must not omit, however, to mention with 
approval that he holds that morality exists for 
itself, apart from a belief in a future state. 
——G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, pub- 
lish Life: its True Genesis, by R. W. Wright, of 
West Cheshire, Conn., who maintains the 
proposition ‘‘that the primordial germs 
(meaning germinal principles of life) of all 
living things, man alone excepted, are in 
themselves upon the earth, and that they 
severally make their appearance, each after its 
kind, whenever and wherever the necessary 
environing conditions exist.’ We have not 
the space to follow Mr. Wright’s argument. 
He has evidently read widely and has col- 
lected many interesting facts. But he seems 
tous to omit some considerations of prime 
importance, and to fail utterly in the 
attempt to establish his proposition. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
we have Joseph Cook’s Lectures on Socialism. 
These lectures have all appeared in Tus 
INDEPENDENT and are so well known that it 
is unnecessary to remark on them. A 
timely book is Locke’s Thoughts on Education, 
republished, with introduction and notes by 
Rev. H. R. Quick, at the Cambridge Universt- 
ty Press. Locke’s discussion is broad, intro- 
ducing some topics that are not generally 
considered in connection with ‘‘ education.” 
He takes into account the whole nature, and 
treats his subject in his usual sensible man- 
ner. Inthe present chaotic state of feeling 
about education, the book is welcome. The 
editor’s notes are judicious.———Gail Hamil- 
ton’s book on Our Common School System, pub- 
lished by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, is marked 
by the good sense and brightness that we ex- 
pect from her. She gives munch practical 
suggestion—among other things a good chap- 
teron “The Degradation of the Teacher”— 
and she states clearly the objections to norm- 
al schools. Thomas Whittaker, of this 
city, publishes a practical book by Dr. Cun- 
ningham Giekie, the well-knowm author of the 
“ Life and Words of Christ,” entitled Life. A 
Book for Young Men, with excellent chapters 
on youth, character, companions, success, 
Christianity, helps, reading, and dreams. 
The American Book Exchange, New York, 
issue American Patriotism, a collection of 
speeches, etc. illustrating the history of the 
United States, compiled by Selim H. Peabody, 
Ph. D. An excellent book for schools and 
for general reading. The selections reach 
from Washington to the present time.———— 
The same house sends us the third volume of 
its Library Magazine, a collection of the most 
interesting articles from the English Reviews. 
A very cheap and useful book. 














....We are glad to see such books as the 
Thurston Genealogies 1635—1880, compiled by 
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Brown Thurston, of Portland, Maine. In 
terest in family history is not frequent in this 
country ; but it is a desirable thing, for more 
than one reason. Mr. Thurston seems to have 
done bis work well and has made a portly and 
interesting volume. He asks persons who 
have additional information to communicate 
with him. The book is published by him and 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, Portland, Maine. 
Mary L. Booth’s History of the City of 
New York, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, is an excellent hand-book, telling 
the story of the great city in simple but graphic 
style and in moderate space. The typogra- 
phy is very good. From Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., of this city, we have a noteworthy 
book entitled A Thousand Flashes of French 
Wit, Wisdom, and Wickedness, collected and 
translated by J. De Finod, sayings of La Roche- 
foucault, Marguerite de Valois, Balzac, Rous- 
seau, E. de Girardin, Victor Hugo, and others. 
Many of these sayings relate to women, and 
such of them as are malicious the author has 
inserted, he says, ‘‘only to show how far 
man’s ingratitude can go.” Mr. Living- 
ston Hopkins has written A Comic History of 
the United States, which is ‘‘ copiously illus- 
trated by the author from sketches taken at a 
safe distance.’ Though not as large as the 
renowned work of Gilbert Abbot 4 Becket, 
this history will provoke a good many good. 
humored smiles and cast strange lights on 
the career of our country. It is published by 
the American Book Exchange, of this city. 
Appleton's Dictionary of New York and 
Visinity, compiled by Townsend Percy, is, with 
its excellent maps, a treasure of just such infor- 
mation as the stranger and citizen need, put 
in convenient shape. 














.. Artistte Embroidery, by Ella Rodman 
Church (Adams & Bishop), {s the poorest of 
the many books upon needlework it has been 
our fortune to see. The text is sloppy and in- 
accurate ; the designs are by no means first- 
rate, being generally commonplace, suggestive 
of the worsted shop, and at times even vulgar; 
and more than once the numbers used in the 
text do not correspond with those of the de- 
signs. For example, in the very first figure, 
used to represent the crewel stitch, we read 
that the needle is *‘ brought out at 1, pat in 
again at 2, and brought out at 3°’; and so on, 
up to five; and yet not one of these numerals 
appears in the plate. Apparently, the. book 
has been made up of newspaper articles, care- 
lessly written and more carelessly put togeth- 
er. We can account in no other way for such 
inconsequent writing as this under “ Articles 
to be Worked in Crewels,’’“‘ A dadoin crewels 
may be done," etc., ‘‘ A worsted-worked por- 
tiére should be of velveteen,"’ ete. Then fol- 
lows immediately ‘‘ Curtains with sprays of 
sumac. These were really beautifal. The 
ground was,’ etc. Evidently, some little gos- 
sip as to where these curtains were to be seen 
originally preceded this description. Perhaps 
as astonishing a statement as any in the book 
is that in imitating Japanese and Chinese 
work—"* Unmeaning kinds of lines, in the way 
of reeds and grasses, as inFig. 36, have a partic- 
ularly characteristic look.’’ Having hitherto 
labored under the impression that in Japanese 
art every line had special meaning and was 
fully weighted, we can hardly receive the 
*“‘unmeaning kinds of lines in Fig. 36, in the 
way of reeds and grasses,” as carrying any 
Japanese suggestion. Unfortunately, these 
are by no means the only “‘unmeaning kinds 
of lines’ to be found in the book. 


-++»The Mesars. Appleton, of this city, pub- 
lish The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas 
Buckle, by Alfred Henry Huth. There is 
enough of Buckle’s own letters and conversa- 
tion to give a goodidea of the man’s intellect- 
ual development, and his association with 
eminent men supplies much interesting mate- 
ria). From this volume it appears that Buckle 
was an omnivorous reader, a ready talker and 
writer, and a man of earnest convictions and 
simple, loving nature. The accounts of the 
production of his ‘‘ History of Civilization” 
and of his last travels in the East are full of 
interest. Buckle was born in 1821 and died in 
1862, and his short life was filled up with hard 
work. Eroet Krause’s Krasmus Darwin, 
called forth by the interest in the teachings 
of Charles Darwin, is a very readable book. 
Erasmus Darwin’s real poetical talent and the 
claim that he anticipated his son’s discovery 
make his name an important one in the histo- 





* ries of literature and science. The book is 


translated from the German, by W. 8. Dallas, 
and there is a preliminary notice by Charles 
Darwin. There is alsoa good portrait. A 
very curious book is C. W. Bardsley’s Curiosi- 
ties of Puritan Nomenclature, published by R. 
Worthington, New York. The author de- 
scribes, first, the ‘‘ pet-name epoch” in En- 
gland, giving the pet diminutives, together 
with the Scripture names already in use at the 
Reformation; then the ‘“‘ Hebrew invasion,” 
when names were taken from the Old Testa- 
ment; then various eccentricities ; and, final- 
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ly, double names. Here isa rich fund of in- 
formation and amusement. 


.. We have received from Messrs. N. Tib- 
bals & Sons, New York, the volumes of the 
Pulpit Commentary on Hera, Esther, and Ruth. 
The exposition of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 
is by Canon George Rawlinson, whose special 
learning in this period of the history is a guar- 
anty of intelligence in the work. Rev. Dr. 
James Morison writes the exposition of Ruth. 
The homiletic part is done by various gentle- 
men. The notes are,in generdl, good. The 
critical position {s very conservative. The 
Commentary cannot be said to be up to the 
critical-exegetical demands of the time, but it 
will be useful. Asto the homiletic part, we 
have already expressed our opinion. 
From the Scribners, of this city, we have the 
little volume on Chronicles, in the series of 
** Hand-books for Bible-classes,’’ gotten out 
by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, under the 
editorship of Dr. Marcus Dods and Rev. Alex. 
Whyte. This volume is by Professor J. G. 
Murphy, of Belfast, well known by his com- 
mentaries on books of the Pentateuch as a 
careful writer, judicious and conservative. 
In this case he seems to us to go too far in 
maintaining the historical exactness of Chron- 
icles. The form of the book—short, precise 
notes—well adapts it for use in Sunday- 
schools. P. B. Chamberlain’s A Rare 
Piece of Work, published by Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, New York, is an interesting story of be- 
nevclent work among the ignorant and vicious 
classes; a book, as the title-page says, for old 
and young. 








..From the Harpers, of this city, we have 
received Prof. J. P. Mahaffy’s History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature. The work comes down 
to Aristotle and Demosthenes. The author 
has had before him Donaldson’s Miller, Bern- 
hardy, Bergk, anda number of more special 
works. He begins with a notice of the pre- 
Homeric literature and a history of the Hom- 
eric controversy, which is very judiciously 
put. In connection with this there is an ap- 
pendix on the date of the Odyssy, and one by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce on the Homeric dialect. 
Along with the history of the development of 
the literature and of the authors there is a 
running bibliography, the account in which 
of English translations will be valuable to 
many readers. There are numerous extracts 
from authors, given generally in the original, 
without translation. It would be better to ap- 
pend translations. The work will be an excel- 
lent college text-book, as well as book of 
reference for general students. Itis nicely 


wont leased with the book. From the 
ouse we have an anonymous story, 
Theodora ; or, Side by Side, a somewhat sad 
but whol tale of d tic life. 








....Mrs. Henry H. B. Paull’s stories are well 
known to be excellent in mora! tone and told 
in a way interesting to young folks. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York, publishes two volumes 
from her: Knowing and Doing, and other 
Stories Founded on Bible Precepts ;-and Almost 
Too Late, and other Stories Founded on Bible 
Precepts. —-— Emile Gaboriaus Monsieur 
Iecoqg, published in English translation by 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, is the story of a 
great crime, of which the history was divined 
and ferreted out by the eminent detective, 
Lecoq, who thus took his first step to fame. 
There is wonderful ingenuity in the moves and 
countermoves, like a game of chess, and 
numerous passing pictures of Paris life. 


...-Rev. C. C. Goss, New York, has pub- 
lished a life-size portrait of Robert Raikes, a 
very good steel engraving, by Mr. A. Gilchrist 
Campbell, of thiscity. The head is five inches 
in hight and the picture is 12 inches by 16. 
A bronze statue of the same likeness, 17 feet 
in hight, is to be unveiled in London, as a part 
of the centennial programme, the Queen 
presiding in person. The picture will be 
acceptable, no doubt, to our Sunday-schools 
all over the country. The price of the plain 
proof is two dollars. 


.. Frank R. Stockton’s Rudder Grange is a 
charmingly humorous narrative of the for- 
tunes of a young couple in housekeeping. It 
is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
same house publish the fourth edition of 
Gunnar, a Tale of Norse Life, by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, a story full of the customs, 
superstitions, and general weirdness of the 
Norse folk, with a happy love episode. A de- 
lightful book. 


.. We neglected to mention in our notice 
of the excellent and important Revue del’ His- 
torie des Religions, which we commended to 
American students of comparative religion, 
that the American agents are B. Westermann 
& Co., New York. 


The July number of The Young Ladies’ 
Journal, published by the International News 
Company, of this city, is now out, and con- 
tains much interesting information for ladies, 
old or young. 
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printed and conveniently got up. Prof: 
Mahaffy has taken a step in the right direction 
in writing ‘“‘ rythm’’ instead of “ rhythm.” 


...The Messrs. Appleton publish the fol 
lowing in their ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series”’: 
Second Thoughts, by Rhoda Broughton, is a 
pleasant society story,in which a young lady 
is made happy by the loss of her fortune, 
which brings her proud lover to her feet. 
There is a good deal of sharp characterization 
and dialogue. The style and portraiture are 
simple and natural. The stories of Marcella 
and Esfira in Two Russian Idyls describe love 
affairs, in which the excellence of the Russian 
peasant character is brought out. There is 
some interesting description of Russian life. 
Dr. Hetdenhoff’s Process, by Edward Bellamy, 
is a grim and repulsive story, but full of 
touches of real life. The process referred to is 
one by which the memory of the past is made 
to vanish from the mind by an electrical appli- 
cation. 


..Harper’s ‘“ Franklin Square Library”’ 
brings us several good novels: Poet and Peer, 
by Hamilton Aidé; The Pennant Family, by 
Anne Beale; Mary Anerley, by R. D. Black- 
more; and The Duke's Children, by Anthony 
Trollope. In this last Trollope gives the for 
tunes of the son and daughter of “our old 
friend,’’ the Duke of Omnium, with many a 
** realistic ’’ touch, such as Trollope is fond of. 
The same publishers issue in the ‘‘ Half-Hour 
Series’? a little story by Margaret Veley, 
called Mrs. Austin; and an account by Mayo 
W. Hazeltine of the methods of British and 
American Education, which gives a comparison 
of the universities of England and America, 
with much useful information. These papers 
of Mr. Hazeltine’s appeared originally in the 
Sun newspaper. 


....Messrs. J. B. Lipppinecott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, publish an English translation of 
Hector Malot’s Monthyon prize novel, No Re- 
lations, the autobiography of a foundling; a 
story of adventure, with good sketches of 
life and character. The translation is by the 
author of “‘ Christy Carew.’’ The book is well 
printed. Uniform with this, Lippincott 
publishes an excellent musical novel, entitled 
Daphne, by ‘‘ Rita,’’ the author of “Vivienne.” 
The story is in the form of the autobiography 
of a Stradiuarius violin. Those who like de- 
scriptions of violin antiquities and artist life 
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MUSIC. 


The Alleluia. A collection of hymns and tun 
for the church school Ay - mid- ee 
mee! ited by Rev. M. W's Stryker and 
Hubert P. Main. Boards,7 inches 5, 
176. New York and Chicago: Biglow' 


Good as Gold. A_new My  S of Sunday- 
school songs. By Rev and e 
Howsgs @ Doane. Bootes tts 7 inches 5, pp. 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


is the Best rn 22 Se ae 
The JULY NUMBER, now poady. com ins COLO 
DESIGNS for HAND SCREENS, itn POONAH PAINT. 
IMMENSE COLORE 


MUSIC. 4 POETRY, RECIPES, etc. The Sup) ents 
alone are worth ore than the price of the Journal. 
SOLD BY A K AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Price, 4 all the Supplements, 35 cents. 


The International News Eo al 31 Beek- 
p Street. N 
Subscriptions t received for all Foreign Publications. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GaneEsevans® COUNTRY. 


A Novel. By OWELLS. Beautifully printed 
and L swtully ei $1.50. 


“Mr. Howells’s masterpiece.” — Boston Courter. 


SOCIALISM. 


The p~ — volume 9 of Boston Monday Lectures. By 
coe Coox. With Preludes on it Events. 


In this book Mr. Cook discusses wit t vigor and 
rhetorical power the im it sub; Dject ot Socialism 
and many topics imm tely connected with it. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


By Ricuarp Grant WHITE. New, revised edition. 
12mo, $2. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 


A uel to “ Words and Their Uses.” RicHaRD 
Seq oe Tama ea. By 








RANT WHITE. 
Its happy combination, y Ry learning and 
humor makes a book all inte f nt pacons 


can read with equal Et ,. = enjoyment. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 


By H LONGFELLOW. Cen Ay ~~ the new 
edition ion of wine Golden Legend.” 1 vol., 16mo, $1 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS EXPLAINED. 


HE TI Ani 8S. 8.U UARTER- 
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» Re- 
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Rin Editor, for Sup erintendenta, eee, Se all 
S in magazine form m chiy 
year. By mail, 


tn FR, 
INTERNA th AL LESSON SERIES, by 
Rev. Jno. D.D., and other valuable papers. 
I. The Advance Lesson Paper, for adult classes. 
I. Intermediate Lesson Paper, for the main 


Iil. Primacy = Lesson Paper, for the younger 


Price of each of t the papers, in clubs of not less than 5 
copies to one address, at the rate of 744 cents copy, or 
+. ue 100 copies, per year, in advance, postage pre- 
pa 

Review Charts, on the Lessons, quarterly, 25 cts. 

Scholars’ and Toaghers’ Review Papers, on 
the Lessons, quarterly, 75 cts. per 

The Scholars’ acuhdinea a on aie Pasernetion- 
al Lesson, single copies, 10 cts.; per 100, $8.00. 


The Child’s World, an illustrated paper for 
children. Semi-monthly, $24 per 100, for ome year; 
monthly, $12 per 100, for one year. 


Full Catalogue of Library Books, Teachers’ 
Helps, Hymn Books, etc. sent without charge. 
Apply to AMERICAN 8.8. UNION. 


G. S. SCOFIELD, Sand 10 Bible House, N.Y. 
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tistics, al get 
and yet as 
PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
THEIR PRESENT STATE: A UNIVERSAL SURVEY. 
By THEO. CHRISTLIEB, D.D., Ph.D., 








The Hulsean Lectures for 1878. 


The Witness of the Heart to Christ, 


By REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M. A. 
16mo. 75 cents. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broapwar, con. 20TH St., New Yorz. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


CONTAINS : 


ae MORRIS HUNT. By Marta R. Oakey. 


LLUSTRATIONS.—The Violet Girl—William Morris 
nem Prodigal Son.—Girl with the Cat. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—I. By REBecca 
Harpino Davis. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Frontispiece, — Woodcock, — 
Judge H'x'ey.—An old Inn on the Road to Fort Pen- 
dleton.—The Regiment at cee Pendleton.—The Old 
Mill and the Miller.—A untain Weoeee Serv 
Brown'ng, our Guide. * Kitten ‘s.—Entering the 

Wilderness.— Growth in the Wilderness.— 
pb on the Blackwater. ~Coming down the Moun- 

tain.—Falls of the Blackwater.—Dobbin's Fireplace. 
—Dobbin's House.—Omish Woman and 
THE SANTA FE TRAIL. By A. A. Haves, Jr. 


ILLUsTRATIONS. — Alva Nufiez Cobesa, de Vaca 
Great American Desert. — Prairie 
adden Attack _- Lees 
—Entrance of the Caravan into Santa Fe.—The Don. 

—Kearny’s Soldiers —s * he Range.—First Store 
in Lakin.— Agents Work.—The Captured 
Road Agents. 


PRINCES AND POTENTATES IN 1840. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Queen Louise of Prussia.—Wil- 
- Ham Il, King of the Netherlands.—Frederic Wil- 
liam IV, King of Prussia.—Alfred de Musset.—Al- 
a de © an. —Henry Vincent.—Daniel 


SUMMER CLUBS ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. By 
Tuomas W. Kxox. 


ILLUsSTRATIONS.—‘' Flags, eh ? and Clams a Dollar a 
Thousand !"—The first Olympte. —Burying a Drone. 
—Looking for the Schooner.—Disturbing a S'eeper. 
—Olympic Water-Works.—Feeding Trout at the 
Preserve of the fouth- —. = .—Converting a 
Wines” —The Ballyhoo Bird.—“Shot ‘em on de 


PRINCE YOUSUF AND THE ALOAYDE. A BALLAD. 
y C. P. Cranch. 


With an Illustration. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mrs. Orrpnarrt. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Queen Victoria.—Edward, Duke 
of Kent, Father of Victoria.—The little Princess 
Victoria.—Claremont. —Victoria, A st 10th, 1895. 
—Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Father of nce Albert.— 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, Mother of Prince Albert. 
—Rosenau.—Prince Albert at the Age of Twenty.— 
} ctoria.— Prin: 

Field-Marshal.—The Duchess of Kent, Victoria's 
Mother.—The Queen Dressed in Uniform for a > 
view.—The Prince of Wales and Princess Royal 


The Queen and Prin frem a Pelating by ‘Win- 
terhalter.—The Young i’r'uce of Wales. 


BLUE FLAGS. A Porm. By ELLen M. HorcHison. 
With an MMustration. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Wr. Bracx. 
Cuarprers XXXV—XXXVII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Head-Piece.— “The Ladies pro- 
duced their Knitting Materials.” . 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. By Ricnarp T. Ety 


CLOSE QUARTERS. A Story. By E. W. Latimer. 


FRANELIN’S PLACE IN | yt acrEnoR OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. By Dr. J. W. Draper. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove.. By R. D. Blackmore. 
CuapTers XLI—XLIII. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Nove. By Heryrr 

James, Jr. 
Cuaprers I—Vi. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 





EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1880. 
SIARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, o> \sieuainanaiaiiias 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, |S) sicesghaneniias 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 160 


a i fOne Year...........00. 700 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York Oity, 


MISS HAVERGAL’S LIFE. 


ie a 2a or 5 RESTO. RIDLEY HAV 








With rtrait 
and three Iluatrations — ~) x cloth, 12mo, 


AN SON D. t. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sold by Booksellers, | ot Aad mail, prepaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 
NOW PUBLISHING 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Volume on RUTH TO ESTHER now ready. 


Deval 8v0, $5.00. 
Send for free 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row. N. Y. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCITPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36 
Thofame in Artist's Proof, s' 

y F.B. the 

Pitehie the Piancocnndercapssonpecese 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x 


OOOO ese eeeeeeeesereerssseeseserssteee 


Ritch’ 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 

EX-VICE So - amped SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
x20 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed bor A. - = 
ie, the Engraver 


IVOP. .ceccceeccssees 


a ee Fe 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 

All of the above are rea =. L vy white 
and will be sen ¢ postpeld, on Ine rok aa 


ee, “INNER rs OF ABRAHAM i COLN.” 


The “ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth 90 pages 


Orders, Be the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
ee Broadway, New York. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


NO RELATIONS. (SANS FAMILLE.) 


A Novel. From the French of Hrctror MALOT. By 
the author of ‘The Hon. Miss Ferrard," “ Christy 
Carew,”’ ete. (The Monthyon Prize Novel.) lame, 
Extracloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 75 cents 


ath ay ey! toscineting story, written with un- 
orce, and as full of genuine pathos as of 
easing and delicate d descript jons. . . This novel 
‘ully deserves the honor that has been done it.”— 
Biackwood's Magazine. 


OUTLYING EUROPE AND THE 
NEARER ORIENT. 


By Joszra Moons, Jr. — 8vo, Extra Cloth, $2.50. 

“ We have no hesitation in ing his book the 
fullest of useful tnformsntton c ‘concerning the countries 
he visited in Europe, Africa, and Asia that has yet 
been written by an American. The unpretentious but 
vigorous, aa, steps e cn hg will also commend it to intelli- 





gent read iphia Evening Bulletin. 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Irs ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL Worxinos. Includ- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, The Consti- 
tution of the United States, and a Description of 


Number, Title, and Compensation of all ns 
emp oyed in # x together with many In 
Facts and ries. By 4 


8vo. Extra Cloth, $8 
“ This book will be found a most invaluable work 
and one which every politician, lawyer, banker, and 
merchant should have Lh _ XK, office and wer. citizen 
7 Le i a. The book en ae 
dis absolutel nornrate | ts facts wna @ ae. 
tails. see niladelphia ‘eekly Item 


JACKSON’S VALLEY ae yy oe 
History of the Campaten of J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson in the Valley of Virginia, 1601 By Wit 
LIAM ALI AN ay Lieutenant-Colonel and. Chief 
Ordnance Office Corps, A.N.V. With full 
maps of the region and battle-flelds, by Jzep. Hotca- 
Kiss, formerly Captain Neal errs, 

Second Corps, A. N. V. 8vo, tra Cloth, $2. 


THREE FRIENDS’ FANCIES. 
Miscellaneous Poems. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 


ba voteret Histesy of the tural Ant of Texas. 
ith Plates. iy Henry C. McCoox. 8vo, Extra 


. 


IDALIA, 
A Novel. By “Ova,” author ,* “Under Two 
er “Strathmore,” “ Mot! oths,” ete. Cheap Edt- 


12mo, Paper Cover, 60 cents. 
- =a ‘ts one of those excit pomaness the reading 
pb oy The fort Ml laid ath Sau —L 4 
volume. jot is we and the en s 
told in charming 5 style.” —Toledo Blade. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepald, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Strect, Philadelphia. 
an) 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Gold, stal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
52 Tee 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct’ 











STATIONERY. 


A box containing 3 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, and four packs envelopes for $1. 


The Stylographic Pen. 
ai pencil which writes ink, very useful for a trav- 
er. 
Muckle’s Letter-Opener 
opens fifty letters a minute. 
VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Opposite Post office, 238 Broadway, New York. 


With New Impgoved and ORTICORS 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chertant St., Phiiedelpbia. 
For and ef y .for private or for 
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EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS. 


couse, N. Y., for their New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
Agents Wanted. 
CEST ARSVARE BREE ra 


Philadelphia will mmence its Thirt ‘iret Year, 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, September 
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USIC, 
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Music Rooms. 
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Ivison, BuAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New Yom. 
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TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Graduating Consee, Sn bay © Latin. —y ~ak 7 oer. 
nal Course 

. All AAT Painting g, and Moc leven 
Send for Circular. Year begins 
tember 14th. CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Prin 

ILL 8 _ got —Z AND *TMIPELE 
sLASEQY SOULPGE ARM SRIEELE 
low. Address Prof. RB. C. Heh. Tuition and expenses’ TL 

Morristown Nd. for boys deni Classical Institute, 
tion for college in September, oF ng a 


summer home, te a a 4 hours’ tul each 
Cl , mathe and sciences. 4 Sy. 


matics, 
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Union png & 8. H. “Sone: 
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REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS, | 
American Citizens of all shades of Political Opinion, SHOULD READ 


RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Because it gives the history of the birth and growth of all the Political Parties in the United States. 


Because it gives the lives of all the PRESIDENTS. 


Because, by its series of colored historical charts, it shows at a glance how long a term each President 
served and by what political party he was elected, and also the principal events of each administration. 

Because it is the best one-volume HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES published. 

Because it is within the reach of every man’s pocket-book ; in fact, the cheapest book published 

B it is ind d by the best critics in American History. 

Because its great value has been attested by a sale of over 


150,000 COPIES. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We have Agents making from $20 to $75 a Week Selling this Book. 





Address, for Terms and Deacriptive Circulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
$05 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
80N OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES: upoocupted territory to whom we 


ren nducements, 

4 to six “thopean ollars a year can 

> aad 4 A a better time to engage in 

the cale pA Sewing y- machines, as all the machines 

seat doe Ba Gr de taro pacar 
t ‘or 6 an 

address N SRWING- MACHINE © ieago, M11. 











a yoar and e enses to A ents. Outfit free. 
$77 7 ddreas P. O. -xpenses to Ag Augusta, Maine. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public wore 
ship, also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies, 


Cc. C. Case and . Cc. Williams, 


Full of bright Solos, Solos, Duets, iets, Anthems, Chants, ete., 
for church service and all other sacred occasions. 


Easy Anthems fer Amateu 
¥ any more dificult Tos sehiitas singers. 
Not only the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions twenty-five writers and the 
Coe Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The pages 
Church Anthems” are larger ‘than neual. 
the same: HL , t--—~ by Ld single coptes, 
cents ™m men pa 
“ea stamp for specimen 4 - rot “Church Musical 
Visitor. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BICLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-seboo) Song Bock, 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 


id b an . BEST BOOK the 
Considered x y oan nek bonell by mad 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE ENGLISH BURIALS BILL. 


Wuar is known as the burials question 
has long been troubling the Churchmen 
and Dissenters of England. It has been, 
as the Bishop of Manchester expresses it, a 
middle wall of division between the Church 
and Dissent. The graveyards, or parish 
churchyards, are the property of the cit. 
izens of England and are for the use of 
both Churchmen and Dissenters; but they 
are under the control of the Church of 
England, and for the privilege of laying 
the bones of a Dissenter in any one of 
them certain rules and regulations must be 
observed. Under the administration of in- 
tolerant and bigoted clergymen, these 
rules may be made very oppressive. 
Our readers will readily recall the 
Keet tombstone case, where the title 
of “Rev.” was forbidden to be used 
in connection with the name of a Wes 
leyan minister on a tombstone in & par- 
ish churchyard. The Bishop of Lincoln 
sustained the rector, and the Dean of the 
Court of Arches sustained the decision of 
the Bishop, adding that an incumbent had 
the right to use the parish yard for a pas- 
ture-ground if he chose to. But the main 
question was on the use of the title ‘‘ Rev- 
erend,” which was held to be illegal until 
it came to the Privy Council, which :re- 
versed the decision of the court below. In 
some cases incumbents have refused to 
allow even the Church of England burial 
service to be said over unbaptized children 
of Dissenters, with the approval of the law. 
What the Dissenters demand—and demand 
as a right of citizens of England—is the 
right to use a burial service of their own. 
Some have conscientious objections against 
that of the State Church. The Conserva- 
tive party, when in power, repeatedly re- 
jected bills to remedy the crying abuses of 
the burial laws; but the Gladstone govern- 
ment has taken the matter up and brought 
forward, through Lord Selborne, the High 
Chancellor, a bill which gives general satis- 
faction to Dissenters, 

Lord Selborne, in bringing forward the 
bill, showed that great injustice is done by 
the present laws. It is an incontrovertible 
fact that there exists a civil right of burial, 
and that this right is fettered by ecclesias- 
tical conditions, which really affect the 
religious liberty of a large number of 
persons. He said nothing could be plainer 
or more emphatic than the language of 
Parliament in declaring that ‘it is the 
right of every citizen in this country, with- 
out distinction of creed, to be buried within 
the churchyard of his parish.” But no 
sepulture can take place without the use of 
the Church of England burial service, a 
condition which works great hardship in 
the case of Dissenters. This condition 
ought to be removed, Lord Selborne said, 
or the civil right of burial ought to be 
taken away, to which opinion it would 
seem impossible that any man of reason 
could take exceptions. 

The bill provides that twenty-four hours’ 
notice to the proper parish official shall be 
given in cases where the Anglican burial ser- 
vice is not desired, and the incumbent shall 
not be liable to any censure, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, for permitting such burial without 
the use of the rites of the Church. The notice 
Is to state the hourin which the proposed 
burial is to take place, which the incumbent 
may change if any previous appointment 
with which the burial would conflict had 
been made for the same hour in the grave- 
yard or chapel attached thereto. As to the 
position and making of the grave and the 
paying of fees, there shall be no distinction 
between those using the Anglican burial 
service and those not using it. The impor- 
tant clause is the sixth, as follows: 

** At any burial under this act all persons 
shall bave free access to the churchyard or 
graveyard in which the same shall take 
place. The burial may take place, at the 
option of the person having the charge of 
or being responsible for the same, either 
without any religious service or with such 
Christian and orderly religious service at 
the grave as such persons shail think fit; 
and any person or persons who shall be 
thereunto invited, or be authorized by the 
person having the churge of or being re- 
sponsible for such burial. may conduct such 


service or take part 'n ay religious act 
thereat.” 








The seventh clause provides that all burials 
shall be conducted in a decent and orderly 
manner, whether with or without religious 
service, and any person guilty of unseemly 
behavior or of willfully obstructing burial 
shal! be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Lord Chancellor made a very long 
and able speech in explanation and support 
of the bill, as we have already said. It 
ought, he thought, to meet the approval of 
both Churchmen and Nonconformists, 

‘‘One of those positive recommendations 
is this, that, while it gives direct relief to 
Nonconformists, while it consults their 
scruples and gives them a ful] liberty as to 
the mode of burial coincident with their 
civil rights, on the other hand, it tends in- 
directly to relieve the clergy from their 
present obligations, in certain cases in 
which those obligations might be burden- 
some. . . . There are cases of men who 
in their lives have assumed a persistent atti- 
tude of — to the Church, 
and who profes tenets very hostile and 
repugnant to those of the Church. The 
very same motive which in such cases 
would lead Nonconformiststo desire not to 
have the Church service forced on them 
might also render it difficult for a conscien- 
tious clergyman to perform that service. 
What is relief, in such a case, to the Non- 
conformist is also relief to the clergyman. 
‘ It appears to me to be a real pro- 
fanation to force the service of the Church 
on unwilling Nonconformists.” 


That the bill does not appear so reason- 
able to all Churchmen as it does to the 
Lord Chancellor is made sufficiently evi- 
dent from the letter of the English corre- 
spondent of The Churchman, of this city, 
who says the measure is ‘‘a serious blow 
to us all.” The cable dispatches of the 
past week or ten days also say that some 
important amendments have been adopted 
in the House of Lords, although they do 
not intimate the nature of the amend- 
ments. 





Ta innovation ventured in some general 
meetings held by Friends in England, in intro- 
ducing singing, came up before the London 
Yearly Meeting, recently. The practice was 
both attacked and defended. Mr. Brown held 
that the Holy Spirit could operate as well 
through singing as through meditation; but 
the meeting inclined to the view that silent 
meditation and animated preaching were suffi- 
cient. Another sign of changing sentiment 
was a criticism by several Friends of the usual 
Yearly Epistle as occupied too much with mere 
religious truisms continually repeated. The 
periodical literature of the Friends-in this 
country is of this character. It is, indeed, in- 
comparable for dullness. In spite of the criti- 
cisms, however, the meeting sent out an 
epistle of the old style. Still another evidence 
of changing views has been afforded by the re- 
laxation of the objections to the ordinances. 
Many thoughtful Friends hold that the Lord’s 
Supper and baptism, while spiritual in their 
nature, should not be wholly separated from 
the material elements. One of the speakers 
at a meeting of ministers said: 

“It is not the indifferent or the worldly 
amongst our members who hold this view ; but 
it is some of the most spiritual, indeed, the 
very flower of the Society.” 

A minister, while traveling on mission service, 
recently, expressed the opinion that baptism 
should not be solely an invisible operation. 


...-The largest districts of the English 
Wesleyan Church are those of Halifax and 
Bradford (20,119), Leeds (19,659), Liverpool 
(18,265), and Birmingham and Shrewsbury 
(18,095). In these four districts there was the 
past year a net loss of 434members. There 
are two districts in London, the First and Sec- 
ond, with 14,322 and 17,501 members respect- 
ively. These districts report a net gain of 
264, fer which it was necessary to add 4,983 
new members. There must be large losses, 
therefore, besides those by death, which 
amounted to 370. The largest decrease in any 
one district was in Cornwall, which reports 
17,941 members, or 813 less than last year. 
Cornwall also returns the largest number on 
trial—1,766. The largest net gain was in the 
District of Newcastle, which has 15,254 
members, or 316 more than last year. The 
total of candidates for the ministry is 102. 


....The General Assembly of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church met June 9th, in Montreal, 
and chose Mr. McCrae moderator. The 
presbyteries had nominated seven men, one of 
whom must be taken for moderator; but the 
only one named besides Mr. McCrae was Prof. 
McLaren, and, as he declined to stand, Mr. 
McCrae was chosen by acclamation. The 


Narrative of the State of Religion spoke with 


satisfaction of the general observance of the 
Sabbath by the people of the Church, but con- 
demned the practice of Sunday visiting an! of 











meditations of members at home, in the one 
case, and tiie services at church, in the other. 
The report on home missions showed that 
there are now in this extended field 530 
stations, 11,128 communicants, and 28,000 
regular attendants. The receipts were 
$46,832. 


---.-The regulations for the new Roman 
Academy, established by Leo XIII, under the 
title of Thomas Aquinas, have been published. 
They declare that the aim of the Academy is 
“to explain, to defend, and to propagate in a 
special manner the philosophy of the Angelic 
Doctor, as also to adhere faithfully to what 
was laid down in the Encyclical, dterni 
Patris.”" The chief duties of the Academy 
will be to labor for the restoration of the 
Thomist philosophy, to procure the best works 
for the purpose in view, to publish books 
when advisable, and to train persons to teach 
scholastic philosophy. The degree of Ph. D. 
is to be conferred on those who have studied 
two years or more in the Academy and are 
able to pass a two hours’ examination. 


. ..The Independent Catholic Church, 
whieh, under Fathers McNamara and O’Con- 
nor, continues to prosper, has just rented the 
building recently vacated by the Episcopal 
Church of the Atonement, on Madison Ave- 
nue, in this city. A circular issued by these 
priests states that they have ‘‘ no connection 
orsympathy with certain persons calling them- 
selves ‘the American Independent Catholic 
Church,’ who were recently exposed in the 
public journals.’’ The church in this city now 
has 220 members, all of whom have come out 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Bishop Mc- 
Namara is in Boston, where he is Jaboring, we 
understand, very successfully. 


....The Liberal party in Belgium, so far, 
from losing in the late elections, as was pre- 
dicted by the clericals, have really increased 
their majority in the legislature. A very 
singular story is told in relation to the removal 
ofthe Bishop of Tonrnat, forinsanity. The 
friends of the Bishop declare that he is not 
insane, and the secular press affirms that he is 
of sound mind. The papal administrator of 
the diocese comes in for a great deal of abuse. 
Among those who have espoused the cause 
of the Bishop is Louise Lateau, the famous 
stigmatist, who has been threatened with ex- 
communication, in consequence, by her 
diocesan. 


....Lord Penzance, as Dean of the Court of 
Arches, has rendered a decision in the suit 
brought to deprive Mr. Mackonochie of his 
living of St. Alban’s, for the use of illegal rit- 
ual. He said a judgment had already been 
rendered against the accused, who had paid 
no attention to it, and the promoter of the suit 
had treated it with indifference. The latter 
had asked and obtained at the hands of the 
Court a decree sufficient to puta stop to the 
practices of which he complained. He aban- 
doned it and asked fora fresh remedy. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Court would re- 
fuse to pronounce a new judgment. 


....The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment held its annual meeting in London, re- 
cently. Canon Carter, who presided, stated 
that the Confraternity had added to its roll of 
members during the past year 69 priests and 
nearly 1,000 lay communicants. The Society 
now consists of upward of 900 clergymen and 
12,000 lay persons. Inthe course of his address, 
Canon Carter remarked that there was strong 
evidence of a turn in the tide of popular feel- 
ing toward the Catholic section in the Church 
of England and expressed his belief tha; 
they had seen the last of prosecutions for ex- 
treme ritual. 


....The death is announced of the Rev. 
Hamilton.M. McGill, D.D., whose name is well 
known in connection with the management of 
the foreign missions of the U. P. Church of 
Scotland. He has served since 1858, first as 
home missionary secretary and next as secre- 
tary of foreign missions and editor of the 
Missionary Record. He had been in ill health 
for some time, and had resigned his position a 
few weeks before his death, which took place 
in Paris. 


...-Dr. Somerville, the Scotch evangelist, 
has been holding large public meetings in 
Rome, in theaters. On some occasions 1,300 
people have been gathered to hear him, and no 
disturbances have taken place. An account 
of the meetings says : ‘‘ Onall hands there are 
the signs of deepening interest and seriousness 
among the people, who evidently understand 
and appreciate what they hear.”’ 


...-The statistical returns of the English 
Wesleyan Church show that it has had an 
accession of 40,620 new members the past 
year. 


.... The Grand Council of Geneva, by a vote 
of 50 to 42,has p d toa d reading a 





Bunday railway service, disturbing the | bill for the separation of Church and state. 
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The Sinday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 4th. 
THE CREATION.—Gen. 1, 1—3; ti, 4—8. 


Notes.—This story of the Creation is to be 
regarded not so much a literal historical ac- 
count of the process of creation as itis a pic- 
torial or poetical representation of it. It is 
not to be read as we would read Bancroft’s 
** History of the United States,’’ for order and 
dates and historical information; but for 
general religious instruction, as we might read 
a parable, showing how God is the Father and 
Designer and Ruler of the world. “In 
the beginning.’’—The best approved translation 
of these first three verses brings them some- 
what closer together in thought than our re- 
ceived version, and is somewhat as follows: 
“In the beginning of God’s creating the 
Heaven and the earth (now the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God was 
moving upon the face of the waters), then 
God said let there be light, and there was 
light.”’ ‘* Oreated.."—We generally use 
this word to denote making out of nothing. 
But this is a metaphysical idea which was not, 
probably, at all in the mind of the writer or 
within the thought of those of histimes. It 
is an idea which we have rather read into the 
word, which was used indefinitely of forming, 
and is as applicable to carving, or framing out 
of pre- ‘tent substance or material, whether 
God or mutter, as to forming out of nothing. 
The writer, who is supposed to be Moses, 
quite as likely had in mind the framing of 
the orderly world out of a pre-existent chaos, 
such as we are positive, from the discoveries 
of geology, must have once existed. “* The 
heaven.’""—The material sky; not the Heaven 
of the saints. “ Without form and void." 
—A chaos of disorder, without light or life. 
“* The face of the deep.”—A world of con- 
fused and turbulent waters is thus repre- 
sented as existing before dry land. 
‘* The spirit of God moved.—To vitalize and re- 
duce to order. ‘* Let there be light, and there 
was light.’’—This passage is famous as a speci- 
men of sublimity of thought, expressed with 
the boldest simplicity. It isa fact that,in the 
geological history of the earth, light must 
have reached its surface long before the sun 
would have appeared. When the earth was 
first cooling down, its internal heat must for 
a long time have produced heavy volumes of 
steam and vapor, which would have caused 
clouds enough to bave impenetrably covered 
the heavens. These dense clouds would have 
only very gradually cleared away, allowing 
the light of the sun and that of volcanoes 
and lightnings feebly to pierce through it very 
long before the sun would be seen. Thus, 
to the view of one on the earth, the creation of 
light must long have preceded that of the sun 
and moon.——‘ The generations."’—The his- 
tory of the production. Thestory is here told 
in a different style from what it is in the pre. 
vious chapter. “‘ The Lord God.”'—Je- 
hovah God. Wherever the word Lord occurs 
in the Old Testament printed in capitals it 
represents the word “‘ Jehovah ’’ in the origin- 
al. Jehovah means the Existent One, the 
Being who is self-existent and eternal. It is 
especially applied to God as the national God 
of the Jews. Fora number of verses God is 
always spoken of as ‘‘ Jehovah God,”’ differ- 
ing from the preceding chapter; and this fact 
has given rise to the opinion that Genesis is 
made up from a compilation of several anteri- 
or books. Of course, there is no theological 
objection to this notion, if any one believes 
it. ** Had not caused it to rain.”’—This 
is one of those passages on which no re- 
ligious teaching depends and which fill 
up the picture that God causes by his 
power, and by natural means, the herb to 
grow. ““ Watered the whole face of the 
ground.”’—Thus causing the herb to grow. 
** Formed man of the dust.’’—For when 
man dies his body is changed again to dust. 
Whether this was done bya direct word of 
God, or by an intermediate process of growth, 
asnow generally believed, it is rot, for any 
religious purpose, essential to hold. 
“* The breath of life.’ —This indicates the double 
nature of man, so evident to all. He has not 
only a material substance, but also a principle 
of life. The body will become mere matter 
again, if the immaterial part is taken away. 
Of course, the description is pictorial. We 
are notto believe that God really blew the 
breath of life into man’s nostrils. 
‘* Eden.”"—This represents, probably, a spot 


somewhere in Southern Mesopotamia. 

Instruction.—This is the great ay my of 
the Jesson—that everything comes from God. 
He is the yong the source of all things. 
There must have beena me | onee. If 
there had not been, then, millions of years ago, 
the rivers would have washed al) the conti- 
nents into the sea; the volcanoes in the earth 
would have all exhausted their heat; the sun 
would have grown cold anddark. There must 
have been a beginning and a Beginner for all 
things. 
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Mews of the Week. 


THe Steamship ‘‘Queen,’’ of the Nation- 
al Line, bound in from London, and the 
* Anchoria,’”’ of the Anchor Line, bound out 
from New York, were in collision in a fog on 
the afternoon of the 13th inst, 312 miles east 
of Sandy Hook, and both were seriously 
damaged. The ‘Anchoria’” suffered most 
and her passengers were transferred to the 
“*Queen.”’ The steamers returned to this city 
on the 15th inst. 


-... About 20,000,000 shad have been hatched 
at the American Fish Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., this year. Of these 15,000,000 have 
been turned into the Potomac River, and the 
remainder have been distributed mainly to 
the waters of California, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina, and Virginia. 





--The Chinese embassy at Berlin dentes 
all knowledge of war preparations in China, 
and has intimated that no applications by Ger- 
man officers on the retired list for appoint- 
ments in the Chinese army will be entertained, 
nor will any reply be given in future to tenders 
for contracts for war material. 


.-A dispatch to the London Times from 
Cabul says that Abdurrhaman Khan is evi- 
dently trying to obtain the support of the 
people by assuming the character now of their 
chosen sovereign, now of their military leader, 
end now as the champion of the ex-Ameer. 


.-The Standard (London) says that the 
English Government has informed the United 
States that the stores left in the Arctic regions 
by the expedition under Sir George Nares are 
at the entire disposal of the American expedi- 
tion now in those regions. 


--The Greek Government is taking 
measures, it is said, to increase the army from 
12,300 to 40,000. A number of officers have 
gone to France, Italy, Hungary, Algiers, and 
Syria, to purchase horses, ammunition, and 
clothing. 


..Advices from Rio Janerio via Lendon 
represent that eight thousand men on both 
sides were placed hors de combat in the assault 
and capture of Arica, Peru, by the Chilians, 
on the 7th inst. 


.-The army worm, which has recently 
been doing great damage to the crops in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Long I[sland, is 
making rapid progress through the farms of 
Connecticut. 

..Ex-Governor Tilden, on the 18th tnst., 
addressed a letter to the delegates from New 
York to the Democratic National Convention, 
renouncing renomination for the Presidency. 


.- The Cabinet has decided to demand of 
the Spanish Government an explanation of the 
conduct of one of its frigates in stopping and 
searching an American schooner, recently. 


.-It is reported that General Roca has 
been elected President of the Argentine Con- 
federation, and that Buenos Ayres will secede. 
There aie rumors that civil war has begun. 


..General John. A. Sutter, the discoverer 
of gold in California and one of the earliest 
picneers on that coast, died in Washington, on 
the 19th inst. 


..Congress adjourned on the 16th inst. 
During the session 1,197 bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced in the Senate and 4,288 
in the House. 


..Counting the immediate suburbs, Cin- 
cinati, it is thought, has a population of 300,- 
000 in round numbers. 


.. The President, on the 15th inst., sent to 
the Senate a message vetoing the Marshal's 
Deputies Bill. 

.... The Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of General Longstreet for minister to 
Turkey. 


...A deficiency of $118,800 in the provincial 
budget of Quebec is reported. 


..A confederation of the South African 
colonies is talked of. 


“HEALTH FLOUR.” 


The life of Wheat, without the bran or 

















VARWELL a RHINES, 
Watertown, Jefferson County, N. ¥., 
Makers of Choice Family Flours. 
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A health resort for invalids and overworked profes- 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 


«_|(dticura [yes Wale | se 


BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 


The treatment of Skin Diseases must be constitu- 
tional and local. First purify the Blood, next restore 
the Strength, third alleviate the External Symptoms. 
There is but one way to purify the blood, and that is 
through the bowels, liver, kidneys, and skin. These 
organs are the natural purifiers of the system and 
carry off waste or dead matter. CUTICURA RESOLVENT 
is the greatest blood purifier in medicine. It isa 
cathartic, a tonic, a liver stimulant, a diuretic, a re- 
solvent and absorbent. It absorbs to itself the poison- 
ous elements that float in the blood and purges them 
from the system. It inc’ the appetite, perfects 
digestion, and soon builds up faster than disease can 
destroy, and hence permanently cures. CUTIcURA,s 
Medicinal Jelly for external application, arrests dis- 
ease, eats away dead fiesh and skin, allays infamma- 
tion, itching, and irritation, renders healthy ulcers 
and old sores, and heals every external affection when 
the RESOLVENT is taken internally. It is a natural re- 
producer and beautifier of the Hair. Curicura ToILet 
SoaP, prepared from OvurTicura, is cleansing, healing, 
refreshing, and the only wholesome beautifier of the 
skin, which it softens, whitens, and preserves beyond 
all praise. Curicurna SHAVING SoaP, prepared from 
CurTicuna, is the first and only medicinal soap com- 
pounded especially for shaving. Gentlemen pro- 
nounce ft worth its weight in gold. 


BLOOD HUMORS. 


Whoele System Affected. Glandular Swell- 
ings, with Ulcerations, Hacking Cough, 





Messrs. WEEKs & PotTeER—Gentlemen :—I have bee! 
afflicted with a Blood Humor for two years, which 
the best city doctors called sipelas, C ronte Psor- 
fasis,and Scald Head. My pe ms nyatem, especially 
ted. I tried all the 


no success 
whatever. Was told by the b best lung doctor in this 
city that the sooner I got cured the better. My sym 
toms were a humor, "Ko by Glandular Swell- 
ings, with Ulcers in the roat and Stomach, Dry, 

acking Cong. Deafness, with Ringing Notses in the 
Head. For fifteen months I have done nothing but 
take medicine, with no benefit whatever. 

cURIA REMEDIES have cured me, in gratitude fer which 

mak make this —_ statement. 


Respectfully yours. 
7 OureRANK ASHLEY. 
96 PorTLanNpD 817., Boston, April 7th, 1879. 


ECZEMA 


E@ectually Cured in Eight Weeks. Nothing 
Equal to the Cuticura Remedies, 


am. Wrens & PotTren—Gentlemen :—Have never 
used ony, remedies for blood diseases that can com- 
are with the CuTIcURa Remepres. I have used them 
fo all forma for a very severe case of what the doc- 





tors call ema, which was effectually cured a 
eight weeks. Asa blood purifier, nothin 
our CUTICURA RESOLVENT. I cannot say too'm ane 
tne heir = and Iam noising them i th 
Truly yours, etc., MANUEL MA idle, 
jUNDY ST., NEw } 2 


Ave. 28th, 187¥. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


for Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors, 


WEEES & POTTER, & its and 


fo by all Druggist s. Price or 1 3 er] 
60 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
times the quantity ot small, , $1 per 
bottle. CoTicura Mepictvat TorLer Soar, 25 cents. 
Cutt MEDICINAL SHAVING SoaP, 15 cents; in bars, 
for Barbers and large eonsumers, 56 cents. 


COLLINe 








These Plasters put new life 
into the Weak and Sleepy 
en the Lame 


ma‘ 
and Kidneys, stimulate the 
Stomach and Bowels, and, 
it of the stomach, cure Dys- 
ia, Indigestion, Diarrheea, and Bilious 
fe, and prevent Ague, Malaria, and other Climatic 
! Get the genuine. Ask for — Voltaic 
Electric Porous Plasters. Price, 25 cen 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,’ which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
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not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 
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made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 
States. 
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Longress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known specitic 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below: 
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€®” Ail communications for the Héitcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columos cf his journal 
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pendent, P,.-0. Box 2787. 

t@ Ali communications for tlie Commercial De 
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communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
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of our correspondents 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
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INGRAM JN RE POE ET AI. 





Ir the dead can be said to be fortunate, 
Edgar Allan Poe is the most fortunate 
author of modern times. It fell to his lot 
to have his life written, shortly after his 
death, by the Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, 
and, as the event proved, it was the most 
fortunate thing that could have happened 
tohim. It was by no means a fortunate 
thing, however, for Dr. Griswold; and, if 
he had been wiser, he would not have un- 
dertaken it, or, undertaking it, would have 
performed it in a different and more cau- 
tious spirit. That Poe sometimes drank 
more than was good for him and that he 
borrowed money which he sometimes omit- 
ted or declined to pay was not what the 
world wanted to know; for, granting that 
the allegations were true, they were merely 
spots upon the brightness of his genius, 
and, as such, should have been passed over, 
This, in plain English, is substantially the 
ground taken by Poe's admirers—particular- 
ly those who did not know him personally— 
and it is on this ground and no other that 
all attacks upon Dr. Griswold have been 
made. They have been made by those 
who knew not Poe; for those who knew 
him knew that Dr. Griswold’s memoir fell 
short of, rather than exceeded, the truth. 
In saying this, we do not mean to say that 
his statements are to be implicitly followed. 
There are errors of detail in them which he 
might have avoided, if he had taken more 
pains, and, no doubt, errors of judgment, 
which he could not well have avoided, be- 
ing the man that he was. What we mean is, 
that his memoir was, in the main, accurate, 
and, consequently, that Edgar Allan Poe 
was, in the main, the manner of man that 
he depicted. 

The admirers of Poe denied this then, 
and deny it now, refuting facts by their 
fancies and by calling Dr. Griswold all the 





hard names they can think of—critical 
ghoul, pedagogue, vampire, and the like. 
Foremost among these gentlemen is Mr. 
John H. Ingram, of England, a soi-disant 
man of letters, whose mission is to white- 
wash Poe and to blackwash all who do not 
perceive the divine necessity for his so 
doing. No one has assailed Dr. Griswold 
with such severity as he, and, certainly, 
no one with such ingratitude, for but 
for Dr. Griswold the world would never 
have heard of Mr. John H. Ingram. The 
world has not heard much of him, as it is; 
but that is not his fault, for he has been 
doing his best for upward of twenty years 
to gain a hearing for himself. He began 
harmlessly by writing verses in the English 
periodicals, and modestly by withdrawing 
from circulation after it was published a 
volume of those verses, on account of its 
typographical errata. His next literary 
labor was the humble one of compilation, 
the result being a ‘‘Flora Symbolica,” 
which was popular enough to be cribbed 
from, Then he wrote an essay advocating 
the purchase of the Suez Canal by the 
British Government, a brilliant idea, which 
Lord Beaconsfield ruthlessly filched from 
him. Then, to show his proficiency in 
languages, be translated novels from the 
Spanish, and illustrated his historical learn- 
ing by a series of articles on ‘‘Claimauts to 
Royalty.” Upon these productions, and 
no doubt others, of which the world has 
not yet heard, he tried his ‘‘’prentice han’” 
until six years ago, when, happening to 
hear that Miss Rosalie Poe, a surviving 
sister of Edgar Allan Poe, an elderly lady 
of sixty-five, was in want, he took steps to 
raise a fund in England for her benefit, and 
thereby discovered his true vocation, which 
was to attach himself and his talents (such 
as they were) to the much-maligned memory 
of Poe and to whitewash the same for- 
ever. The desire to ameliorate the declin- 
ing years of an aged spinster was com- 
mendable in Mr. Ingram; but it was not 
original with him, for Miss Poe was being 
helped in America when her supposed 
poverty was ventilated in England, as, in- 
deed, she had been for years, for she was 
not at all backward in getting all she could 
out of the admirers of her dead brother. 


F She died before Mr. Ingram and his sub- 


scribers could be of any practical use to her; 
but she left intact his mission, the first fruits 
of which was a handsomesdinburgh edi- 
tion of the works of Poe, witha brand-new 
memoir by Mr. Ingram, and whose last 
fruit, so far, is another brand-new memoir 
by Mr. Ingram, which has not yet crossed 
the Atlantic. Mr. Ingram has found and 
keeps to his vocation, which, singularly 
enough, was entailed upon bim centuries 
before he was born, for we are assured that 
the name ‘‘Ingram,” which is one of the 
oldest family names in Europe, is evidently 
of totem origin, and signifies the ‘‘son of” 
or ‘‘ akin to the Raven.” 

We have collected the literary antecedents 
of Mr. Ingram in order that American read- 
ers may know who it is that has undertaken 
to enlighten them in regard to Edgar Allan 
Poe, He started with the assumption that 
Poe was without reputation in his own 
country, than which there never was a 
greater absurdity; but that henceforth he 
would have an immortal one, now that he 
had taken him in haud! He seemed to 
think that he had a monopoly of all that 
related to Poe, and that no one but himself 
could possibly know anything about him. 
He was not allowed to fool himself to the 
top of his bent, however; for, strange to 
say, in view of the obscurity which had 
enveloped his work, the author of *‘ The 
Raven” somehow succeeded in enlisting 
the sympathy of other literary men, the 
last and most conspicuous of whom, Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, wrote along paper about 
his fellow-poet, which was published in 
the May number of Scribner's Monthly, 
and which was so distasteful to Mr. Ingram 
that he at once opened fire againat it in the 
columns of the London Atienaum. He 
commenced by saying that Soribner’s Maga- 
vine had from time to time published 
articles depreciatory of Poe, and ‘that the 
motive of these articles is understood inthe 
United States, though not in the United 
Kingdom. Now, asa matter of fact, it is 
not true that Scribner's Magazine has from 
time to time published articles depreciatory 
of Poe, unless, indeed, any apd every 








article not written by Mr. Ingram is neces 
sarily depreciatory; and, as another matter 
of fact, it is not true that the motive of 
these articles is understood in the United 
States—not true, that is, in the. mysterious 
and dreadful sense implied by Mr. Ingram. 
What motive, pray, has actuated any 
American who has written about Poe—we 
will not say in the past, knowing the opin- 
jon which Mr. Ingram holds of . Dr. Gris- 
wold, but—since Mr. Ingram has consti- 
tuted himself the defender of. Poe? We 
know of no motive except the simple one 
of telling the truth, so far as it can be as- 
certained; and our means of detecting and 
divining motives are equal, if not superior, 
to any that Mr. Ingram has discovered for 
himself or has had imagined for him by 
others. We know, better than he can, the 
estimation in which Poc’s conduct was 
held during his life, and the estimation in 
which his reputation has been held since 
his death; and we know that the first was 
generous, rather than just, and that the last 
is as great as, if not greater than, is war- 
ranted by the intellectual value of his 
work. Mr. Ingram’s enigmatical allusion 
to motives which do not exist is a rhetoric- 
al trick, which he would hardly have used 
if his case were a good one. He is merely 
blackguarding the plaintiff's attorneys. 

Mr. Ingram objects, firstly and faintly, to 
Mr. Stedman for reviving ‘‘some réchauffé 
calumnies on the dead poet”; and, -second- 
ly, but strongly, to his crediting Mr. Gill 
with ‘‘an enthusiastic and diligent ex- 
ploration of Poe’s early life, in which he 
has corrected numerous errors of Griswold 
and brought to light facts of general inter- 

But Mr. Stedman committed a graver 
offense than the two we have mentioned, 
and that was in casually referring to a brief 
paper on Poe by the late Mr. Charles F. 
Briggs, whom he characterized as a 
‘*kindly-hearted” journalist. Hear what 
Mr. Ingram has to say about Mr. Briggs: 
est.” 

‘*Of all the persons who have slandered 
the author of ‘The Raven,’ this man’s 
slanders were the worst. During Pove’s 
life-time Briggs published such disgraceful 
allegations against him that the poet was 
compelled to sue this man for libel, and 
obtained heavy damages. Briggs had his 
revenge in the ‘ pen-portrait ’ referred to.” 

This may be considered strong writing 
in England; but it certainly is not so con- 
sidered in the United States, for it lacks 
the chief element of any writing, strong or 
weak, to which a man should put his 
name—truth. Itis not true that Mr. Briggs 
ever published any allegations, disgraceful 
or otherwise, against Poe during his life- 
time, and, consequently, it is not true that 
Poe ever sued him for libel and recovered 
heavy damages. What Mr. Briggs—who 
for some years before his death was on our 
editorial staff—did publish about Poe will 
be found on page 28, for we have reprinted 
the ‘‘pen-portrait ” which so excited the ire 
of Mr. Ingram, and which we believe to be 
the most accurate one yet painted, either by 
the friends or foes of Poe. We say foes in 
order to accommodate ourselves to the 
understanding of Mr. Ingram; for, strictly 
speaking, we do not believe that Poe has a 
single foe in the United States. We have 
our opinion of what his life was—an opin- 
ion based upon facts within our own knowl- 
edge, and not upon the vast and varied mis- 
information of Mr. Ingram; but we do not 
judge his work by his life. Literature is 
one thing and morality another; and, while 
we rejoice to see them united, as we think 
they were in Shakespeare and Milton, and 
are sorry to see them disunited, as we know 
they were in Byron and Poe, we do not 
propose to stultify ourselves by confound- 
fpg the one with the other in our literary 
judgments. It is the literary career of Poe 
which ipterests now. We are not interested 
in his personal career, further than that 
nothing should be extenuated nor aught set 
down in malice. But there is little danger of 
the last while Mr. Ingram lives; for, clearly, 
the man who is malicious enough or igno- 
rant enough to confound Mr. Charles F. 
Briggs with Mr. Thomas Dunn English 
will stop at nothing as an extenuator of 
Poe. Poe wrote vinegar about English, 
and English retorted with lunar caustic. 
On one of the less-damaging counts in En- 
glish’s article Poe sued the publisher, and 
got some three hundred dollars’ damages, 
jf we remember. Wat kind of a man Mr. 





Briggs was, whom Mr. Ingram thus 
attacks, may be seen from what Lowell 
says of him in his ‘‘ Fable for Critics.” 


ANOTHER VETO MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT Hayes last week returned to 
the Senate the Deputy Marshal Bill with- 
out his signature, and with a lucid state- 
ment of his reasons for refusing to sign it. 
He quotes, in the first place, the several 
sections of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States that relate to the appoint- 
ment, powers, and duties of these marshals. 
This is followed by a lengthy extract from 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, declaring the law of 
Congress for the regulation of Federal 
elections to be strictly constitutional. 
Next the President gives the full text of 
the bill which he has seen fit to veto. His 
objections to the bill, in the light of these 
premises, we give in his own terse and con- 
clusive language: 


“It will be observed that the deputy 
marshals proposed by the bill before me 
are distinctly different oflicers from the 
special deputies of the marshals, as such 
officers are now provided for in the Statutes, 
This bill does not connect the uew officers 
with the existing laws relating to special 
deputy marshals, so as to invest the pro- 
posed deputy marshals with the same pow- 
ers, to impose upon them the same duties, 
and to give them the same protection by 
means of the criminal laws. When new 
officers are created distinct in character 
and appointed by different authority, al- 
though similar in name to officers already 
provided for, such new officers are not held 
by similar responsibilities to the criminal 
law, do not possessthe same powers, and are 
not similarly protected, unless it is express- 
ly so provided by legislation. The so- 
called deputy marshals provided for in this 
bill have no executive head. The marshal 
can neither appoint nor remove them. He 
caunot control them and he is not respons- 
ible forthem. They will have no author- 
ity to call to their aid, if resisted, the 
posse comitatus. They are protected by no 
criminal statutes in the performance of 
their duties. An assault upon one of these 
deputies with the intent to prevent a law- 
ful election will be no more than an ordi- 
nary assault upon any other citizen. 
They cannot keep the peace. They 
cannot make arrests when crimes are com- 
mitted in their presence. What powers 
they have are confined to the precincts in 
which they reside. Outside of the pre- 
cincts for which they are appointed the 
deputy marshals of this bill cannot keep the 
peace, make arrests, hold prisoners, take 
prisoners before a proper tribunal for hear- 
ing, nor perform any other duty. No oaths 
of office are required of them and they 
give no bond. They have no superior who 
is responsible for them, and they are not 
punishable for neglect of duty or miscon- 
duct in office. In all these respects this bill 
makes a radical change between the powers 
of the United States officers at national 
elections and the powers uniformly pos- 
sessed and exercised by state officers at 
state elections. This discrimination against 
the authority of the United States is a de- 
parture from the usage of the Government, 
established by precedents beginning with 
the earliest statutes on the subject, and 
violates the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The President does not object to the bill 
because it commits the appointment of 
deputy marshals to the courts, or because 
it requires the appointment to be made ‘‘in 
equal numbers from the different political 
parties.” His objection is founded upon & 
legal interpretation of its provisions, and, 
as he understands it, the bill would in 
practical effect defeat the execution of the 
Federal election laws, so far as such exe- 
cution depends on the deputy marshals pro- 
vided for by it. This is precisely what the 
Democrats in both houses of Congress have 
been seeking to accomplish. Not being 
able to repeal these laws, they have been 
fertile in expedients to render them inopera- 
tive; and in every instance the President 
has confronted them with a plump and 
square veto. The Sundry Civil Bill, which 
has been passed by both houses, expressly 
provides that no part of the money appro- 
priated shall be used to pay deputy mar- 
shals at elections. The election laws stand 
unchanged, and Congress refuses to appro- 
priate the necessary funds for their proper 
execution. 

This starving policy is revolutionary. It 
is the duty of Congress to appropriate 
money to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, including therein the salaries of all 
its officers. It might just as well adopt the 
starving policy in reference to the judges 
of the United States, or the President him- 
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self and the members of his Cabinct, as to 
practice it toward deputy marshals, who 
are officers provided for by law. The 
principle would be the same in both cases 
and in both it would be revolutionary. 
The people at the last election rebuked this 
course of a Democratic Congress, as pur- 
sued at the extra session; and, as we doubt 
uot, they will repeat the rebuke next fall. 


Editorial Notes. - 


WE might almost call this an Edgar A. Poe 
number of THz INDEPENDENT. We reprint 
among our “‘ Selections ’’ the important paper 
on Poe by our late associate, Mr. Charles F. 
Briggs, who was intimately acquainted with 
Poe, and who had no more reason than all of 
Poe's associates to speak otherwise than as 
kindly of him as truth would allow. Poe 
brought his ‘‘Raven” to Mr. Briggs for 
criticism and suggestions, which were made 
and accepted. We also print a very valu- 
able article by another of his associates, 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, as also an editorial 
discussion of the last defense of Poe by 
an English apologist who never knew him. 
There are a plenty of people still living who 
knew all about Poe, and who kuow that the 
half was never told of his false, conscience- 
less character, whether as a libertine, a black- 
mailer, ora drunkard. It never can be told. 
Another of Poe’s associates, Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English, contributes the poem on our first 
page. The noticeable fact is the perfect 
agreement of all who intimately knew Poe 
as to whet sort of a man he was. This cannot 
be glossed over by blind foreign apologists. 








THE counting of the electoral votes at the 
next Presidential election will be in the hands 
of a Democratic Congress. At the last election 
the Senate was Republican and the House of 
Representatives Democratic; and, seeing no 
prospect that they would be able to agree in 
disposing of the question in respect to the 
states of Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Oregon, they agreed to refer the matter 
to an Electoral Commission. Both houses 
beipg now Democratic, party reasons are 
likely to make them concurrent in the next 
counting; and, should the vote be a close one, 
these reasons will furnish a temptation to 
seize upon any possible pretense for throwing 
out Republican votes and counting in a 
Democratic President. As one remedy against 
this peril, we urge Republicans in every state 
to pay the strictest attention to the require- 
ments of law. It should be remembered that 
the Constitution expressly declares that ‘‘no 
senator or representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector.’’ Re- 
publicans should earefully see to it that no 
one of their electors is included in any of these 
excluded classes. In a word, let not the 
Democrats have the least lega] pretense for 
objecting to the vote of any Republican 
elector. A rigid compliance with all the re- 
quirements of Jaw will exclude all such pre- 
tenses and make it difficult for the Democrats 
to practice any counting-out game. 


It is futile for us, writing on the eve of the 
meeting of the Democratic Convention, to 
speak of Mr. Tilden’s letter of declination 
with the intelligence which our readers will 
have when they read these lines. It is remark- 
able how willing men are to believe that the 
letter is not meant to cut off the possibility of 
a nomination; but really to secure it, after 
some of the minor candidates have been long 
enough pitted against each other. This we 
can say, that the letter is strong, and shrewder 
than it is strong, and more preposterously con- 
ceited than it is shrewd. These may seem 
contradictory attributes ; but they all apply to 
this letter. The sublimity of the claim of 
childlike innocence, in view of the cipher dis- 
patches, is irresistibly funny. It really looks, 
when we write, as if the letter would not pre- 
vent Mr. Tilden’s being brought forward as 
a candidate at the critical time. 


WuEN the first telegraphic report reached 
us, three weeks ago, of the reinstallment of 
Professor Robertson Smith, in his professor- 
ship by the Free Church Assembly, we com- 
mented as intelligently as we could on the im- 
portant action, considering that no report of 
the proceedings was accessible. A week ago 
we had received full reports, and on the basis 
of them once more gave our comments. On 
looking over our first editorial, we are pleased 
that we really find nothing to correct. But 
The Interior of last week thinks that we were 
in serious error : 

* THE INDEPENDENT ought not, without good 
reason, to allege that Professor Smith denies 
or has discarded the doctrine of inspiration.”’ 
If we did so allege, we did wrong. But we had 
it in our minds only to say that he did not 
hold inspiration in the senée in which it had 





been held in the Church, while claiming to be 
altogether sound according to the Standards. 
What we said was: : 

‘* Professor Smith holds strongly to the su- 

rnatural in the Bible and to revelation; but 

e does not hold to inspiration, as generally de- 

fined. Especially—and about this point the 
battle has waged—he holds that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by Moses, nor 
at the time that it purports to bave been 
written; but that it is of a quasi fictitious char- 
acter, having been composed at about the time 
of Jovint and having been put dramatically 
into tlie 1 -uth of Moses, not as a pious fraud, 
but asa literary device to develop the spirit of 
the Mosaic legislation.” 
We did not mean that he no longer claims to 
believe in inspiration. On the contrary, as 
The Interior says, he stoutly declares his belief 
in the inspiration of Deuteronomy. We made 
this very plain last week. But it seemed to us 
clear that the man who teaches that 
large portions of the Scriptures, historically 
written, are both inspired of God and 
historically false, ‘‘does not hold to in- 
spiration, as generally defined.”’ If, however, 
we left our meaning indistinct, we trust that 
The Interior will see that last week we made it 
very plain. The Interior adds: 

‘Tue INDEPENDENT took an early opportu- 
nity of telling its readers that the action of 
the Free Church is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times. The defeat of Sir Henry 
Moncrieff’s [vic] motion it interprets as pro- 
phetic of a glorious future for the men who 
are pining away in the bondage of confeseion- 
alism.” 


We give The Interior great credit for reading 
between the lines. We do not find that we 
said the above; but in a somewhat exagger- 
ated way it expresses our feeling. 


Srupies in the History of Baptism have be~ 
come very popular of late among the Baptists. 
An excellent work on the subject hus been 
published by Mr. Burrage, of Maine. Dr. 
Cathcart, of Philadelphia, has likewise given 
us a volume entitled ‘‘ Baptism of the Ages of 
Nations.”” And now comes the Rev. Daniel 
C. Potter, with an illustrated lecture before the 
delegates at the recent Baptist anniversaries 
in Saratoga, on “‘ The Verdict of Antiquity in 
Favor of Immersion as the True Mode of Bap- 
tism.”” It is singular that these gentlemen all 
alike ignore the circumstance that the verdict 
of antiquity among the Baptists is in favor of 
sprinkling or pouring as the true mode of 
baptism. It is strange if they are not all 
aware of the fact, which no respectable au- 
thority has yet had the temerity to call in ques- 
tion, that prior to the comparatively recent 
date of 1641 none of the people who are 
known as Baptists were immersed. Jobn 
Smith was baptized by sprinkling; as also 
were John Spilisbury, William Kiffin, Roger 
Williams and the First Baptist Church of 
Providence, and John Clarke and his church 
in Newport. The English Baptists never 
dreamed of the possibility of immersing on 
adult person as a religious ceremony before 
the year 1641, and there is good ground to 
conclude that the American Baptiste never 
thought of such e thing before the year 1644. 


MistER Observer! Mister Observer! have 
you seen The Sunday-school Times for June 
19th? Read at the bottom of the first column 
of page 391 what is seid by way of comment 
on the Genesis story of the creation of mun as 
to his ‘‘ physical structure "’; 

‘*Man’s body was earth-born: but whether 
mediately or immediately the account does 
not state. It may have been at once, or 
through a long course of development; but, in 
either case, man’s body was of the dust.” 
Don’t you think, Mister Observer, it must have 
been some terrible radical that wrote that. 
No; it is Dr. Talbot W. Chambers! If he, the 
most Orthodox and most learned biblical 
scholar in that most Orthodox religious body 
in the United States, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, can, out of the very citadel of the 
faith, speak thus respectfully of evolution, in 
the very first of his series of ‘‘ Critical Notes”’ 
on the Old Testament lessons, what are we 
coming to? Has The Christian Intelligencer 
nothing to say? It was brave when a South- 
ern Baptist’s ‘‘ Critical Notes”’ offended it. 
Will it now be silent? 

Ex-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY gives his opinion of 
General Garfield’s nomination as follows: ‘‘I 
have as great confidence in General Garfield 
as I have in any man in the Republican party. 
I consider his character unimpeachable. I 
have watched him closely for the past sixteen 
years, and have seen nothing in his course but 
what the best men of the party can endorse 
with enthusiasm. His attitude toward the 
South has been firm, but not violent. I think 
the old men of the party will accept the 
nomination as a wise one, and that it will be 
sustained at the polls in November.”’ The 
venerable Dr. Bacon says: ‘‘I consider 
General Garfield more brilliant than Hayes 
and equally honest. The convention has 
shown one thing, and that is that the entire 
party is stronger that any one man init.” 
General Garfield has been in public life and 





under the public eye for nearly twenty years, 
and has commanded the respect and confidence 
of the whole country for both his emiuent 
ability and straightforward integrity. He has 
not been conspicuous asa tactician in mere 
party politics, like some others; but has moved 
in a much higher plane. He has not been a 
money-making schemer, like Mr. Tilden; but 
has been governed by larger and nobler 
thoughts. The position he now occupies came 
to him unsought and unexpected; and his 
universal acceptawce among Republicans of 
all classes shows that he was and is just the 
man for the place and the hour. The Demo- 
crats will find it a hard job to lie down this 
fact. 





GOVERNOR Foster, of Ohio, speaks his mind 
freely as to the nominees of the Chicago Con- 
vention. He cordially accepts both candidates. 
As to General Garfield, he has long and inti- 
mately known him as a man of sterling integ- 
rity and eminent ability. The Credit Mobilier 
and De Golyer scandals, which the Democrats 
are trying to extemporize for political pui- 
poses, as the Governor says, have once been 
fully met by General Garfield himself. All 
fair-minded Democrats are clearly of opinion 
that he “‘ was fully and completely exonerated 
from any wrong purpose in his connection 
with these matters.”” General Garfield’s “‘ in- 
tegrity passes unchallenged with them,” ae it 
does with the Republicans. Those Democrats 
who attempt to parade General Garfield before 
the public in any other character than that of 
a high-minded and upright man know that 
they are slanderers and liars. His long and 
honorable record abundantly contradicts them. 
Governor Foster also speaks in strongly com™ 
plimentary terms of General Arthur, whom he 
has known forthe past ten years. The busi- 
ness men of New York were entirely satisfied 
with him as acollector at this port; and his 
removal was not ‘‘on account of alleged cor- 
ruption in office,’’ but ‘‘ grew out of the en- 
forcement of President Hayes’s Civil Service 
Reform order.’’ Mr. Arthur did not agree 
with Secretary Sherman as to certain proposed 
changes in the management of the New York 
Custom-house, and when he proposed to re- 
sign, the President tendered to bim an ap- 
pointment to an important foreign mission. 
Neither his integrity nor that of Mr. Cornell 
was ever called in question in the controversy 
connected with the removal. Such, in sub- 
stance, is what Governor Foster says about the 
pominees of the Chicago Convention. Repub-* 
licans have no difficulty in giving to the ticket 
a warm and earnest support, and this is just 
what they intend to do. 


THB political history of this country records 
the names of not a few distinguished men who 
aspired to the Presidential office, and perhaps 
expected to attain it, but were disappointed in 
the result, either not being nominated, or not 

lected, if inated. General Cass worked 
for years to get a nomination, and when he 
finally got it he was defeated. Stephen A. 
Douglas is in the same category; and so is 
Henry Clay. Webster thought he ought to be 
President: but he could never persuade his 
party to nominate him. General Scott won 
the nomination from him, but lost the election. 
Willian H. Seward, the great statesman of 
New York, had to give place to Mr. Lincoln, 
when he supposed the prize to be really within 
his grasp. Mr. Blaine in 1576 was the strong- 
est candidate before the National Republican 
Convention, but he was not strong enough to 
be nominated; and in the recent Convention at 
Chicago he was, next to General Grant, the 
strongest candidate, while neither was strong 
enough to win the nomination. A nomination 
for the Presidency quite often comes to those 
who have made no preliminary canvass for 
it, as in the case of Polk, Pierce, President 
Hayes, and now General Garfield. We presume 
that Senator Blaine will now give up all 
aspirations for this office; and that General 
Grant will conclude to be content with two 
terms, without seeking or allowing others to 
seck for him a third term. Those who think 
themselves the surest and work hardest to 
win the Presidency often verify the proverb 
that ‘‘there is many a slip between the cup 
and the lip.” 


THE Boston C itt isting of Gov- 
ernor Talbot, Mayor Prince, Dr. Ellis, and 
Messrs. Candler and Lincola—that some time 
since investigated the Ponca outrage, and 
afterward published an appeal to the people of 
the United States, have addressed a letter to 
the President, in which they say: ‘‘ We can- 
not believe that the President ‘of the United 
States will refuse any citizen, of whatever 
eolor, the right, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, te seek redress of hia wrongs in the Fed- 
eral courts. Our prayer is not that you will 
direct the restoration of the lands wrongfully 
taken from these Poncas, although that would, 
indeed, be a most happy termination of this 
matter; but that you will give such directions 
as will enable us to get the case into court, 
that it may be decided according to law.” 











One point has already been decided by Judge 
Dundy, and that is that there was no author 
ity of law for arresting Standing Bear and his 
associates and forcibly compelling them to re- 
turn to the Indian Territory. The point which 
the Boston Committee wish to get into court 
is whether the removal of the Poncas from 
their reservation in Dakota will stand the test 
of law. It was a horrible outrage, and the 
agitation about it and protest against it ought 
to be continued until the wrong is effectually 
righted. It can be righted, and nothing short 
of this will meet the demands of the case. 

THe Albany Law Journal gives an extract 
from the deliverance of Judge Sawyer in the 
recent Chinese labor case, which we reproduce 
as follows: 

‘Holding, as we do, that the constitutional 
and ststutory provisions in question are void, 
for reasons already stated, we deem it proper 
again to call public attention to the fact, how- 
ever unpleasant it may be to the very great 
majority of the citizens of California, that, 
however undesirable, or even ultimately dan- 
gerous to our civilization, an unlimited im- 
migration of Chinese mag be, the remedy is 
not with the state, but with the General Gov- 
ernment. The Chinese have a perfect right, 
under the stipulations of the treaty, to resfde 
in the state, and to enjoy all privileges, im- 
munities, and exemptions that may there be 
enjoyed by the citizens and subjects of an 
other nation; and, under the Fourteent 
Amendment to the National Constitution, the 
right to enjoy life, liberty, and property, and 
the equal pay pe of the laws, in the same 
degree and to the same extent as these rights 
are enjoyed by our own citizens; and, in the 
language of Mr. Justice Bradley, in the 
Slaughter-house Cases, the whole power of the 
nation is pledged to sustain those rights. To 

ersist, on the part of the state, in legislation 

fo direct violation of these treaty stipulations, 
and of the Constitution of the United States 
and in endeavoring to enforce such void 
legislation, is to waste efforts in a barren 
field which, if expended in the proper direc- 
tion, might produce valuable fruit; and besides, 
it is little short of incipient rebellion.” 
This is good reading for all those madcaps 
who hate the “‘ heathen Chinee,”’ and propose 
to trample under foot a treaty of the United 
States in order to gratify their unreasonable 
passions. California especially needs to have 
sounded in her hearing line upon line and 
precept upon precept. She has undertaken 
to repeal ‘‘ the supreme law of the land,” 


....One of the newest and strongest reasons 
for a settled system of transliteratipg Arabic 
into Roman, and the reverse, is to be found in 
the catalogues of the German booksellers. For 
example, in a catalogue of Arabic works of the 
well-known house of F. A. Perthes, of Gotha, 
are included a number from the American 
press at Beirfit, where the proper names have 
undergone a double transfermation: first, from 
American into Arabic, and then back again in- 
to the best American which the German com- 
piler could frame. With all his care, however, 
(including the insertion of the Arabic form of 
the name with ap interrogation point) the 
name of George Post becomes George Boast, 
and that of Stuart Dodge becomes Robert 
Dodds. Dr. Van Dyck’s name is spelled cer- 
rectly in the catalogue; but then all the 
learned Germans know him. 


.... When there is a direct contradiction be- 
tween the Bible and Swedenborg, do we under- 
stand that, simply on Swedenborg’s ipse dizit, 
the New Jerusalem Church rejects the Bible 
statement? To illustrate, we quote from The 
New Jerusalem Messenger, which says: “ We 
did not mean to say that the dead bodies arose 
{at Christ’s crucifixion), for that Swedenborg 
expressly states did not take place; but that 
such a scene appeared to those who were 
present.”” Now, what we ask is, whether 
New Charch people now accept wliatever 
Swedenborg said as finally authoritative, equal 
or superior to the Bible. This we ask be- 
eause such seems to be the fact, while the 
creed we printed has not a word to say about 
the Swedish prophet. 

.... We are sorry to hear that Mr. A. C. Bar- 
stow, chairman of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, has felt obliged, after a service of 
five and a half years, to resign. The office is 
one which entails great labor, great responsi- 
bility, no salary,and nohonor; but only abuse. 
Mr. Barstow gave nearly a third of his time to 
this service, being for the last three years ab- 
sent from home three months ip each year, 
visiting agencies and studying their needs. 
The country ought to honor men that are 
willing to neglect their own business in that 
way for the good of their country. But, unfor- 
tunately, it does not seem to. 

...-The Westwinster Confession does not 
define inspiration, unfortunately for the late 

of Robertson Smith. Doubtless, 
the compilers of that symbol held much 
stricter views of it than does he. We trust 
that The Interior does not imagine that he 
means to indicate that he holds to plenary in- 
spiration when it quotes him as saying: 

‘*T am willing to have my views on Deuter- 
onomy estimated even by the strictest doc- 


trines of plenary inspiration, ahd I°am conf- 
dent that they are able to stand the test.” 








which paper there is no better authority, agrees 
with us that the Free Church had a right to 
remove Robertson Smith from his professor- 
ship on account of the tendency of his teach- 
ings, even if they could not be proved diamet- 
rically contrary to the Standards. But we do 
pot see how our able contemporary can say 
that it sees in the action of the Assembly no 
‘indication of a tendency to go adrift from 
the theology of the Westminster Standards,”’ 

.- +» The Observer says: 

“Prof. Dana, of Yale, finds his opinion con- 
armed by the results of the ‘Challenger’ Ex- 
pedition, that the elevations of the earth, 
called continents, and the depressions, called 
oceans, ‘ were formed as such in the first in- 
stance, and that they are not the result of 
upheavals, as Lyell supposes. As science 
learns, it approaches the truth that ‘in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.’”’ 

Professor Dana must stand aghast at such an 
intrepretation of his language. 

..+»The Methodist Protestant feels that its 
General Conference at Pittsburgh was slighted, 
in that the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church, at Cincinnati, sent a fraternal letter, 
when it might easily have sent a fraternal 
messenger. Perhaps this happened tbrough 
an oversight. If it was intentional, it was mean 
and unworthy a great body. The M. P. Church 
is entitled to as much courtesy from the 
Mother Church asthe M. E. Church, South. 

...-President Robinson, of Brown Univers- 
ity, alluding in his baccalaureate sermon to 
the nomination of General Garfield, says that 
‘*the worth of an unimpeached and an unim- 
peachable character, the priceless value of 
untarnished honor and of unswerving fidelity 
to principle and duty, have been recognized 
in the selection of a candidate for the highest 
honors in the gift of fifty millions of people. 
There is yet hope for the Republic.” 


+e It is pleasant to hear of honest Turkish 
officials, as they are so very rare; but Midhat 
Pasha, the able governor of Baghdad and 
afterward of Syria, has the reputation of in- 
flexible honesty. When summoned from the 
rich province of Baghdad to Constantinople, 
he absolutely had to sell his watch to get the 
means to prosecute his journey. It was recog- 
nized by a merchant, who bought it and re- 
turned it to him. 


... Judge Joel Parker, of New Jersey, a 
Democrat dyed in the wool, is compelled to 
admit that “‘the Chicago nomivations are un- 
questionably strong ones,’’ and that ‘ Car- 
field has a good record os a soldier and a 
statesman.”’ He adds that, ‘‘if the Democrats 
are to elect the next President, they must make 
equally good nominations.”” They cannot 
succeed by ‘‘ campaign stortes.”’ 

. Senator Kirkwood, the chairman of the 
Ponca Investigation Committee, strongly fa- 
vors the idea of making appropriations to 
enable the Indians to become herders. He 
thinks that, if supplied with cattle, the most 
of them would soon become self-supporting. 
This is better than hunting, but not so good 
as farming. 

....The Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have postponed the infamous elec- 
toral-count resolution until the next session 
of Congress. The fight over it will come up 
then, unless the Republicans should elect 
their ticket by such a decided majority that 
the counting-out game will be squelched. 

....Though the Greenbackers have man- 
aged to nominate a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, it is doubtful whether they will have 
an electoral ticket in many of the states, and 
certain that they will not choose a single 
Presidential elector. After this election they 
will be a thoroughly defunct party. 

.... At a reunion, in 1876, of General Gar- 
field's college classmates, one of them slapped 
him on the shoulder and said: “Jim, if you 
behave yourself, you'll get into the Senate in 
five years, and if you don’t make a fool of 
yourself you'll be President one of these 
days.”’ 

....The Democratic mud-slingers are charg- 
ing General Garfield with buying a suit of 
clothes, when a boy, which he didn’t pay for 
till after the sharpest kind of dunning. The 
tailor who made the clothes pronounces the 
story a willful lie. Try again, gentlemen. 

...»The cost, direct and indirect, of sup- 
pressing the Democratic Rebellion was more 
than six billions of dollars. It is little too 
soon to put the party in power that aided and 
abetted the crime which led to all this cost. 
It had better be quarantined still longer. 

...-Senator Conkling, who was confident 
that General Grant, if nominated, would earry 
the State of New York, predicts that General 
Garfield will carry it by a large majority. We 
bave no doubt that the Senator will work to 
make his prediction true. 

...eThe House of Representatives at last 
backed down from its refusal to make any ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the Indian 
Commission, and consented to an appropriation 
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was better than the first. 


....Senator Conkling is reported as saying 
that he intends to stump the State of New 
York this fall for Garfield and Arthur. New 
York is undoubtedly the chief battle-ground 
of the whole campaign. 


....-The anti-Chinese plank in the Republic- 
an platform is not strong enough for Califor- 
nia mad-caps, and far too strong to please the 
sensible men of the party. It had better been 
omitted altogether. 


-..-The ‘Solid South’ has already com- 
menced its election campaign by breaking upa 
political meeting called at Montgomery, in Ala- 
bama, to ratify the nomination of Garfield and 
Arthur. 


-.-.We do not know that Tux InDEPENDENT 
is this week any more readable than usual ; 
but we shall be disappointed if our friends do 
not find a profitable variety in it. 


Lublisher’s Department. 


SoorHine aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 

THe carpet trade has been much better this 
spring than for many years past. All our 
largest establishments are crowded with 
orders, and it looks now like old times to pa 
them a visit. Sheppard Knapp, on Sixt 
Avenue, is one of the most popular carpet 
dealers in the city. His store is large and 
elegantly arranged. His stock is always at- 
tractive, embracing all the novelties and best 
styles inthe market, while his prices are in- 
variably reasonable. There are few establish- 
ments of any kind in New York managed with 
more skill and untiring energy than this, and, 
we may add, more successfully. Its patrons 
embrace the very best of our citizens, who are 
attracted thither by desirable goods, fair deal- 
ings, and the best attention always. We know 
whereof we affirm, by years of intimate ac- 
quaintance and extensive dealings with this 
well-established and highly-respectable house. 
Those in want of carpets, oil-cloths, lace cur- 
tains, and other goods in that line should 
examine this stock in person. To those of our 
readers who have wants and cannot come to 
New York we suggest an experimental order 
to this establishment by mail. We are sure it 
will result satisfactorilv. 











¢ ORNAMENTS for the grounds about a dwell- 
ing are now in no less demand than orna- 
ments for the house. It is quite as essential 
for the land about our homes to be adorned 
with fountains and vases as for the walls of 
houses to be covered with pictures. There is 
ab increasing demand ip the city, as well as in 
the country, for fountains, aquaria, statuary, 
and vases. Our public parks and private res- 
idences are a proof of this fact. Those inter- 
ested in the subject of garden ornaments 
should visit the well-known establishment of 
J. W. Fiske, of 21 and 23 Barclay Street, of 
this city, the manufacturer of ornamental 
iron and zinc work. A beautiful assortment 
of fountains may be seen, from the smallest 
to the largest, designed most artistically and 
ornamented most appropriately. Lions, dogs, 
déer, dragovs, characters drawn from mythol- 
ogy and history may all be seen in bronze 
or prepared metal. They make most attract- 
ive garden ornaments. There may also be 
seen settees, chairs, and all desirable lawn 
and garden ornaments. Alsoiron stable-fix- 
tures, weather-vanes, lawn-sprinklers, lawn- 
mowers, etc., etc. Catalogues will be sent 
free, containing a full description of all goods 
sold. 





THE CONGRESS ENIFE, 
which is advertised in our columns by Messrs. 
Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, O., is in every re- 
spect a good article, and this concern, who do 
a large business in sporting goods, are making 
a specialty of supplying their patrons with 
first-class cutlery, at prices that are charged 
by the manufacturer. This “Knife of our 
Daddies,”’ which has stood the test for some 
twenty years, is made of as good material now 
as in former times, when {t was the representa- 
tive knife of the nation. The illustration 
given of it in the advertisement on page 31 is 
a very good representation, and it isthe handi- 
est and most practicable knife in use. For 
anything in the way of sporting goods, our 
readers are recommended to send to this con- 


cern, with the assurance they will be liberally 
and promptly dealt witb. 





Most desirable lawn-mowers are the new 
Archimedean and Charter Oak Lawn Mowers, 
mauufectured by the Hill’s Archimedean 
Lawn Mower Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
These mowers are celebrated in Europe, as 
well as throughout the United States, and, 
having lately purchased one, we speak from 
experience when we say that these mowers are 
all that they claim to be. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

Tre attention of those fortunate enough to 
have funds for investment is called to the ad- 
vertisement of Mesers. George K. Sistare’sSons, 
who are offering, in lots to suit, bonds of New 
York City, 7’s and 6’s, besides other state and 
municips] bonds, which they call ‘‘choice 
securities."’ 








Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Weotkins, 241 Fourth ——_ 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work as alty. 








A. W. Gray’s Sons’ Factory, aT MIDDLE- 
towN, VT.—THE MopeL AGRICULTURAL 
ImpLeMENT Works.—A DesORIPTION OF THE 
Same.— WHERE THE MACHINES ARE SENT TO. 
—A CHAPTER ON THE WoRKMEN.—A. W. 
GRAY THE ORIGINATOR OF THE WoRKS.— 
Present Owners, A. Y. Gray anp L. Gray. 





Nestled among the hills of the famous old 
‘*Green Mountain "’ State lies the picturesque 
village of Middletown. It has not, to our 
knowledge, become celebrated for its poets or 
philosophers ; but, like many other New En- 
gland villages, has, through the enterprise of 
a few men, built up an industry which has 
made it well known fn this country, and its 
fame has gone, with its manufactures, to many 
distant lands. 

The works of A. W.Gray’s Sons are the 
principal industry of the place, and from their 
factory are turned out each year 


MANY HUNDRED AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, 


which finda market all through New York, 
New England, Canada, Nova Scotia, the 
Southern and Western States ; and not only in 
these several countries, but, as a reference to 
their books will show, they have a trade with 
Chili, Brazil, and other South American coun- 
tries. In adition to this, they make large 
shipments to Mexico, Liverpool, Germany, Tur- 
key, and to Odessa, on the Black Sea. It is thus 
seen that their trade and reputation is world- 
wide. An agricultural machine thatcan com- 
mend itself toso many andsuch different types 
of men must possess many and varied qualifica- 
tions. Among these are economy of cost and 
of power when in use; the utmost rapidity of 
work, coupled with simplicity of construction 
and absence of any unnecessary complications, 
which is a matter of utmost importance to for 
eigners. 

It is our desire, if possible, to make it plain 
to our readers how this combination of econo- 
my and simplicity in cost and use is coupled 
with the unequaled power to perform a great 
amount of work ina given time which these 
machines possess. On comparing their price- 
list with that of the price-lists of correspond- 
ing machines of other make and like size and 
capacity, we find that there isa difference in 
the first cost of nearly twenty-five per cent. in 
favor of these machines, and of more than 
that in their weight; while, as we shall see by 
and by, their performance is absolutely unpar- 
alleled. 

The machines to which the Messrs. Gray 
mainly devote their attention are horse pow- 
ers, threshers, separators, cleaners, and wood- 
saws, both circular and drag saws, together 
with trucks on which to move and work them. 

The factory which is the iome and birth- 
place of these machines is situated here on 
the river, which is dammed, 60 as to give them 
the whole power of the stream. 

The main shop is about ninety feet front and 
rear, three stories and a loft in hight, and is 
surrounded on three sides by other shops and 
outhouses, used for various purposes in con- 
nection with the business. In addition to this 
are six or eight other large storehouses, of 
two andthree floors each. It will be seen at 
once that here is ample power, ample room; 
and that the expense of insurance, cost of 
power, and expense of taxes, etc. are reduced 
to a minimum. The saving in these items 
alone, between this shop, located here, as it is, 
off the line of railroads, and that of a similar 
stop, located in some large city, would 
be sufficient of itself to make a fine in- 
come in the business. Here, then, is one 
reason why the cost of producing these 
machines is less than that of many others. 
These machines are built mostly of wood, 
largely ash and hard maple. None but the 
very best quality are used. These grow in 
great abundance on the hills that surround 
the shop, some not more than a rifle-shot dis- 
tant. They are not only here in abundance, 
for every hill is wooded to the very top; but 
the timber is of the best quality. An oak or 
ash that has grown up from the root to a 
large tree and held its head upright against 
the flerce gales that half the year curves along 
the wind-swept sides of these hills must ap- 
proach in toughness and staunchness of fiber 
whalebone itself. Natural selection has here 
had its perfect work, and it is from timber so 
grown and so selected that this machinery is 
built. Hence, less size and weight of timber 
are required to give the necessary strength. 
So we have the machines both strong and 
light. 

Wrought iron is used almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of these machines, where 
other manufacturies use cast iron; and, when 
necessary, tough steel takes the place of 
wrought iron. As, for instance, the links in 
the platform of this horse-power are made of 
wrought iron of the very toughest and strong- 
est kind. The rods In the platform are steel, 
and, while smaller and lighter, are stronger 
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-.»-We are glad that The Interior, than | of ten thousand dollars. Its second thought HORSE POWERS. than the iron rods in use in other powers. This 


plan of using the very strongest and toughest 
timber, and substituting steel for wrought ison 
and wrought iron for cast iron, diminishes the 
weight of each power several hundred pounds, 
while the necessary stiffness and strength is 
preserved. 

A great saving of cost is made by the use ip 
every department of the most improved ma- 
chinery. It is the rule here to use machinery 
for every operation that is to be performed. 
Each part of every machine built here is con- 
structed in the shops, and for the building of 
each part there is a special machine. built 
expressly and adapted for that particular 
object. It is, then, evident that, witb all 
these advantages and with this adaptation of 
means to ends, it is possible to build ma- 
chinery for a much less sum than where these 
advantages are not enjoyed. 

We should not do justice to this description 
of these works, and the surroundings, if we 
failed to mention 


THE WORKMEN, 


who stand day after day at these machines, 
many of whom have been here for a long series 
of years. Our readers will at once see that @ 
large, well-appointed manufactory here in & 
little village in this secluded valley of the 
Green Mountains is filled with a very different 
set of workmen from a similar shop in one of 
the great marts of trade, and that difference fs 
a factor of no mean importance inthe question 
of cost, as applied to the manufacture of 
machinery here or anywhere else. 

Here are workmen standing at forges, and 
by lathes and planers that have grown gray 
at their posts. These veterans inthe fields of 
industry are the heroes of a hundred peaceful 
conflicts. They are the men who own and of 
right should own the nice, pleasant homes that 
make up this village. Many of them entered 
these works in the days of their youth, with 
high anticipations and hopes of the future. 
They here earned and built their homes. Here 
sons and daughters were born to them, that 
have grown to manhood and womanhood, who 
have in turn become the heads of families. 
No danger of strikes among such workmen. 
Their interest and feelings are too nearly 
identified with that of their employers toallow 
of any such foolishness as that. This very 
identity of interest makes them invaluable to 
their emplovers. The interest. of each is 
identical with that of the other. If these works 
should stop, what then becomes of the pleasant 
homes that surround them and were built up 
out of the profits of these works? If there 
men who own the homes and fill the shops 
were foolish enough to leave, where then 
would the workmen come from to fill their 
places? If the work should fail. what then 
hecomes of the village, with its local market 
for the lumber and surplus products of the 
surrounding country ? 

Thus we see that the employers, the work- 
men, and the surrounding community, by the 
bands of a common interest, form a triple 
alliance, where the parties not only stand 
shoulder to shoulder, but back to back, Argus- 
like, facing three ways, neither party of which 
can afford to let the other fail. This combi- 
nation is like the three-fold cord, not easily 
broken. As a proof that the statement is 
within the truth, we have only to refer to the 
books of the company to learn that during the 
last four years, a period of great depression 
bevond almost ény other, when thousands of 
mills and factories were obliged to close their 
doors, the business of this company has never 
trembled. Had it not been for these advan- 
tages of economy in the first cost, and also in 
the amountof work performed by the machin- 
ery manufactured here, they could not have 
made any such showing. 

It only remaius now for us to speak of the 
owners and proprietors of these works; of 
the men who long ago—poor in money, but 
rich in industry, economy, ingenuity, and per- 
severance—here in a little seven-by-nine shop 
commenced the manufacture of these ma- 
chines in a slow, laborious way, as was then 
the only known method of doing such work— 
the jack-plane, the hand-saw, the augur, 
chisel, and mallet. 

A. W. Gray, the father, who first invented 
and built these machines, in the year 1840, is 
still living, a healthy man, who has now re- 
tired from the business. He commenced alone, 
building the machine with his own hande. 
His sons, A. Y. Gray and L. Gray, were 
brought up in the shop, associated with him 
when old enough; and four years ago they 
bought out his interest, and since then have 
conducted it under the firm name of A. W. 
Gray’s Sons, The Messrs. Gray, then, are to the 
manor born ; have invented and built many of 
the devices that are in use in the machine, 
and also many of the special tools and 
machines in use in the shop; and now from 
their desk, where they are in communication 
by telegraph with the whole world, they can 
step down into the shop and with their own 
hands bufld any part, wood or iron, of any 
machine they sell. Every single machine sold 
is built and put up under their eyes. 
They co out with the highest cuaranty 
of efficiency and durability. In this 
way they have put their machines at 
the head of their class. From a humble 
beginning, their business has grown to the 
present proportions. Not by selling stock 
and taking in partners; but by reinvesting the 
profits. In fact, the business has not only 
bM@ilt itself un; but they have withdrawn a 
large fortune from it. Noreverse of fortune 
has checked their growth. No depression of 
the times has stopped their progress. Their 


MARCH HAS EVER BEEN ONWARD, 


right on. Meeting a want of the people, the 
people have always been ready to take and 
pay for their products. Selling a large part 
of their machinery on time to the users there- 
of, they have lost very little of it. The buyers 
have always been able to earn and pay for the 
machines—a fact in itself speaking volumesin 
their favor. The proprietors having this 
wealth of experience and being now in the 
prime of life, we may expect, the return 
of better times and the revival of business, te 
see this growth become still more rapid. 
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FIREWORES. 

Fourra oF JuLr comes only once « year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, e t 
to have a goodtime. The young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military dis- 

lay, and martial music (with ‘‘ Yankee 

oodle*’), and——lemonade. Now, we vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
John Adams, which included all these good 
things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where ‘‘a good time is coming”’ at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now is the time to prepare forit. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the 
happy event willbe usheredin. The times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the ‘‘Unexcelled FireworksCompany,”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR MENTAL EXHAUSTION AND NERV- 
OUSNESS. 

THERE is not a fiber of the human body that 
does not contain phosphate of lime. Many 
diseases, especially disorders of the nervous 
system, are now attributed toa diminution of 
this substance. 

Every mental exertion induces an augment- 
ed waste of the phosphates. The Acid Phos- 
phate supplies that waste and imparts new en- 
ergy to the brain, giving the feeling and sense 
of increased intellectual power. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the celebrated physician 
of New York, says: ‘‘In nervous diseases I 
know of no preparation to equal it.”” 

Prof. Adolph Ott, editor of the Department 
of Physics of the German American Cyclope- 
dia, says, in speaking of his use of the Acid 
Phosphate: “TI have been enabled to devote 
myself to hard mentallabor from shortly after 
breakfast till a late hour in the evening, with- 
out experiencing the slightest relaxation; and 
I would not now at any rate dispense with it.” 


‘‘HEALTH FLOUR.” 

BELIEVING it to be a serious and growing 
want in every community, Mesers. Farwell & 
Rhines, of Watertown, N.Y., with the co-op- 
eration of sound medical advisers, have given 
much time, study, and expense to the perfec- 
tion of a product which is the life and streneth 
of the best wheat, free from the starch and other 
elements abounding in most flours and prepa- 
rations of wheat, which produce gastric flatu- 
lence and acidity to that extent that they are 
often a positive iniury to weak or impaired 
digestive organs. Their “‘ Health Flour,” for 
general bakine. is moist and poronsin texture, 
delicious in flavor when properly prepared, 
rich in gluten, and of creat value in al) fami- 
Mes, especially with children. Unrivaled in 
brain, nerve, and muacle-building elements 
and invaluable to sufferers from- overwork, 
dvanepsia, nervons prostration. and diseases 
of liver and kidneys, especially diahetes. 
They will send thirteen pounds for $1.00, by 
express, for tria}. 














Tue Barbee and Walker Silver Mining Com- 
pany, of Silver Reef, Utah, have declared a 
dividend of one per cent. on the capital stock 
of the Company, or ten cents pershare, amount- 
ing to $10,000, payable June 25th.. This Com- 
pany is now capitalized at one million of dol- 
lars, or 100,000 shares at $10 each. Its officers 
and trustees include the names of Milton 8. 
Latham, R. L. Ogden, Francis A. Fogg, D. L. 
Loucks, and others equally well known. At 
the meeting of the board of trustees, recently 
held, it was declared that the mine was free 
from debt, and, after payment of dividend. the 
Company willcarry over a surplus of $18,000, 


PECK & SNYDER. 

EVERY one who goesinto the country, for ne 
matter how short a time, will need something 
from the large and varied stock of Messrs. 
Peck & Snyder, of Nos. 124 and 126 Nassau 
Street, and their catalogue will give an idea of 
a few of the different games kept by them—such 
as Archery, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, etc.—be- 
sides all manner of goods for the sportsman. 








-NICHOLS’S BarRK anD IRON is pleasant and 
grateful to the taste, having none of the inky 
flavor peculiar to iron remedies. Its use is 
indicated in Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Boils, etc. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. Strone’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is a 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 











THE novel feature of prepa: the freight 
gives the buyer a chance to know just “us 
any size scale will cost him at his own door, 


by addressing Jones of B “4 
bamten, N. Y of Bichanpen, Blog 





IT was a happy circumstance tor George 
M. Cobb, of Westford, Vt., that Kidney Wat 
found tts way into his dwelling, no less than 
three members of the family having been cured. 
Asa cathartic and diuretic it acts surely and 
without pain, and cures obstinate cases of 
liver complaints, kidney disease, and piles. 





Try for your loss of appetite and dys 
y psia 
an old and valuable remedial 
& Co.'s Bark and Fron, =" Nichols 





WHER you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
and at 


Ghat iar ce car eae 


to $l and 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant 
b Horse Cars-Stages and Eleva 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


GRATEFUL WOMEN. 

Nons receive so much benefit and none are 
so profoundly grateful and show such an in- 
terest inrecommending Hop Bitters as women. 
It is the only remedy peculiarly adapted to the 
many ills the sex is almost universally subject 
to. Chills and fever, indigestion or deranged 
liver, constant or periodical sick headaches, 
weakness in the back or kidneys, pain in the 
shoulders and different parte of the body, a 
feeling of lassitude and despondency are all 
readily removed by these Bitters.— Courant. 





Roor Beer is a delightful summer beverage. 
A preparation is now being largely introduced, 
which is sold at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 
Washington Street, Boston. It is composed 
of sarsaparilla, juniper, wintergreen, dande- 
lion, etc., and is sent in packages to make 
five gallons (by mail) for 25 cents, or four 
packages for $1.00. The preparation makes a 
most pleasant Root Beer. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF ToNIO, 
{he only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CaswELi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


SPEEDY AND SURE. 
Tue Journal of Commerce, Boston, says: ‘* As 
a speedy and sure cure this (Warner’s Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure) remedy is ‘Safe,’ 
and the cases wherein it misses are those be- 
yond the reach of human relief.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


LAWN TENNIS 


ty. Complete sets for $10 and upward. 
Seige et Suet eet 
— we wt Street, corner Maiden Lane. 


Gem of the Household. 
EXCELLENCE 


is the verdict of thou- 
sands, after three years’ 
The “Sanitary” 























tory in emtotense. No 
sewer-gas, no breakage 

oa ility, and 
perf ‘action guar- 


NEW YORK WASHSTAND CO., 


23 East 14th Street. 
Rerers To N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 


FOWLER'S 


Celebrated Roll-up 


METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


Patented April 27th, 1875. 
Patented Feb. 27th, 1877. 
NO WOOD. NO VERMIN. 
COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN 


Only one light hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
Awarded loma American Institute. 





E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 
A cut of this Mattress will appear next week. 
Manufacturing rights for sale. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


an styles, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 


“a > 
sy $150. ins, ete., sent C.0.D.,to be exam- 


ined. Write for Catalogue to STANDARD 
= AMERICAN WatcH Co.. PitTsrrran., Pa. 


(GREAT WESTERN 















I. ~ Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 
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parposes 
parposes. 


Cars for SI 


We run Palace whee” 
and Dining and Restaurant Ca, > ror Eat 








A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 






rN 
WZ, 
KZ 
FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


ANDAUS, T-CART 
sANDAULEDS, aero’ 
ROUGHAMS, OAD-WAGON 
0G-CARTS, ILLAGE-CARTS, etc. 


Nes. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 
line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration o7 
public and private buildings, and 
also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire-~Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Mai, free to all ap- 
plicants, 


Goods will be sufely and careful- 
ly packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases fall particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree, 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


No. ¥ PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


41 Broadway. 
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TYPE-WRITER 
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solid at Reduced Prices. 


SEE WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“The new Type-writer is received in good order 





and works admirably. lcan readily understand that 
every one wants the n@w machine. This is the third 
that I have got for my own library, besides two for The 
Christian Union oftice. The Type-writer is a neces- 


sity to a busy literary man. 
“LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
“New York, May 12th, 1680." 





“The beautiful piece of mechanism which I now 
employ is a wonderful comfort to those whose fingers, 
like my own, become so wearled with long grasping 
of the pen; and what a relief it must be to editors 
and manuscript readers generally. The use of it is 
onety, mastered and one can write upon it more 

y 


rapi than with Ce 
“WM. P. BREED, D.D., Philadelphia. 
“ FEBRUARY 5th, 1580.” 





“We have nearly three hundred of the Type-writers 
manufactured by you in constant use in our different 
offices, and find them a great, indeed, we may say, 
indispensable convenience. We would not, on any 
account, dispense with their use. 

‘PUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


“Weare using Type-writ«rs in our office, and apn 
sider them a very great help ‘n facilitating busi 5 
“HR. K. & ¥. B, THURBER & \ 





Bend for Circulars, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York City. 











TRAVEL. 


CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE 


CE. 

With the view of diminishi the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line e a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 48 lati- 


tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 
On the homew: passage g the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR ypaeews. 
FROM PIER NO, 40 NORTH RIVER. 





WALEED .cccccccccccccces Wednesday, June eth, 11 a.m, 
DPE cocccccvccstecs ednesday, July 7th, 3 p.m. 
NE RS Wednesday, July 14th, 9:40 a.m. 


Cabin passage and return tickets on favorableterms, 
of Europe at 

very low rates. Freight and passage office Ko. . 
YN, Agent. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
CITY OF BERLIN....... 
CITY OF RICHMOND.. 
pits OF SHESTER 








STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLASGO 


The accommodations by this line are unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have ~- 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

Finst CABIN SALOON, $60 to $75, according to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $130. 

SEconD CABIN (everything furnished), $40. Return, 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 

tw Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Circassia. .June 26th, 8 a.m. | Bollvia....July 10th, 7 am. 
Devonia.....July 3d, 2 p.m. | Ethiopia..July 17th, 1 P. um. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at uced rates. 
Second Cabin, #40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
*Utopia..June 2th, 8 a.m. | *Australia...July 3d, 2 P.M. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $5 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 
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Financial, 





THE TEN-PER-CENT. TAX ON 
STATE BANE NOTES. 


ConGress, on the 13th of July, 1866, pro- 
vided *‘‘ that every national banking asso- 
ciation, state bank, or state banking asso- 
ciation shall pay a tax of ten per centum 
on the amount of notes of any person, state 
bank, or state banking association used for 
circulation and paid out by them after the 
1st of August, 1866; and such tax shall be 
assessed and paid in such a manner as 
shall be prescribed by the commission of 
internal revenue.”"—(See U. 8. Stat. at 
Large, Vol. XIV, p. 146.) This statute is 
reproduced in section 3412 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

In 1869 the coustitutionality of this legis. 
lation came under the consideration of the 
Supreme Court of the Unjted States, in the 
case of The Veazie Bank v. fenno, 8 Wall., 
533. Two grounds of objection to the 
law were urged before the Court. The 
first was that the tax in question is a direct 
tax, and that it had not been apportioned 
among the several states, in conformity 
with the requirements of the Constitution. 
Chief-Justice Chase, in delivering the opin- 
lon of the Court, considered this point at 
large, and came to the conclusion that the 
tax imposed by the law was not a direct 
tax. Direct taxes, as shown by prior legis- 
jation of Congress when imposing them, 
were taxes on lands and their improvements 
or capitation taxes. This particular tax 
did not partake of the character of either, 
and, hence, was not direct within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

The other ground of objection was that 
the law impairs a franchise granted by a 
state, and that Congress has no power to 

ass a law with that intent or effect. The 
‘eazie Bank was incorporated by the legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, and by it was 
authorized to issue its own ndtes as a circu- 
lation among the people; and this fran- 
chise, it was contended, was impaired by 
the ten-per-cent, tax on state-bank circula- 
tion. In answer to this point, Chief-Justice 
Chase took the ground that franchises 
granted by @ state are not necessarily 
exempt from taxation by the authority of 
Congress. Moreover, the law in this case 
does not tax the franchise granted by the 
state, but simply the contracts under it; 
that is to say, the bank-notes ‘‘ used for 
circulation and paid out.” Railroad com- 
panies, chartered by state authority, issue 
freight receipts, bills of lading, and passen- 
ger tickets; and there is no doubt that Con- 
gress has power to tax such contracts, in 
its discretion. If so, there is no reason 
why it may not equally tax a bank-note, 
which is only another form of contract, 

Chief-Justice Chase further said that ‘‘it 
cannot be doubted that under the Constitu- 
tion the power to providea circulation in 
coin is given to Congress”; that Congress 
has the power to authorize the emission of 
bills of credit; and that, without deciding 
whether such bills may be made a legal 
tender, the notes of the United States and 
the notes of national banks are bills of 
credit, issued under the authority of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of supplying a cur- 
rency to the whole country. Congress, 
as the Court held, has the power to provide 
& currency to be used by the people in 
making their exchanges; and, if so, then it 
has the power to ‘‘restrain, by suitable 
enactments, the circulation as money of any 
notes not issued under its own authority.” 
The question whether the tax was excessive 
or not was not forthe Court to consider, 
since, if Congress had the power to impose 
any tax, the extent to which it should ex- 
ercise the power was a matter for its own 
discretion. 

When the ten-per-cent. tax was enacted 
the notes of state banks were still in circu- 
lation, and there is no doubt that it was 
the intention of Congress to compel their 
disuse, and thus leave the whole field to be 
exclusively occupied by a purely national 
currency, consisting in legal-tender notes 
and the notes of national banks, the former 
directly issued by the Government and the 
latter furnished to the banks and guaran- 
teed by the Government. The latter notes 
constitute the best .bank circulation this 
country ever had, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a better is possible. The note- 
holder is absolutely safe and the guaranty 
which stands behind the note gives it uni- 
form value in all parts of the land. The 
note is national in its source and equally so 
in its guaranty. 

The Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of this state, in his last report, 
suggested that the law imposing this ten- 
per-cent. tax might be so modified as to 
provide that ‘‘ banks incorporated by any 
state shall have the right to issue bank 
notes for circtlation, without tax on the 
same, if evidence satisfactory to the Setre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States 
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is secured in the same manner and to the 
extent that the bills of the national banks 
are, by the deposit of stocks of the United 
States in trust for this purpose.” It is for 
Congress to determine whether this or an 
similar suggestion shall be carried into ef- 
fect. In no event should it ever open the 
way for the introduction of the ‘ wild- 
cat” and ‘‘red-dog” money that was the 
curse of other days. The country has no 
desire to sec that dispensation again, 
ee 


NATIONAL AND STATE BANES. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the following summary of the condition of 
those National and State Banks whose 
statements are published in this issue: 


NATIONAL BANKS. 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
rces 



























711,000 
609,000 
202,106 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
cs neiccus Saueennentel $16.545,000 
Eo nccencanepienaienaen 1,0 000 
carpus thc ncenen anaeibead@ee 159,000 
Undivided profits 85,044 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ReGOUPCOS...... 0000 .ccecee coereees $13,621,000 
GEE SUES cocccccedcapcesecssee 2,000,000 
ay cee Seasons 205, 
Undivided profits............-..-. 204,101 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
RRORDUBERS. «0000000 ccccccccccccces $31,476,000 
Capital stock....... wie 3,200,000 
——- bemcececacees 713,750 
Undivided profits.. ° ove 588,931 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS TIONAL RANK. 
454 000 
600,000 
409,000 
66,457 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
ED, bs écchoattsnccsacsebads 4,819,000 
Capital stock.... e 400,000 
7 80,000 
Undivided profite eeee 67,704 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 
IN cnuadsecdedensiiescbaddas 1,780,342 
Capital stock. . res 1,000 000 
| 1,000,050 
Undivided profits. edie 205.914 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
I git token césastooedin’ 3, 600 
rT 00 
Be nc cccospeeesceceqnensoenese 82,306 
Undivided profits................. 118,944 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources er eccecsedeseses obs 19,753, 
Capital stock.......... .» 8,000,000 
SE ceasnves sknnveus ...» 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. $98,746 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Reronrces oe 

















800,000 
60.000 
47,119 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
Resources , $1,806,568 
Capital stock 300, 
aes 60.900 
Undivided profits 40,112 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL RANK. 
MOBOMEBOGS, 0000000 ccccecececceseces $23,7+5,7238 
Capital stock ... 5,000,000 
Serpe. : amas 1,250,000 
Undivided profita................. 204.926 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
rn $18,100,468 
Capital stock..... secceses 300,000 
Surpine war ccceasee ° «+» 1,000,000 
Undivided profits........ eeeeee 2,101,104 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
I, ccoviccnccncvesscsseeces 
Capttal stock 


Surplus , 
Undivided profits 








STATE BANKS. 
og, ORIENTAL BANK. 





BANK OF AMERICA. 


I, sactevavecsccnveceousss .813,5638,000 
Sa iscnntatecoveceseeses 000, 

Undivided profits............... - 1,6%8,468 

MURRAY HILL BANK. 
EE, cance cacceescncepeonncees $745,003 
COMMA GEER. .cccccccccocsccccceee 100,000 
ee 50,000 
Undivided profits.................. 258 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 

cn ceces succconscsaseseees 017 
ERLE ET 100 000 
Undivided profits ................. 21,706 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
local distribution of general merchandise 
and manufactures has continued light. 
Values have been without material change, 
though the tendency is still in buyers’ 
favor. The railway traffic returns for the 
first and second weeks of June, as they 
come in, show gains over last year, the in- 
crease in some cases being very marked. 
For the first week the Rock Island earnings 
show an increase of $70,000, the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids, and Northern $8,898, 
and the Northern Pacific $6,209. For the 
second week the Mil. and St. Paul 
earnings increased $94,666, and the St. 
Louis and San Francisco $19,000. This is 
a fair sample of what the railroads of the 
country are doing. This continued im- 
provement in the traffic of the railroads is 
having a favorable influence in financial 
circles, where a very hopeful feeling exists 
in regard to the future. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the total values af exports of domestic 
breadstuffs from the United States during 
the month of May, 1880, were $19,749,450, 
and during May, 1879, $17,158,464; for the 
eleven months ended May 31st, 1880, $247,- 
595,101, and during the same period in 
1879, $183,974,661. The total values of 
exports of domestic provisions and tallow 
during May, 1880, were $11,818,208; du- 


remainder dry goods. 

The domestic exports from the port of 
New York for the week reached the enor- 
mous sum of $10,802,522. This, we be- 
lieve, is the largest amount for any one 
week in the history of the port. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION.— 
Liasriity as STOCKHOLDER.—The U. 8. 
Circuit Court, N. D. Ill., by BLopeerrt, J., 
has decided that, in order that a contingent 
liability as stockholder should be dis- 
charged by composition proceedings in 
bankruptcy, the bankrupt must include 
such contingent liability in his statement of 
debts, and the creditors holding such con- 
tingent claims must have notice that a dis- 
charge from such liability is sought. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
extremely easy, and borrowers on call were 
supplied at from 2 to 4 per cent. on 
stocks and 1} to 2 per cent. on Gov- 
ernment bonds. Prime mercantile paper 
continues rather scarce and wanted. We 
quote 60 to 90-day indorsed dry goods bills 
receivable, 4@44; four-months acceptances, 
44@5: and good single names, four to six 
months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
firm and closed at 984 to 98%. United 
States bonds were steady and American 
railway securities strong and higher. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
barely steady, closing at 4.86 for 60 days 
and 4.88% for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing +, selling } prem.; Charleston, buying 
+ prem., selling } prem.; New Orleans, 
commercial $1 prem., bank $2.50 prem.. 
St. Louis, 50c. prem.; Chicago, 25@50c. 
discount: Boston, from par to 1s. discount; 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8971. We 


quote: 





Rar Sti as 
PT BVOR.....6 cccccrcccesssoce 11 

le Dollars.......-....++ bots 
Halves an‘ Ouarters...... per. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................... 99% ~Cséoarr-. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 

Stock Exchange was active during the early 
part of the week and orices were marked 
up + to 4 per cent. Later on the trans- 
actions were comparatively light, and prices 
declined 1 to 34 per cent., the greatest 
weakness being in the coal stocks and some 
of the trunk-line shares. In the final deal- 
ings the market was active and strong, par- 
ticularly for New York Central, Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, and other invest- 
ment stocks. 
The Port Royal and Augusta Railway 
Company give notice that the coupons of 
the Company's Ist mortgage sinking-fund 
bonds, due July Ist, 1880, will be paid on 
and after that date, at the office of the 
Company, 252 Broadway, New York City. 
Also, at the same time and place, there will 
be paid 14¢ per cent. dividend to the holders 
of the Port Royal and Augusta Railway 
Company’s income bonds, on presentation 
of coupon No. 3, and said payment stamped 
thereon. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company give notice that the coupons 
due July ist, 1880, of the bond of the 
Company will be paid on and after that 
date, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 

merally higher. In the late dealings the 
Siegen R. and N. firsts were largely dealt in 
and advanced to 98. Kansas and Texas 
seconds declined to 59§8@60; C., C., and I 
C. supplementaries to 884; New Jersey 
Central adjustments to 106; and Pittsburgh 
consol. sinking funds to 119. The changee 
in the other issues dealt in were an advance 
of } to 1 per cent. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
loss of $529,250 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $16,977,625 above legal 
requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 





Average Average Net De 
Names of of its er 
Banks. and Dia. rat than U. S. 
New York.. t+ $1,912,000 90,943,000 
Manhattan. 6.296, 2,681,100 6, 
Merchants’. 7,'768.200 1.001398 500 
Mechanics’. 6,496,000 1,131. Sasi aoe 
Union....... 4,364,700 668,300 671.800 
America 8.474.400 1,461,400 6. 
Phenix. .... 3,074,000 546,000 2.792, 
CURT. .seccese 145.800 5.694.600 12,946,300 
Tradesmen's py tyaod \ 8.049.100 
2. 
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350.700 
ass ee ‘Be t 
Ba 533,00 
& 1 1,267,206 
1 m 
‘ 200 592, 90¢ 
. 2.041.300 
3.02090 
a rire 11,817,000 
Commerce. . 10, S.4 mM 
w reantile. 5 $00 22 50 
nn 5,773,600 346.200 3'859.10¢ 
Chatham... B00 343.800 
N y el Yoen 00 _ 212.000 167.000 204.300 
Hanover... 7.345.900 1,216,000 581.900 7.083.100 
Irving...... 2:712.500 501.609 $36,600 2.615.100 
Metropolim 1.621.000 2.619.000 1 453.000 1 
1,856,800 299,300 238.490 600 
Nassau..... 2.184.300 217.200 183.800 2,000 
Market..... 2,423,000 yd 83.100 881,100 
St. Nicholas 2,224,000 600 80.100 3800 
Shoe & Lea. 3.304.000 742,000 118,000 5.201.010 
Continental 5,989,200 1oab00 Seto : 





[June 24, 1880, 


















































1,991,600 
& Tra... 19,172,900 4.se0'h00 $00,700 99:728. 00% 
eetemen $,185.100 2,126,800 17,875,900 
Mec. Big. As 1 0C 140.400 55,600  682'20¢ 
North River 851,70¢ 000 ©182,400 982,800 
River... 944.900 ane 111.000 “i BRS. 50K 
a.. a 408,500 

Cent.Na.... 7 1,780,000 iene 8,219,000 

aNa. 2.554 510,000 215,000 2. 
Ninth Na... 9,500 906,300 504,500 4,778,100 
First Na... 13,065,000 2,355,000 602200 13,526.80 
Third Na... 9,039.6 24%8900 411,700 10,018,500 
B.Y.N. Ex. 19,00 173.700 88,700 975,506 
Bowery Na. 1.968.400 27,000 291,000 1,127.000 

B.Y.Co.... } 14.400 $63,400 1.4 
Ger. Amer.. 2.334.400 172,900 143,600 2.088.100 
Chase Na... 3. 647.100 153.300 8.217.806 

Fifth Ave... 1,598,800 281,300 68,700 


























The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





10th. Comparteons. 
$286,075,100 Inc. 66 &.9,400 
+ 64,450,000 Inc. 1,257, 
22,064,390 Dec.  157,°00 
86.514.300 Ine. 1,100,300 
. 278,146,700 Inc. 6,518,200 
. 868 596,675 Inc. 1,629,550 
16,977,625 Dee. 629,250 
19,604,900 Ine. 12.400 





S$ were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 

















Bid. Asked.| Bid. Ask: 4. 
A sozsecell — |Mechanics’..... 140 — 
Chase Nat.B’k.182 — |Mech’&Tr'd’s..100 — 
Commerce...... — M41 | Mercantile. aeons 90 95 
Continental....112 115 'Merchants’..... 180 130% 
Corn Exchangel50 170 e poli 140 156 
First National. 600 — |New York...... — 150 
Fourth Nat’l...118 121 Ninth Nat'l..... 105 _ 
German Am'n. 6 ‘NorthAmerica.100 103 
Leather Man’f.135 EE | 
Manhattan...... — 145 |Phenix.......... 101 - 
Market.......... 121 — |St. Nicholas, ...108 - 


DIVIDENDS.—The Fourth National 
Bank of this city has declared a half year- 
ly dividend of three and one-half per cent., 
payable July ist. 

e National Shoe and Leather Bank, of 
this city, has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 

The Merchants’ Exchange ational 
Bank, of this city, has declared a dividend 
of three per cent., payable on and after 


July ist. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank, of this 
city, has declared a dividend of three and 
one-half per cent., payable on and after 


— 
e Metropolitan National Bank, of this 
city, has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable on and after July 6th. 

The Irving National Bank, of this city, 
has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable on and after July 1st. 


clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble on and after July 1st. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company 
have declared a dividend of one and one- 
half percent., payable on and after July ist. 
The American District Telegraph -Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent., pay- 
able July 15th. 

The Little Chief Mining Co. have de- 
clared a monthly dividend of fifty cents 
per share, payable on the 23d inst. 


- FINANCIAL. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 


WE OFFER 
THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


Yen Terk, Woodhaven & Racha 


RAILROAD Co. 


Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
able January 1st and July Ist,in New 
os "Work City. . 


PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 


Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain 
uneold. 


This road will be completed by June ist, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 


away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 
We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 
Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED, STATES BONDS 
mgalied, AND EX NGED. 











Bee nee CE PER President, 


The Oriental Bank, of this city, has de- 


The running time from New York to Rock- ° 














June 24, 1880.] 
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‘ EPORT OF TH DITION HE EP H N OF THE EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PROOFS AN D REFERENCES R’ AMet IICAN ERCHASGE. NATIONAL BANK, at pag QoTEEE aes bas wy York: in Rear broabwae PAN at Sew yore 
of a safe unity ng from the of New York, att e State s New York. at oe City, In the State of New York, at the close of bust- 
publishi: A! investment, without po Ry tith wt W880 - RES) ness June 11th, 1 
an ner with a capable pane ness manwho | _  _ __ RESOURCES. = | Loans and discounts.................. nels - #1, £88,557 87 “RESOURCES 
is the author of a pra w which he has Sas 5 RCT I "194 50 | Loans and discounts............... gecccabes $4,273: 55 
vested two thousand dollars. rst class references. U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. - 900,000 00 | Overdrafte.... ..........cceeeseeees sovese D7 41 
Address D. R. FORD, Station D,  — York City. Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.... . 721 5 U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ......... 1,000,0° 0 00 
Due from other ynational banks... .-. 145,501 58 Other stocks, bonds, and ogee : sia ono 09 
jue m state banks and bankers. * 525 e from other natio: anks...... B82 
EPORz,, F FP TEE CONDITION oF TRS Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 250,010 Due from state banks and bankers. 2,002 87 
YORK,” at New York, in the State of New York, at Current expenses and taxes paid 24.214 17 | Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 7,207 51 
Sho clean of Waatnaes ant te tat dae 68 Fone, ae. } Premtums paid 8,000 Curreas expenses and taxes paid 28.449 97 
= ro Nd une, 1880: Che oka an other cash items. RS Bis 4 Cheeks an other cash toms... 1b1.929 37 
xchanges for Clearing house f anges for Clearing- ouse.. ° 57 
ne Fractional paper currency, nickels, and Bills of other banks 85,007 00 
UR pone 40 secre ceca (pr ai er gandih 8 | Pisiatass Dever cuisesar, SESE St n0 94 
Tg enti em = poe Usa) rida hs. , Sd it fez gga 201,028 00 | Specie ean nesen 200 00 
y Legal te J ates of t for le; evul-tender no ‘ 
Other stocks and bonds Oe or Redemption ie with U.S. Treasury Sos og | pigndern na... sceaaiemmatinviginiean 50,000 00 | United States certificates of deposit for suashen 
’ per cent. ee ee 7 nolan prion fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 “ RRRER ERS RY SRR 5, 
Due a state and private ban 251.416 77 | Duefrom U. 8. Treasurer, Cther than 5 per coat. of circulation).............. . 18,500 00 Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
* per cent. redemption Bsc ivccvccsice 100,700 00 —-—---— (5 per cent. circulation)............e..005 45,C00 00 
tone at ia. m1 857 8D _> Total $8,620,618 33 po ae 
urrent expenses and taxes pa iT he aaa Bie 20,618 § - 
pnt apne po tes sn al eae his'eni oi ee abiciriga QAR. 7OL.7ES 08 | ical stock paid tA DILITIES. ommeepen TOUR. .neocacsosarsssscspsapsasssossocne $7,780,312 79 
Exchanges for Clearing-house........... 1,141. 282 36 Capital stock paid in. . $5,000,000 00 | Surplus fund. pane 82'305 00 1,000,000 00 
_— _. .  — eaeaageiR Er sgiat 132,963 00 us fund...... 1,250.000 00 Un whe profits.. 1.0 0.0°0 09 
veotonss paper currency, nickels, and Undivided ts. 204. 26 04 | National bank-notes nd 295,019 92 
8 megcecaubaicosuasss0+ rss oa as 7,865 00 | National bank-notes outstanding 449 0C0 00 | State bank notes outstanding:.. 17 00 000 00 
peete, vis Givoscan —_—— 4 State bank notes outetanding..... 6,827 00 | Dividends unpaid..............+0 ++ * 448 Dividends unpa'd 112 
; ‘y Torn £3,458 Dividends unpald..................-+--e00e 17.225 50 | Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,821,443 33 | Individual de relts subject to check..... 4, 159 0} 10 
r: veaney Individual deposits cunepet to check.... 10,676,7'4 04 | Demand certificates of deposit........... 3,48 Demand certificates of deposit........... 812 (0 
Cert if cates Demand certificates of deposit. 78,819 78 | Certified checks...............s00+: : 0 _ Pee eee eoee 80 148 
ae ae Cortified checks.............0000c0-08 : Due to oth r national banks. . Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 4.292 74 
ein cH ol 707,000 00 Due to other national banks Due to state banks and bankers Due to other national banks....., . 808,121 ,74 
cones Cortifi. Due to state banks an Seen Due to state banks and bankers........... 704,58 
ee ee ee 
tes BBB cc cccccccccccgpovesccsccses ovesed a Rew Your, County OF WEW VOR, 68s  —«-_s © ft TORRD. nc cccscccccccccccccccccccccscccces 57. 780, 1,342 70 wv 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in............... Gseeene 
a we * fund........ ° 
Undivided —. 

Premium accoun 
State bank cfrentation outstanding 
Dividends un 
— 


Cert ined 


242,845 85 


—— 12,190,114 16 

Due to other national banks. . 1.961.878 14 
Due to state and private bank d bank. 

DBiaccesensececcbapabecenersesetesesseseces _ 54,131 04 


Tl iieidessierheieniinnsmuvnninnened gfi8.10 1°0, 468 76 
ores or New York, Court © YORK. 28 : 

WY. J. QU INTAN, IR., Cashier rof the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the ahove statement 1s true, te the best of my know!l- 
edce and belief. WM. J. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before no this 2iet Cay of 
June, 1°80. PER 





RorFeR 
aw ee Rew York County. 
a - ** ROOSFVELT, 

ORERT GORE FT: Directors. 
& a. WILLIAMS, 








ee an REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RA TLI. ay onthe morning of Saturday, 
the pa p.... of June. 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per — aie 
Due from directors of the bank 
included in loans and dis: 


compenter, state and na- 

tional banks, as per echedule.............. 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. 
Rtocks and bonds, as per schednile 








inecte 
U. 8. legal tender pateo and circulating 
notes of nations! ba 
Cash items — viz.. bitia and 
checks k the next day's 
CE iccncnesde s6acecseess $42,140 51 
Other teome: carried cash, as 
a ngksndsces adinscee _ ae 50 


Asrets not included under either | of “the 
ahove hende— viz 

Frrniture and fixtures.......... 

ART eece 

Current expenses 

Ruspense ac ount ° 

Premium account......... --.+.« 





46,145 01 





- 14,479 57 
TE Rinsdencesaneemmmnmiisaiiieniamenaien $745,008 Of 


LIABL 
Capital atock paid tp cash .- $100,000 00 
Surples fund 50,000 00 






42,253 76 
Due depositors as follows—viz.- 

Deposits subject od e Bock —— = a “4 

Demend es of deposit. 

Certified wneeie.. 08+ ecccevescreee 


Dune — companies. state and i national 
banks, as per schedule 
Unpaid dividends 


551.165 58 
pe cecccccessoccsccecs 1,299 61 
beccccccwerecces sece 875 00 


eppocengeenseegoceoceserstesesaccegss tp on 
BraTE oF New York, Courry oF New York. 
WITLIAM A DARLING, President, and ALBERT H. 
GALF, Cashier of the Murray Hill Rank. a bank lo 
ented — ame business at No. 760 Third Avenue, 
Cit~, in said County, Lo Age d sworn. each for him. 
elf, oaitn that the foregoing with the sched- 
ule aceompanving the snme, ri in all resnects, a true 
statement of the condition of the oa bank before 
the transaction of any business on the 12th day of 
June, 1880, to the best of his inowbedee and belief. 
WM.A ranane. President. 
A.R. Sales Casht 


Severally subscribed and sworn by both a b 
he 14th day of June, 1880, before m sa 
Jas. Dixon. Notary Public. 





EPORT OF THE CONDI 
R. CENTRAL. NATIONAL DANK. athe orrne 
the State ot New York, at the close of business June 









llth, 1 
Loans and discounts . $6,218,360 
an e 1 
as ° 250 st 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 1.670.000 99 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits. ....... 290.000 00 
Other stocks, bond: 417,980 00 
Due from other na‘ al banks. ..... 888.455 79 
Due from state banks and bankers. 29.590 a 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... S25 ARB 01 
Gurrent ospeee and taxes Sp sibeaties 64.988 #1 
IE ia anacastsateccccccccecesccas BF 
Checks and other cash iteme..... Sonor py 
| ape ye for Clearing-house..... ....... 1,082.281 an 
Pills of other banks........................ 9,000 00 
+ —y paper currency, nickels, and 
MN ogy Seth thant i Canacpecus obeet tas 10.100 00 
Mpecle........e-ceccesee soe 2,016.79 On 
1 660,868 00 
335,000 00 









Capteal rj paid Poo 
Survins 
tndieited'p profits 

National pw ty a outstanding. 


Dividen 
ae denosits sub 
Demand of 


DOUEEOE GROUoccs coccagecess ccccce 
Cashier's checks outstanding.... . 
United States 

Deposits of U. 8. disbureine omicers 
Due to other national ban 

Due to state banks and bankers. 











WR iccrcnanensercancsemnenndse concsasll 
a or New Yor. County or yh 
ene hs wD SKILLIN. Cashier of the. 

o solemnly above Statement 
true, to the best of iny knowledne and peut » 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 19th 


June, 1880. Y, Jn.. Notary oa 
Correct. Pree 








TE Yor«, Crry awp Co! 
as.: I, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the al 


- a Gamay. Cashier of the above- named bank, 





bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement di 
true, to the best of my know 
DUMON CLARKE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before aS 4 
June, 1 A.R. Dpocrs, N 
Correct. —Attest: £ C. LANGLEY 
CEANGUEY, oe ty Directors. 
GEORGE BLISS, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
cPOR? OF OEE Bane ot ew York, in the 
State of New York, at the close ‘ot business June 11th, 














1880 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............-seece0. $1,720,813 04 
De 11,562 03 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation - 172,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand................+05 162,710 00 
Pehes stocks, bonds, and mortgages . 741,677 45 
¢ from other national banks....... 122,463 43 
See from state banks and bankers.. 707 82 
estate, furniture, and fxtures.. 808 24 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ee 500 69 
PRORINGRE DEE ncacccs egecesbosccecerce 880 69 
Checks and other cash items 731 45 
Exchanges for Clearing- be 602 05 
Bilis of other banks.............. 458 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic 
pennies.... 41 04 
Specie....... 020 00 
Legal tender a “ .787 00 
Redemption fund 8. Tr er 
(5 per cent. of BB gee Ate se 2 





rofite 
National benk- notes outstandin ai 
Individual ect to check... 





I, Isaac W.Wuirr, Cashte Toft the above-named bunk, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the shove statement ts true, 
to the best of my knowledge a] belief. 

ISAAC W. WHITH, Cashier. 
ong and sworn to tae me, this i9th day of 


June, 1 E. W. 
otary Public, New York ‘County. 
Correct—Attest : sat & % THOMPSON, 
1s WHITE, 
LEWIS +f RANSOM, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION 0 
R® ite kFaL NATIONAL BANE ot Rew Foe 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 


Directors. 





June llth, 1880: 
RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts................. eves. $4,977, 09 
inc ditinscbdatatuisdbabbaenesest 231 00 

8. secure cpeutetion aeabeine 867,000 
U. 8. bonds on hand................... 17.00 00 
Other stocks, ges... 81,882 21 
Due from other rational banks = ae 70,602 *8 
Due from state nisere nee 21,067 43 
Banking house................ $385,000 
Other real estate.............. 200.000 00— 685.000 00 
Current a and taxes paid......... 88,621 18 
ct cnccsvatiebidesceesoness 47316 06 
Checks aad o other cash items... atta 13,925 31 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 7,970,202 5% 
Bilis of other banks.... 355 


















pemmies............0. 
| RT 
Legal -tender 00 
Redemption rr with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................. , 30.915 00 
Ta ns:eccnaiesstienn tnteendmiitniiiaadtintes ial $16,545,418 76 
Capital spook, paid te. $1,900,000 00 
Sarplua fund...... vheses 50,000 00 
Undiv ‘oer eels, 044 79 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 780,300 00 
EEE ERE Ae RI 6,201 50 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 8,688,085 44 
Demand certificates of deposit........... 4,654 39 
Certified ehccks............... . 7,208,970 21 
Cashier's checks outstanding 676,344 45 
Due to other national banks.. 2,146,206 52 
Due to state banks and bankers. 708,816 46 
dp ennaeeeaabennrens «0 ccasncenstiood $14,545,313 76 


Boewy Ty 
Correct.— Attest: JOHN T. AGNEW. 
AE S hdane aaa Directors. 





EPORT OF THE COND 0 New’ Fork in 
R BOWERY NATIONAL RANK as A; 4 
Age A of New va at the close of 














877 28 
102 85 
eee 250.00 90 
200 90 
Ot stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 19.292 12 
Due from other national ees 77,348 58 
¥ fixtures..... 8.400 74 
Premiums pa parece cscghgeppoesewbesboace 1.781 16 
Checks and ether cash items.. 27.942 47 
-hou: 70.928 38 
25,751 00 
5 
177 00 

950 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11.260 00 
NE FRR A DE Ere ei ahaa 91.949,518 22 

on —— 

SR Se ones cosesccccese 150.90 ©0 
Undivided profits...................... 52 (06 75 
National bank-notes outetanding......... 225.°00 00 
+. o» conadeececnahchpecee 800 00 
J mal denerits subject to 1,261.855 71 
Demand — ef deposit........... 1.129 ¢O 
Certified checks. . ___ 9.200 | 6 
OO = 1, 949. 518 22 
State or New Yor«. Couery or saws ee LR. 


HAMILTON ashi 
—y and sworn to before me. this 19th h dav of 


Ju a Yr EW, 3 
Correct—attest: 1. B.CLAR ye Notary 
C.D. RATT, ors. 

H. P. DEGRA AF, - 


ap wear that the above statement ts true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belie f. 
W._H. OAKLEY, Cashter. 
Subscribed and aowern § a betore n ome, this 18th day of 
June, 1880. Por. povery Public. 
Correct Attest : CHAS. ‘CURTISS 2 
E. NAUMBURG, > Directors. 
THOS. J. DAVIS, § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

» NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, June 11th, 1880 : 





















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts... ............sseseee+ $775,654 0 
BORUMEER, occccocccstepooege cee ee os 28 45 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulati os 300,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand.................. 300,000 00 
Other stocks, bond d mortgages 18,700 00 
Due from other national banks. 72,586 85 
Due from state banks and bankers. 11,034 38 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 91,266 45 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... 14,453 66 
Premiums J ie ade ccoencocgcosecoccccscceose 9,801 70 
Checks and other cash items.. 9,182 37 
Exchanges for Gearing house. 70,085 73 
i <7 i. cincbeseinnased anne 14,401 00 

Fractional paper currency. nickels, and 
—- WPPPITTTITITITITIT TTT TTT TTT Tete 441 67 
 adheoesenbenneee 326,473 50 
foo tender no 36,216 00 

Redemption p ey with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. _15,500 00 00 
$2,008,256 96 
Capital stock paid in $300, 00 
Surplus fund,,....... 60,000 00 
Undivided profits 47,149 09 





National bank-notes outstanding 

ES CEE, 5. sans cerenenantiggnecece 

ndividual deposits subject 4 check.. 
leposit 


254, #8 00 





601 95 
ary nt "1 
39, a 02 





Yemand certificates of deposit............ 
Certified c | See REZ 24 
Due to other national banks..... ee 28:40) OF 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 9,082 13 


0 168, 856 6 36 
a or New York, City anp County OF i York. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above a ment is 
true, to the best of my mown and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Carhier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 1th day of 
June, 1880. ee W. Kennepy, Notary Public 
or) o. € ‘ertificate filed in N. Y. “co. 
Correc ae INO. RB. OC 4a. 
JOS. RRITT Directors. 
OG BRING “KERHOFF, 


RELQET OF THE c ONDITION OF oF THE 

ETROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
June 11th, 1880: 











Resounces 
Loans and discounts . 
Overdrafts............+++- oe $ 02 
U.S. bonds to secure circ’ a 50.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and See... 970,562 40 
Due from other national banks.. ....... 873.020 23 
Due from state banks and bank 196,766 0S 
Real estate, taraieure, = fixtures. 822, 51 
Current ex ses and taxes paid.. 2.543 51 
Checks and other cash items....... 127.690 64 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 2,325,506 08 
Bills of other banks...................00++: SM, 
Fractional paper currency (nickels and 
pennies)..........+++++ 8,324 

WD coccoccnccesese J 

Leeal tender no 4 





U.8 2 on certificates - deposit for legal ten- 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).. 


DOOR .cccccccccccsescocccosssascocccceses $19,768,772 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............ 
Undivided profits 
National bank- 


mt unpa 
Individual de its sub 
Demand certificates of 
Certified checks.............++++ 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
Due to other eases veake’. 











bank, 2. solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowtetes and belief. 
GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Cashier. 


7, 1880. W.H. Cow 
orrect.—Attest : SAM'L SHETIAR 
SOLON HUMPBREY, 
GEORGE I. SENEY. 





R® T OF THE CONDITION OF | THE 
y YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE EANK, at 

New bo" in ee ne” of New York, at the close ot 

a : 

business June OU ‘ me: 

cove $95: Aen oe 


43,900 


sf 
3% 
33 


— 


Tegal tender notes. ‘ 
Reiemption fun! with a4 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulat 


ee ee eeeee eel 
STATE or New Yor«, © Yorx«, ss 

RNELIUS B. OURCAL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do that 


solem swear above sta’ 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge > Spelte?, 


Snbacrt and sworn to before me, ‘this ih day of 
June, 1 Joun I. Rrowrr, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : D. B. HALSTE AD. 





J. H. VANDERBILT, ; Disasters, 
DAVID D. ACKER, 





Total 
ae = New Yorx, County oF New York, se: 

L. Cashier Se the above-named 
benk. ‘a0 solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my mnowteane s and belief. 

J.L. EVERITT, ee 
Subeortees ont sworn to before me, this — day 
of June, 1 Ricn’p B. Kerry, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct»—Attest: F. A. PALMER. 
Directors. 
INE N 


C. AURKHALTER 
WARREN HARRIOT, 
Rv 
M A 
the State of Ne 
June 11th, 1880: 


F THE CONDITION OF THE 
Loans and discounts. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 





RT 
AA Art TIONAL K, at the City and in 
w York, “a the close of business 







$2,618.259 44 
200°000 00 


41. 7) 00 
140:976 94 
206.650 00 


pennies 


Lenal tender notes. 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 


per cent. of circulation)................ 9,000 00 
ee $4,818,602 68 
manne Meee EEIEEES prepa 
Capital stock pa . 

Surplus fund....... 80.000 00 
Undivided profits 7,794 82 
National bank-no 180,000 ©0 

Dividends unpald..........-....++. 222 6 


id ° ‘ 
Individual oe subject to check 8,898.072 87 
Demand certificates of deposit..........-. 5 
Certified Cheoks.....----- +. .00s+se0+ 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
Due to other national oe 
Due to atate banks and bankers 


Dalbthicncccccaceccsvageccces cvsnvencsesnael #4, nm. ,602 68 
State oF New Yorx, County or New Yor«K 
1. JOUN D. FISH, i, Caxhler of the ahove — he bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledges and belief 
JOHN FISH, Cashier. 


D. F 
Subscribed and sworn to Before me, sie eth dew ‘of 
June, 1880. ERMAN F. § 


on ‘ F.. ori we Pa: New York ¢ County. 
rrect.—Attes' 

. HENRY BA RROW { Directors. 
Ton T. WILSON, 


[T OF ' HE ONDITION OF THE 
RAT Dita ACTURERS'’ NATIONAL 
NK, at New York, Po the Strate et New York, 

a ne close of business June 11th, 1 







Loans and discounts..............eceeceeeee $1,857,348 88 
Overdrafts.......-++-++02++ ‘i 548 05 
U. 8. bonds to secure cire 540.000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.......... 110,00 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mort: 810,876 10 
Due from other national banks.. 57,469 4 
Due from state banks and bankers.. ‘ 14,796 88 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures........ 200 000 00 
Current expenses and taxes | PE 24.072 6 
Premiums pald......... .-...-scceeeeeeeeeee 14.649 26 
Checks and other cash items.. 






i. 89 34 
Exchanges for Clearing- house.. 609" 020 90 
ban eens " 00 


— of oth 247 
Bpecile......cccrerecee 7AM 
Legal tender 7 
U.S ¢ —. 4. 8 sot deposits for legal 
DIE. «ccaecnghoctecer’ eucinwes teesenes 200,000 00 


Redemption fund with United States 














Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 24,000 00 
Total.......... nawien~ 4. 453.719 56 
Capital stock paid im..........0. csseseeees. $600.000 00 
Bury Mem TUNA..... 2... ccccccrerccccccececoecs 400,900 00 
Undivided profits..........-.02-+++ "6,457 20 
National bank-notes outstanding. 476,000 00 
Dividends unpald.........-..e-ceeercseereee 1,618 00 

Individual deposits subject to check...... 1,578,682 
Demand ae of deposit.... ....... 6,778 48 
Certified Checks....... 6... 0 ec cceceeseeeeeee 507.568 95 
Due to other national DEE casecesouenss 590.580 48 
Due to state banks and pankers........... 226,098 72 
Wt... contasonccentediinntioememmeninena yy 458,710 | 719 56 


To! 
State or New York, County oF NEWYORK. es. ; 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashicr of the above-named 
bank, do seibect ce ay one “a above statement is 
" edve an 
true, to the best of my kn ane re 
Subscribed and sworn to actin’ me, ne, this 1st? 18th nclay ‘of 


June, 1280. 
Notary Pubic. Kings Co. 
Correct.—Attest: WM. A. MACY, 
wm. M. KINGSLAN Directors. 
WM. ROCKEFELL 


, HE CONDITION OF TE 
R*ksx ORT. Oe kew Ve ie National Bankirg Asso ~ 





Snow York City, in'the State of New York, 
ciation, a om 
RESO 


une Lith, 
at the close URCES, 


























22 
2 
00 
00 
00 
93 
50 
xchanges -house te 
or Clearing- 
Fils of other r banks le eeeeeee ° 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
poche 82 
eg swten fund mand with U. 8. Treasurer (5 7 
per cent. of cireulation)........-.....-.- 24,750 00 
Ce EPCS Ee EE Pr eee ore te $24,711,280 76 
Capital stock paid in gonnes 00 
_ fund : 00 
J 106 08 
win 
Div ddends unps 4 sie ocieoaserd 08.679 80 
Sr ee ite i 
n ‘ f 
Due to to ste state banks and 823,876 93 
. 711.280 76 
ponte oe itaw you? or New 
Yonr«, s9.:—T, RICHARD i FFRRIS, Cashtor rad the 


wiedge an beliet 
RICHARD B. FERRIS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to sp me, this ‘nin 
day of June, 1880. re Pune Wegr as Rnmeet 
ay : AS. F. 
Correct.—Attest as Ad 


CHAS. D. LEVERIOH, 








20 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








RE Or TH GonprzzeN oF THE 
JRTH NATIONA CITY OF 

W YORK, at New York ie oe ‘state 0 ot few York, 
at Fine close of business, June jib, 1 


jeene and discounts 
rafts 





Real estate, furniture, and fixtures... 657,302 50 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 164,415 02 

miums paid ., ........++«« 21,125 00 
Checks an her cash items. 106,285 19 





Exchanges for clearing house. 
Specie including (melnding nickels). 
a ( ‘u 0) reasury cer- 

eee well eececeecooses 4 seseses 8,157,819 56 
soa —~ a saiendancnssinhutainhianin 435,169 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal 


10,300,190 38 
4,860 00 








i iencsnesenesenaneascas 370,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent, of circulation)....... 40,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund........... 1,000 00 

DOM ccc ccocccocscscecscrssccnscccoeess $31, 476,235 42 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital st« 
6ur plus « fuid 
Undivided profits, 











sub. . a 
— yt of on jicimeneenin 


83,5 2 
tT Pi ccccasensocsoavasoocsenses 8,728 Hoh 52 
Due to other national banks............. 10,507,166 93 





Due to state banks and bankers......... 455,193 40 


State or New Yorx, County or New Yor«, s.: 
ANTHONY LANE, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my anowledge and belief 

NTHONY LANE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 18th day of 


June, 1880. Duncan McGreaor 
Notary Public, New York. 
Correct.— attest : P. C. CALHOU N,) 
FRED'K MEAD, > Directors. 
E. A. KENT, 5 


UARTERLY REPORT.—STATEMENT 
SHOWING THE TRUE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, an Associated Bank, on the 
morning of SATURDAY, the 12th day of June, 1860. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, ex 
soe Ly directors and 











eehedeann tans $8,023,408 84 
all's ume o due. from direct- 
ors of this bank.. 204,000 00 
Total of loans and discounts.....:....... 98,227,408 84 
Stocks (United States)... ...........cccceee 5,000 00 
Real esta eeeee 159,000 00 
mEpense nccount 141 28 
Overdrafts ‘ ia 9 6 
Specie (gold coin).... 2,044,009 00 
ecks in the exchanges.. 1:460,490 28 
United States le gal tender 
notes on hand. 496,707 00 
Bills of solvent banks and 
siive rand nickel coin... 6,124 74 
Total of cash items enateneseesescesse Ee ae 
Due from banks—vis., from solvent 
banks on demand. ... ..........sccceenes 215.007 44 
Total... eencce . 615,568,008 18 
LIABILI iTIES. 
CINE, cocacsvencccesases ...» $4,000,000 00 
Profits... voccees . 1,686,468 78 
Due to depositors. . 627,219 00 
Due to banks 2,100,003 52 
Unpaid dividends, ete...... 66.311 88 
Total of deposits............. . 8,878,594 40 
Circulation registered............... 1,065 00 
Total.,. $18 563,0 098 | 18 


ane or New’ York, Crry axp County or New Y ORK, 
:—WM. L. JENKINS, President, and ROBERT JAF 
FRAY. Cashier, of the above-named bank, an Asso 
ciated Bank, located and cing business at the City of 
New York, in said county ng duly and severally 
affirmed, each for himself saith that the fore; oing Is 
in all respects a true statement of the condition of ot 
the said nk before the transaction of any business 
on the morning of Saturday, the twelfth day of June 
1890, in respect toeach and every of the items and 
particulars above specified, according to the best of 
in knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said bank has been and fs transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid. 
WM. L. JENKINS, President. 
ROBERT .JAFFRAY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and affirmed by both depon 
ents, the 15th day of June, 1880 
FRED. be P. Foster, Notary Public, 
New York County. 


Q": ARTERL Y REPORT OF THE ORIEN.- 
TAL BONK on the morning of Saturday, the 12th 


day of Juné, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule. ... 61,343,349 78 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included tn loans and 
discounts...... os ‘ 
Overdrafts, as per schedule........ 890 85 
Due from trust poy ape state and na- 





tional banks, as pee so edule...... ; 99,244 89 
Bankiag-honse aid lot, o per achedule. 80,900 00 
Rtocks and bonds, as per schedule..... 116,875 00 


Spec le.. 22,682 76 


S. legal tender notes and Gwoutating 








notes of national banks............ 144,780 00 
Cash items—viz 
a and checks for the next 
day's exchanges 300 18 
Other ttems carried as cash, oo 
as per schedule............. 17,131 07 
_— 73,601 25 
CUPTSRS GUPSMSEGs 00 cccccee cocceccveccesese 11,551 04 
1,809,884 02 
LIABILITIES. be — 
Capital stock paid in cash................. $300,000 00 
Surplus fund 150,000 00 
Diascount....... 
Interest. . ° 
Other profits. 
44,6 
Deposits subject to check . 91,36 964 805 ( 01 ais 
Dems and certificates of de- 
Pp ; 8.105 09 
corned checks... 25.614 88 
-_——— 1,806,5: 
IED cccceecnesoncnccece sks 28 4 
#1.9031 884 02 


STATE OF New Yor«, County or New York 
W. A. HALL, President, and C. W. STARKEY. C 
fer of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and Coa 
business at New York, in said County, being duly 
aworn, each for himself saith that the foregoing re 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, ts in 
all respects a true statement of the condition of the 
said hank before the transaction of any business on 
the 12th day of June, 1000, cy' the best of his knowl. 
edge and belief. A. HALL, President. 
Se HI bacribed c 8 nn by bo sao 
verally su r and sworn by both ) 
the 15th day of June, 1880, before Cepenentn, 
Jos. E. KEHOE, Notary Public, N, ¥. pam all 


KOUNTLE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Cizenlar Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 








120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.¥. 


i ____ 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 


ENTH WARD BANK, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 12th day of June. 1880: 
) _eaatateermes 


Loans and discounts.............. 

Due from directors Oe the bank, included 
in loans and discounts...... #27. 248 

Due from state and pectenss banks... 

Banking house and lot........... 

Other real estate....... 

Bonds and m ortgage 8 

Stoc — and bonds.. 








x ers sitios’ ssstes and circu! lating 
a of national banks 
a ~ and checks for the next ‘day’ sex: 





ccnsesees 
—— carried as cash 
Taxes paid : 






Current expenses Age soncapdceoe 4,333 95 
Stamped check-book account.. ........... 

Tiel ciieabdevecuninniesniiiaiintimianmidiie $661,017 62 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock, DR Gc s0é: canaseccacns $100,000 00 
i mctiscsenddsnedannanadetinenanoneed 11,114 08 
Other profits. ieniueneugveanawnndts 10,502 58 
Deposits subje et to cheek... ..cc2ccci. 529,320 08 
Demand cert'ficates of deposit.... .... ° 904 00 


Certified checks 


- QUINTARD, Vice Provideat. a and ¢ “Crna FE. 
Brown, Cashier of the Eleventh Ward Bank, located 
and doing business at New York, in said ¢ —-~4, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the forego- 
ing report, with the schedule acc sompanytng the same, 
is, in all respects, a true statement of the condition 
of the said bank before the transaction of any bus! 
ness, on the 12th day of June, 1880, to the best of his 


knowledge and belief. 
[Stgned) @ GEO. W. QUINTARD, Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier 


Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponenta, 
the 16th day of June, 1880, befure me, 
Jon W. Swaine. 
Notary Public, . Kings County, 3 mY. » A 


GEO. SISTARE'S SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
17 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING CHOICE IN- 
TMENT SECURITIES: 
New York City 7s, due 1897. 
New York City 7s, due 1894. 
New York City 7s, due 1892. 
New York City 7s, due 1887. 
New York City 7s, due 1885. 
New York City 6s, due 1901. 
City of ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

6,7, AND 8 PER CENT., DUE FROM 1881 TO 1892. 
STATE OF GEORGIA 
7-PER-CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1890. 
Jersey City 6s and 7s, 
wr “ABLE FROM 1884 TO 1906. 
UNITED N ERSEY R.R. and CANAL CO. 

6-PER-.CENT GOLD BONDS, DUE. 1906. 


STATE OF OHIO 





6-PER omy, pe DEEMABLE AFTER DEC. 31st, 1886. 
R HAVEN, VERM 
6-PER net WATER PONDS, REDEEMABLE 
TE 


FOR SALE, 
Central Construction Co. Stock of the 


AMERICAN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
St. Louis City Bonds. 


Wants Missouri County Bonds. 


P. J. GOODHART, 
17 Broad Street. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 





Sahin Te as stoxes, BSANKERS, 

F. P. OLCO 45 WALL ST., N. Y., 
ISSUE 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati, 


and Indianapolis Railway Company's 
FIRST CONSOLIDATED 7.PER CENT MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
DUE 1914. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


Company’s Sinking Fund Sixes of 1879, 
DUE 1929. 





FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


NO. 3. NASSAU STREET. 


N ANTE 


7 
city, OF TOL 
+ ‘Oo Or BUS 





» 
oe 


¥ OFS OSEPH smo.) 
PER CENT. BOND 


EDO OHIO) BONDS 
ND TOLE SOND 
ROAD OE OWA BONDS. 
ND COLUMBIA (Ss. C.) 
1TH CAROLINA CONSOL 
AND LAKE MICHIGAN R. 
IFICATES 
NORTHWESTERN R. R. 


D 
INTY, AND TOWN B 
N STATES. menncen 


31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK.” 


HON. ALEXANDER McDONAL 


DEALER ana, SECURI 
yr Buildin 
115 8 BROADWAY. --wi 
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BARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 


Shares, $100 each. 


This Company has been for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Pal- 
ace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and Fourth Avenues and Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh Streets, in the City of New York, has 
been purchased by this Company. Mr. P. T. BARNUM 
is the President and General M: of the Comp 

Subscriptions are invited for the unsold portion, 
viz., $1,750,000 of the capital stock of the Company, 
until July 15th prox., at noon, and will be received in 
even hundreds in any At that date the sub- 
conte will A closed. The price until then will be 


par is reserved to advance the price after 
hat date, without notice. 


If the age received to that date shall ex- 
ceed $1, the stock subscribed for will be al- 
lotted to the 7 tt pro rata. 


No subscription 1s to be ~~ or become payable 
until the entire amount is subscribed. 


Ppespectn us and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 


THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 
Investment Company, 
81 and 33 Pine Street, New York, 


Financial Agent for} Barnum’s Museum Company. 








NEW Wee Sere BONDS, 
Ss 
PAYABLE 1887, 1892, 1804. 
6s, 
PAYABLE 1901. 
BROOKLYN CITY BONDS, 
8, 
PAYABLE 10924. 
Danbury, “Pav abiBSiho8 and 1000 Water Bonds, 


di 
FOR SALE BY 


GEO. K. SISTARE’S SONS, 


RS AND BROKERS 
a NaSHAU STREET, NEW VOuK. 


_ THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
ee Ry yf SS ee $200,000. 


This Co: erates has it the business of the 
old “ KANS MISSOURI, AND ew td ILLINOIS 
LOAN GENCY " and is fully organized for business, 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


__WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary. — 
Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount of the Loan. 

For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 
nothing is better. 

No expense tothe investor. Negotiated by 

F. A. ROZIENE, Charles City, Iowa. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

New York Bank Correspondence: The Corbin Bank 
ing | Company, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2. s. ~ on theold Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY 
This house transacts a general Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very large ex 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaiue 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE, 


OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 
Vice-President, STEPHEN V. WHITE. 

F. VERDENAL. 


secretary, D. 
freasurer, JAMES D. SMITH. 
Manager, W 











zeneral wali o eevee. 
Financial A R ARENS 
Bankers, FO hg NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Leiter, 
Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, 8 a - 


, James D. Smith. 


Principal eye BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. ti Br ecatway. New York. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200,000 shares; par value, 
$25. Full paid and unassessable. 

LINDLEY F. — & y and Tre 

This Company is no to sell licenses for 
the use of ir process, w ss reduces all pt 
rebellious and refractory ores, except those contain- 
} d, at acostof $3 perton. All infringements 
upon the patents owned by the Gouguad will be 
promptly prosecuted. 

Principal office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 











work of an 





Forster's Rock and Ore Breaker and Combined Crusher and Pulverizer, 


The simp.est machine ever devised for the purpose. 
Parties who have used it constantly for 4 ‘ears testi » ie it —— do 
y other Crusher or Pulverizer, wi A one-third the Po one half the the 
expense for keeping tn repair. The aan Mey. - A, can be run 


n Hore P 
Address TOTTEN & con’ Pitsburek, P Pa. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








"s National Bark, t 
wi Yom June 17th 1 
A A 
DIVIDEND © ia tone F 
a. by oy ton the stock of 
after 
i F. BERRY. Cashier. 





WALKER SILVER 
ae ‘Come: or rae Reer, UT 
a Be ‘AH, 


M 
Yor, June i4th, 1880. 
.~ A MEETING” ‘OF THE BOARD OF 
BB, 5 


M r 
transfer books close on the 24th. The Board 
lution publish the statement that there are no neces- 
Seqgovemeuts on this mine, to 
absorb its product; that the mine is free from debt, 


ITTLE cH IEF “MINING | COMPANY. 
Room No. 54, BOREEL BUILDING, 115 Broap- 
waY, New York, June 15th, 1880. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. 5) of ONE per cent. onthe 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS gies eee on 3 ital stock of 
this co sompeny. on os pion to 0 RED THOU- 
SAND ie ents r share, 
out of the fifth ata met carn . payable at the 
Mining Feet et Comenny, on the 28d instant. 

Tranefer books will close June 19th and reopen June 

D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAIL=- 
WAY COMPANY. 

A DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE MTALF PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of the Union Pacific Railway 
—_ any will be paid on and after July Ist, 1880, to 

holders of record . ane 19th, 1880. 

“ee York stockholders will be paid at the Union 
Trust Company, 73 Broadway, New York; Boston 
stockholders at the Company's office, No. “4 Equitable 


Building, Boston. 
HENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 
_ Boston, June 15th, 1880. 








O FFICE OF THE PORT LARK AND 


AUGUSTA er WAY COMPANY, ADWAY, NEW 


Augusta Railway Company's Income Bonds, on pre- 
a of Coupon No. x oe a tald payment stamped 
thereo! Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

EX&Ecurive OFFIcEs, 52 8. Ld od Ave., cor. Bleecker st. 

New York, June 14th. 1880 
TS RTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
WRee QUARTERS PER CENT. will be paid on 
the capital stock of this © omgeny. at the office of the 
company, Fay 15th, 1880. The transfer books will 

close Ju y 1st, 1880, and open July 16th, 1890. 
DENSMORE WYMAN, Secretary. 
E. W. ANDREWS, President, Englewood, N. J. 








OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
No. 20 Nassav STREET, New York, June 15th, 1880. 


MM\HE COUPONS DUE JULY Ist, 1880, OF 
the bond of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company will be paid on and after that date, at the 
office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 
96 Exchange Place, New York City. 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 


THE NaTIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
New York, June 11th. 1880. 
FIFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of Four (4) per Cent., payable July Ist, prox- 
imo, until which date the transfer-book will be closed 

J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


IPHE METROPOLITAN gop, NATIONAL 
Bank, New Yeas, Sane th, 1 





The Directors of this " nk have this day declered a 
Sem!-annual Dividend of FIVE (5 ) FER CENT., pay- 
able on and after 1U FSD/ AY, July 6 

Transfer books will c: ose on Torn inst. and reopen 
7th prox. 0. J. McGOUREEY, ‘Cashier. 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF THE } 
Crry or New York, PF DIRE Tone AVE 
JHE "BOARD Oo Cc 

eclared a dividend of THREE (3) PER 
CENT., payable on and after Jul eo 1880, until 


. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Invine | NATIONAL Bank 
RD OF worn, Zune th mete in 
HE a a dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT., r, payable Ly & first day of July next, until which 
date 


wil romets closed. 
GEO. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 








Tue Ontentat Bank, New York, yume 15th, 1830. 
FIFTY-FOURTH DIV 
The rd of Directors have toe os declared a 
dividend of Four per Cent. (4)from the net earnings 
of the last six months, payabie = and after July lst, 
proximo. ©. W. STARKEY, Cashier. 








Fours } NATIONAL a OF THE CITY OF New’ Yorx, 

Y THIRD © DIVIDEND. = THE I 

TY- -~ 4 

T = have this day deciared a dividend of Three 

and a Half per Cent. (3%), free of tax, out of the earn- 

ings of the pest ox = - it inser tit that da ony Trana- 
fer books w ose 21st ins at date 

. = ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 





Western UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, June 9th, 1880. 


D IVIDEND Ne. 52. 


The Board of Directors have declared a QUARTER- 
LY DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June the 
80th instant, payable at the office of the treasurer, on 
and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record on the 19th day of June instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 19th of June Instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 16th of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER'S OFFICE,  ) 

METROPOLITAN age RalILway pomranr. > 

No. 71 BROADWAY, New YorE, June 11th, . 
NHE au ARTERLY DIVIDEND OF (6) 

Two and a Half per Cent. upon the capital stoc 

of this company will be paid on and afterthe Ist du 

of July next at the Central Trust Company. No. 1 
Nassau Street, New York, to the stockholders of 











ae ELEVATED RaiwaY Covraxy 7 
7 Baosow ar x York, June lith, 1880. *§ 








Nos. 214 axp 216 Broapway, 


THE NATIONAL Park | BaNK OF NEw Yor«, 
New Yor«, June 15th, 1880. 


At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors, held this day, a dividend of Four per 
Cent. was deciared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on the Ist proximo. 
anu transfer books will remain closed until July 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


omen! Panwa of AND D NORTH. 

LW. iT.. NEw 

mt aA —A quartenty ‘aivia d N 

‘une 2, 4 ont of ONE 
THREE 





30th. 
R. L. SYKES, Treasurer 





— ef ee eee Pp Oh 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














Weekly Market Beview. 


{For the week ending Friday, June 18th, 1880.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 13 @17 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 154 @195 
ME Sia ois cadocarcenadeyesceed 20 @6b 
Series sbi toceeesdondasaaeuste 244 @25 
Med ok soak Pcnstceuk aincun 14 @18 
PM shisisistinduduaeidex Bice avwee 15 @I17 
TEA. 
IN iste. spicticnesia Gi eccsdaniaaasmh --30 @50 
A EE 23 @s0 
English Breakfast.................-. 20 @75 
Uncolored Japan.............seeee0- 24 @45 
ike onc anbntatnwthucaces Godon 18 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... 74@ 73 
TRAD, OME EONE, 5.5 3 oe ciccscdcce cess 10 @ 10} 
Ce ccninwicensdade std va 10 @ — 
ge Pee 103@ 10} 
Aik bn <6 v.n.c titininns ob 0ecsus 97@ 10 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 98@ 9% 
Steam Refined A.......... 91 94 
I Geese cctbéccm ddcccs 83@ 9 
PEO. —- Cee © ..« .cccccscedsccse 834 8B 
Other grades... ..<. ssccdes 7i@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades .............+. nominal]. 
‘* Boiling Grades.............. 3 @ — 
New Organs, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 64 


“a “oc “ 


Good...42 @ 62 


FISH.—Old No. 2 Shore Mackerel sold at 
$7@$9, as to quality; and afew choice New 
2 do., $7.50; New No. 8 are held at $6@ 
$6.50, to arrive. George’s Cod sold at $5. 
Bank are quoted $4.62}. Box Herring 
continue absent. There is an active de- 
mand, but there are no fish to supply the 
wants. Parcels Scaled, to arrive, are 
quoted at 20@25 cents, as to size. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@§$2.25: Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.35; Washington’s, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1@ 
$1.10; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20; Inagua, 28@380—all less 24 
per cent. cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.—We quote 44@4j cents for Pot 
and 6@6€} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ete. 
FLovr: 

Sour Brass .0..0000s000s $3 25 @ $4 50 
OI Ti.ks do nctéedsstesebees 240@ 8 65 
Buperfine’..i.ccccccccoccces 32 @ 47 
State Extra Brands....... 375 @ 410 
State Fancy Brands....... 420@ 440 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 370 @ 410 
Minnesota Clear.......... 400 @ 520 
Minnesota Straight........ 510@ 7 
Minnesota Patents........ 525 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 450 @ 470 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 420 @ 446 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 500 @ 5 20 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 365 @ 400 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 450@ 47 
White Wheat Ex., O0.,Ind. 500 @ 5 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 5 25 @ 5 60 
Bt. Lowis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 20 
&t. Louis Double Extras.. 5 25 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 575 @ 6 25 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 383 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 525 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 500 @ 5 25 


City Mills, for West Indies 5 40 @ 5 70 






City Mills, for Europe.... 4 00 @ 4 20 
SOCTHERN FrLovr: 
ON a ee ee $2 60 @ $8 10 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 5-75 
NE OC Widcaico eb des 450@ 635 
Kre FLour: 
a ee ere re $4 55 @ $4 85 
Pennsylvania ..... eapeatiaiess 430@ 455 
Corn MEAL: . 
WoemteeR. 4000564068050 $2 50 @ $3 00 
Ce ke tay ae 315 @ -—- — 
Prize Medal ............0. ——@ 80 
GRAIN 
Warat: 
ee eee a ee $117 @ $1 2 
ae - 13@12 
Red Winter........ - 120@ 128 
Mitwaukec, Spring 2089 @ 118 
Spring bate paneer cgeemenas 107 @ 118 
— 49 @— 52 
— 46 @— 50 
— 53 @— 60 
— 55 @— 56 
— 387 @— 43 
— 38 e- 39 
— 37 @— B8 
— 7 @ 45 








BEANS AND Peas: 





00 1 02) 
60 @ 1 6 
70 @ 1% 
45 @ 1 50 
10 @ 2 2 
50 @$11 50 
00 @ 9% 
00 @ 13 50 
85 @$7 10 
80 @ 7 10 
Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams. eeececeee —10 @— 12 
Smoked Shoulders .. tt eA RE —6@ 7 
Smoked Strips.............. —7@— & 
Larp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 10 @$7 15 
RR a ES RE 7 05 @ 7 10 
OY Eee sanvet OTS 


HAY.—Shipping is quote 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@§$1.10; Medi- 
um, 80@85; Salt, 70@75; atid Clover, 65@ 
70. Straw also continues active and 
wanted. We quote Long Rye, $1.15@§$1.20; 
Short do., 65@70 cents; and Oat, 55@60 
cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 9@10 cents for inferior to 
good, to dress 56 lbs. to the gross cwt., 
and 104 cents for prime Corn-fed, to dress 
56@57 lbs. Milch Cows.—Common to 
choice held at $30@50. Calves.—Butter- 
milk and mixed lots offered at 3@4} cents 
and Veal 44@6} cents, the latter price ex- 
treme. Sheep are quoted 4@58 cents for 
common to choice, and Lambs 54@7} cents. 
Live Hogs continue nominal in the absence 
of important offerings. 


WOOL, 
American X to XXX........ coccccccccs Gee 
EE b5s4a6sccbesesoemenanonnns re (@45 
ER a oc ticccccccccccrcaddcnsnstccves 18@86 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 18 @22 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..17 @19 
eS SS eee 16 @17 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 14 @17 
Western, Factory, fair to good..,.....10 @15 
CHEESE. 
TET ET 114@u1 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 103@11 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 93@10 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 8@9 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @16 
State and Pennsylvania peKeeusssenetee 144@— 
Western and Canadian....... eevee 12 @18 
POTATOES. 
Peerless........ Ocecsececoseesewes 2 90 @2 50 
I cnccncenecscckes sean 2 00 @2 25 
Early Rose.......-.-.-sssece-s-- 2 00 @2 50 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC e's 
Apples, Sliced, State..............+06 g 8 
Apples, Western...........seeeecesees Hy 7 
Apples,Southern.........-seeecceseee 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled........ Reccimaieniie — 
eg eee eee 6 @7 
PINON. «<<. 008s seteasedeeseeteve None 
Plums...... Ci dseeeuetgancenee eoccses 17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... eb.— 63@— 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7@ 8 
TROT... 0 0000sce000000 @ bush. 2 60 @ 2 65 
COMOIF, 2205+. cvccsecess peeeanen 1 70 215 
Hemp, Foreign...........scseee 1 20 _ 
Flaxseed, ieadaan, Rough..... 150 @ 1 55 
Linseed, Caleutta...... @ 56 lbs. 2 30 -- 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9. ae a c. 69 00 
3.40 “ 51 00 

Guano, “yo or Guamape,» 
(2,240 lbs. 
Lister Bros. Standard ELEY oa 


phate of Lime................ 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 @35 00 
39 


Per Ton 
70 00 
052 OO 
00 @54 00 


eceersesreecrecces 





Bone Flour......... 36 00 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 @36 50 
“s Ground Bone.......31 00 @3838 50 
oe Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan “ Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
tham card0ad., ...00ccccs.+- 000s 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, a beesee 28 00 @30 00 
“ “ dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 (@28 00 
German Potash’ Salts cinta - 850 @9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs.)...... 77% @800 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ¢.), per 
Skis scncechoosenescand 1 7% 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @2 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............- 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 83 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 2% 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
ow ~i s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Veliishnesesecaed 81 00@83 00 
= < ce 








Best bes cult ABE oy ty measure. 


283 North Second Td Bineee Pitladelpbia. 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 





TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137, 139 Water Street, N. Y. 
FOR THE BEST 


OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, 


FOR SOFT OR HARD CUAL, 


in the United States write for circulars and full in- 
formation to 


BISSELL & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RESEAT your CHAIRS. 


The Fiber Chair Seat, leath- 
er finish (rown, green, or 
mapess), may be fastened to 

chair with carpet tacks 

w rass-head nails. Price, up 
to 16-in., 80c.;17 or 18-in., 42c. 











) 
size. Strong and . 
Harwood Chair Sent Co. 
24 Washington St., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 








ROK fe Sx¥ 


DER, Manu igetgrore, 


Enclose my for +4 comple ie Fi 7 A of Arch 
ery and Lawn Tennis, Croquet, aud all Sporting Goods, 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 


19 Murray Street, New York,* 
S} manufacture a large variety of 
h printing presses, ranging in 
rice see tg cart oe ayia 
a ae ne 


ICA, 

UNITED STATES, an Duo 
SENSE. Circulars od Speci- 
men Book of Ty 


le postage oO 
Pf plain and fancy carda, 10 
cents. Instruction Book for 
Amateur Printers, 15 cents, 










MORH POPULAR THAN EVER! 


THE GENUINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine! 


The pep pular demand for the Grn- 
UINE SINGER in 1870 exceeded that 
of any previous year duri & 
uarter of a Century in whic 
“Old Reliable” Machine has 
before the Public. 


In 1898 we sold 356,432 Ma-| 


— Our sales last year were at the rate 
of over 


THE 
4 7 q “Old Reliable” Singer 


1400 THE STRONGEST, 

THE SIMPLEST 
I 1879 we sold 431,167 Ma- 
m chines. Sewing Machines a Day | use mosT DURABLE 


EXCESS 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, 


74,735 Machines. 


REMEMBER 


that every REAL Singer 





G 


Sewing Machine has this 
Trade-Mark cast into the 
Iron Stand and embedded 
in the Arm of the Machine. 


for every business day in the year. 


ahh 
VES 





SEWING MACHINE 
hy he Dleven vee csnsiucesiak 


aN The Singer MPs, OO. 


S Principal Office: 





34 Union Square, 
New York. 





1,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 
States and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America. 











TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn- Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, etc., etc., ete. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, ¥ 
















CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WIth 
Folding Tent and Seat, 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments, 





2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 





a 
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Commercial, 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Tue adjournment of Congress, after 4 
session of some six months, brings to mind 
three things which it ought to have done, 
but which it has left wholly undone. 

In the first place, Congress ought to have 
repealed the law, passed in 1878, which 
forbids the Secretary of the Treasury to 
retire any portfon of our greenbaek circu- 
lation, and ought to have provided by law 
for such retirement at not less or more than 
a specified rate. No country ever had a 
more favorable opportunity gradually to 
work itself entirely out of the paper money 
system than that offered to the United 
Btates since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments; and yet Congress has not had the 
sagacity to see or improve the opportunity. 
It adjourns leaving the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the stern restriction that 
not a dollar of greenbacks shall be retired 
and not a solitary step taken toward get- 
ting the Treasury out of the banking busi- 
ness. Specie resumption, under this pol 
icy, simply makes these notes commer- 
cially equal to gold as long as the Treasury 
redeems them; but it leaves them outstand- 
ing, as a source of serious peril in the 
future. 

In the second place, Congress ought, at 
the very least, to have suspended the coin- 
age of silver dollars. The law, as it now 
stands, requires this coinage to be con- 
tinued at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 and not more than $4,000,000 per 
month. The vaults of the Treasury and of 
every Sub-treasury are already stuffed with 
these dollars. The people do not want 
them for business purposes, and will not 
take them, if they can avoid it. The silver 
experiment has proved a total failure. Not 
a solitary benefit has accrued to the coun- 
try from it. Every dollar that is coined 
only adds to the complication of the situa 
tion, and brings the people one step nearer 
the point when the coinage must be dis- 
continued, or the country be inevitably 
precipitated upon the depreciated silver 
standard of values. And yet Congress has 
adjourned without doing anything to avert 
the present and prospective evils of a law 
that ought never to have been enacted. 
Demagogues passed the law, and dema- 
gogues have lacked both the wisdom and 
the courage to stop its operations. 

In the third place, Congress ought to 
have passed a bill for refunding the five 
and six-per-cent. Government bonds that 
will become redeemable on or before July 
1st, 1881, amounting to some seven hundred 
millions of dollars. A bill was reported for 
this purpose in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Wood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who madea 
speech explaining the provisions of the 
bill. The mattcr was then laid aside, and 
that was the ead of it for the entire session. 
Had the bill been promptly passed, as it 
should have been, Secretary Sherman would 
now have been engaged in refunding this 
portion of the public debt at three anda 
half per cent., and, in all probability, the 
work would have been at least half done. 
The public were ready to take such a bond 
at par, and thus secure to the Government 
a large saving of interest. Whether the 
people will be equally ready six or twelve 
months hence is a question which no one 
can answer. 

The Democrats had control of both 
houses of Cong ess, and yet they did noth- 
ing in respect to these vital questions. 
They have conspicuously shown their in- 
competency to take charge of the Govern- 
ment and so legislate as to serve the public 
interest. 





————$—<—— 





SILVER MEN, TAKE NOTICE. 


Ler all silver men 1 throughout the United 
States—East, West, North, and South— 
who have been sighing for ‘‘the dollar of 
the fathers” take notice that Secretary 
Sherman has on hand any quantity of 
these dollars, and would be happy to re- 
spond to their wishes at short notice. The 
Government has for months been stuffing 
its vaults with silver dollars at San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia, St. Loufs, and Wash- 
ington and is coining them at the rate of 
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not less than $2,000,000 per month. It is 
beginning to be seriously embarrassed for 
storage-room, and would be glad to get rid 
of the monthly increase. 

Come, then, all ye admirers of the 
ninety-cent dollar who have any sort of 
claims against the Government, and ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or his agents, to 
pay these claims in the said dollars, and 
we assure you that you will not ask in 
vain. Come ye who have no such claims, 
but are smitten with the argentine passion, 
and bring greenbacks with you, and the 
Treasury will take your greenbacks and 
give you silver for them. Bring along a 
knapsack with you; or roll up a wheel- 
barrow; or, if you want to do the thing on 
a big scale, back up a horse-cart, and, if 
you only have greenbacks enough, you can 
get all the silver you can carry away. 
And ye Congressmen who worship ‘‘ the 
dollar of the fathers,” come and prove your 
faith by your works. Ask to have your 
salaries paid in silver. Let the whole tribe 
of silver men stuff their pockets with these 
dollars, and thus give evidence that they 
really mean what they say. When they 
get the dollars, let them be sure and not 
trot back to the Treasury and demand 
silver certificates in exchange for them. 

The silver men are constantly shouting 
that they want to get their favorite dollar 
into circulation, and are loudly complain- 
ing of Secretary Sherman because he 
boards them in the Treasury vaults. And 
yet every man of them, so far as he can, 
will refuse to take these dollars. They all 
prefer for their own use gold, or green- 
backs, or national bank-notes. The action 
of the people isthe most conclusive demon- 
stration that they do not want silver dol- 
lars as a medium of exchange. And thisis 
the reason why the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury cannot get rid of them. If he pays 
them out, they are carted back as fast as 
they are paid out. They are accumulating 
on his hands by continued coinage, and in 
the matter of storage have become a great 
inconvenience, because there is no public 
demand for them as acirculation. There 
never was and there never will be such a 
demand for so bulkyacoin. It is a nui- 
sance by reason of its weight and bulk, to 
say nothing about the fact that it is a 
depreciated dollar. The silver men them- 
selves practically treat it as a nuisance, and 
in this respect give the lie to their own 
words. 


THE COST OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REBELLION. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, in response to a 
resolution passed by the Senate, on the 19th 
of last March, has presented an elaborate 
statement of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment ‘‘on account of the War of the Re- 
bellion from July 1st, 1861, to June 30th, 
1879, inclusive.” The following are the 
figures showing this cost: 


Gross expenditures... .........ssceccecseees $6,706,702,500 
Ordinary expenditures. ................006 
Expenditures growing out of the war... 








6, 187,243,386 
The principal items of the war expenses 
are the following: 

Interest on the public debt................ 61, 764,256,198 


Pay of two and three years’ volunteers,. 1.040,102,702 
Subsistence of the army.................. 981,417,648 
See OF GO GED. on cknncccesscecececes $45,543,860 
Arty transportation. ....................+ 33,793,885 
PRPSNARS GE ROTTS. cc ccsccccscccccovcesces 126,672,423 
Other quartermaster expenditures (in 

I cnacosccceddntenacessnass 820,000,009 
BEI POREBIED. .cccccesccsccecvcceccscsecce 407,420,103 
Bounties (including additional bounties 

under the Act of 1606).................. 140,281,178 


And in round numbers the following: 


Refunded to states for war expenses.... $41,000,000 
Purchase of arms for volunteers and 

GUID. drccccsesovessesces socctecesceece 76,000,000 
Ordnance supplies..........cccccsccccccess 66,000,000 
Expenses of assessing and collecting in- 

ternal revenue. ..............cccceecceees 113,000,000 
Expenses of national loans and cur- 

TO co ccccccovceccesscossocecccccesoccesces 51,523,000 
PUREED: oo ccccccecctoccescccccccsccesccece 58,738,000 


The war expenditures for the navy (in- 
cluding about $74,500,000 for pay and 
$6,500,000 for navy pensions) aggregate 
about $412,000,000. Among the other de- 
tailed items of expenditures growing out 
of the war are $5,243,034 for national cem- 
eteries, $8,546,185 for support of National 
Home for Disabled Volunteers, and $88, - 
000 for the purchase of Ford’s Theater, the 
scene of President Lincoln’s assassination. 

From this statement it appears that the 
expenditures occasioned by and growing 
out of the War of the Rebellion amount to 








more than six billions of dollars, saying 
nothing about the enormous destruction of 
property by military campaigns gnd the 
terrible loss of life in the Union and the 
Confederate armies. The Rebellion, which 
has involved all this cost, was gotten up by 
Southern Democrats and Southern slave- 
holders; and it is a notorious fact that 
during the war the Democratic party of the 
North was in sympathy with them, and that 
after the war this same Northern Democracy 
resisted all the measures of the Government 
to secure the proper fruits thereof, oppos- 
ing the constitutional amendments and for 
years denying their validity. 

The Democracy of the North is to-day in 
political alliance with the solid Democratic 
South, and hopes to win in the approach- 
ing Presidential contest, mainly by the aid 
of the Southern party, that precipitated the 
country into war, and entailed the huge ex- 
penses set forth in the statement of Secre- 
tary Sherman. It is looking to the ‘‘ Solid 
South” to furnish one hundred and thirty- 
eight Democratic electoral votes, hoping to 
gain from the North and West the forty- 
seven additional electoral votes necessary to 
choose a Democratic President, and thus 
put the whole Government into Democratic 
hands. The party that conquered the Re- 
bellion and saved the Union from dismem- 
berment is strong enough to defeat this 
purpose; and we cannot doubt that it will 
once more put forth its power and gain the 
end. It has beaten Democracy in the last 
five Presidential elections, and is about to 
do so again. 





DRY GOODS. 





Durie the past week the demand for 
staple cotton goods has shown some im- 
provement; but the general demand has 
continued light. Prices were without 
much change, though still ruling in buyers’ 
favor. 

Corton Goops were in irregular request 
and prices were weak and unsettled. The 
export movement consisted of shipments of 
2,569 packages from this port, 140 packages 
from Boston, and 154 packages from other 
ports; in all 2,863 packages for the week, 
and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 53,000 p'k'g's, valued at. .¢9,819,066 
Same time in 1879..78,013 p'k’g's, valued at.. 4.815.559 
Same time in 1878. .62.461 p’k'g's, valued at.. 83,828,606 
Same time in 1877. ..55,702 p'k’g's. valued at.. 8,882,432 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in moderate movement, with 
prices weak and unsettled. 

Colored cottons were in fair demand for 
small lots, 

Cottonades were quict. 

Corset jeans were unchanged. 

Waite Goons were in steady moderate 
movement. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. We 
quote 44c. for 64x64 cloths and 3§c. for 
56x60. 

Prints werein limited demand. There 
was some inquiry for job lots; but trans- 
actions were not important. 

Ginghams were in steady request for the 
newest and most tasteful dress styles. 

Dress Goops were comparatively quiet, 
except for buntings, which were in fair 
demand. 

Woo en Goons have shown a slight im- 
provement in some few styles. Prices 
were fairly steady. 

Fancy cassimeres were in better request, 
the inquiry being confined to small lots at 
rather lower prices. 

Cheviot suitings were dull and irregular. 

Worsted Coatings.—A few specialities were 
in better demand; but these are generally 
dull, while prices are held with confidence. 

Overcoatings were irregular, the present 
demand being very light and generally 
limited to small lots of rough-faced and 
fancy-backed effects. 

Cloths and doeskins rule quiet, but 
steady. 

For Kentucky jeans there has been some 
inquiry, without, however, resulting in any 
actual increase of business, the market at 
present being quiet, with the leading makes 
of jeans and doeskins steadily held. 

Satinets of the better qualities are in 
light demand at fairly steady prices; but 
inferior grades are very slow of sale at 
lower rates. 

Flannels 
change. 


and blankets were without 
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Foreians Dry Goons were quite. The 
importations are large, considering the stage 
of the season, and the demand for nearly all 
fabrics is very small at first hands, as 
jobbers have strictly measured their pur- 
chases by immediate requirements. Trade 
with the latter was also very quite, as is 
usual at thistime. Occasionally supplies 
have accumulated to some extent, conse- 
quently there has been a slight disposition 
to lessen them by means of extra induce- 
ments; but there is much less of this than 
might be expected and prices of desirable 
goods are well maintained. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,439,291, 
showing a decrease of $252,047 as com- 
pared with last week, but $425,503 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,229,111, or $210,180 less 
than the imports. 





Qn and after Monday, 
June 21st, 


AT Steal & U1 


will offer their Entire Stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Pongees, 


De Beiges, 
Grenadines, 
Tissues, 
Mohairs, 


Fancy Dress Flannels, 
Etc., Etc., 
AT 


Axtraordinary Bargains, 


from 50 to 75 per cent. 
Below Recent Prices, 


commencing as low as 


10 Gents Per Yard. 
Broadway, 4th Ave, Sh & 10th Sis, 
R. H. MACY & 60. 


Grand Central F ons Dry Goods 
Establi 
ALL GOODS i 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Rony me me ments filled with 
Choice aud Desirab! Goods, adapted te Sum- 


mer Trade. 
HATS ANB BONN 
FLOW. ERS. 
ASO 





La 





1 pgomer tNberweake, i 
~ EX ges oR AND WHITE Goubs 
DRESS TRIMMINGS: 


BLACK SILKS, 
ROtSERURNISHING Nt Goons, 


NA AND GLA 


Mat OnDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


I dA 
Rrclssosr ane AeesYs Selehese 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


_ 14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


WASTE SILKE. 


or Cofors, abe ounce of 
Sewinn Saket Black Sr Co Eo ene in each 


f= about Kulttine sil 








THE BRAINERD & ARMSTROKC co., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 460 Broadway, N. Y. 


For New Terms for 








1880 see page 23. 
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WEEELY DRY GooDs QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MownpaY Eventxo, June 21st, 1880. 














GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 103 Mohawk ...... a 
Bates ..... ccoccoscce 10 |Renfrew............ 123 
CE iccddevecee 94 Cumberland........ _ 
Gloucester ......... 10 W hite M’f’g Co.. 
Lancaster........... 10 | ° Fancyl0 

PRINTS. 
pee eer ree 74 Manchester ........ 8 
American........... 7 |Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen’s fancy....... 64|Mallory....... oo 
Arnold’s...... ... 8 ,Oriental..... 8 
Cocheco........00 ° Pacific peuiicssenens 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 8 |Richmond’s........ 64 
ee — |Simpson’ en bik.. 73 
ig Pere Sprague’s.. 63 
Gloucester.......... 6}! Southbridge... i . 
SND cc aewasodads 74; Washington........ 63 
pee 7 | 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 36 73)Laconia...... 9-4 
Atlantic. A..... 36 St nba 104 27 
- ineieee OF ase ail 11-4 30 
— Bees 36 ‘5 Lyman, E...... 36 
“ ?p..... 87 =+6}|Massachusetts: 
“ ~6LL....36 96} BB....36 7 
S. IBbces 31 5 . ..33 7 
Appleton, A....36 30 
Pee XX. "36 i {| o« “368 
“ R....36 Medfo a 3% — 
Augusta....... 36 7 Nashua, fineO.... ce} 
st ——_—a = sa R..36 0 8 
Mien 27 «6 ” E..40 9% 
Broadway...... 36 63) pe W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 64\Newmarket,DD36 7 
Boott, ” poorer 34 7#! os G..36 7 
om . Decaean 86 «8 | N..36 7% 
“  E.......80 —|Pacific, Extra...86 8 
°. Dueaaonsa a SO ee eee _ 
Continental, C..36 —|Peppereil..... 7-4 20 
le ae ees E 
Conestoga, D...28 6% ps coon 94 4 
ies es ee 
i 8...38 7% 4 ---.114 380 
“ Tuan Ch. ™ 12-4 33 
«e A. =| Pepperell, E fine 39 8 
Dwight, ee 30 7 R.i.@ 7 
es TH O¢0—ClUG OF 
S ae 4] - .30 
Exeter, A...... 3% 7 Pequot, Recceud 36 
a eae 33 ae wee 40 
Eli rton, WS..104 —/| “LL... 45 16 
Harrisburg, A..36 79' Pittsfield, A....36 
92 B.33 74 Pocasset, C..... 36 7 
Indian Head....36 4&3) ” — 
- on =. ‘Stark, AA.. hosed 36 «8 
a -..40 124, USS .....covce BL 
‘ -48 * heavy....40 ig 
Indjan Orchard :  gneumemen 48 17 
RR..30 6 © anaeanae 58 22) 
7 eee Ot scckacewol bo 824 
a UU ae 35 
“ AA..40 ot Wamsutta, ST. ‘D 125 
Lawrence. LL ..26 -.59 22 
es OF os «79 325 
vi XX...36 8 “ .89 35 
o XXX.40 St: ” ..99 37 
Langley, A ....36 ” 1¢8 40 
a rrr™: 738 7 ‘Wachusett vane 36 «8 
EAM Gicccscce DB) © — cnace 30 «8 
We oes eee 40 12 
ee eens 22 ~~ . ia 48 14 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : ‘Indian Orchard... — 
| 94| “ DW..36 10 
10}, Laugdon, 76....36 10 
91 76 “2 
21: + GB... 12 
= |Lonsdale....... “3 9 


** Cambrie..36 13 
13 \Masonville.... .36 10 


ny AA. 
Allendale.... 


4 
Bartlett, a 
C....5-4 


Rallou & Son... -36 «= 89) Nashua, E...... 36 103 
"33 s| PL 185 
Bay Mills....... 36 “ Wis 


Blackstone, AA. = 





Boot, IN. Y. Mills... ..36 123 
6 _— ** Ladies’ w'r.36 — 
“ 7h; Pepperell..... 64 2i 
« L rer 74 22 
os —; ae 84 24 

| a — ee 94 2 
* SE “ 104 380 
“ 12 | + mate @ 
o 13 Peqguot........ 54 18 

Canoe. 54'Slaterville...... 33 6} 

Clinton, Al.....36 % Tuscarora, XX. ee 12 

Dwight, Star8..36 9 |Utica........... ll 

Socket? 105) ** ex. heavy. 38 ll 
Fearless... .. Ty ceccovees 5-4 17 
Fruit of the L phim : | .ccceceee 64 204 

he ee 84 325 
“s « #2 = | ela Ot 94 35 
“ag ao See 10-4 374 

Forest dale...... 3610, “ os ---100 40 

Green,G........86 7%! “* Nonp...... 36 18 

Gold Medal ‘mane 36 «6&4 White Sok. .. 86 — 

| 4, Wamsutta : 

Great Falls Q "36 OXX.36 124 
: .-3 —| * pa ene -36 18 
° a —; "ble w: 1 
- A...33 — |Wauregan, 100s 008.56 

Hill's Semp. Idem: “shirt ates 12 

33 8; =“ No.1. 11 
a “ .@ 91..° eomie.... 1 
bod “* «it Ie Whitinsville.. "26 Ff 
* ude ae - & 
BOP Rin cnc s000cs 36 83) Williamevilie 
Al..% 12 
s1ourmes. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 16 
° 44 21 | ys ASA... 18 
bat A..s 16 -Palmer....... coos OF 
a Dot. 15 | Pear] River....... 17 
sa , 14 |Pemberton, AA 15 
” ~ le | 
— | ee 124) a E.. 11 
“ | 12 Swift River....... 10 

Cordis, AAA... .32 - Thorndike, Y ee 11 

- 32 | om ll 
oe 32 18 Willow Brk.,No.1 — 


A Btsia 
Hamilton, -.-- 14 Yori, .<.... 5. 5 97 


ni ek ees 

Lewiston, A 86 194)! 
ae. 

American...... _ Lewiston, A.. 
Amoskeag..... 1ij 12 Otis, BB. pee 1 

“ fancy. — @124/Thorndike, A..— @1: 
Columbian....— @10 wis B..— @12 
Hamilton......— @124|Uncasville, A. .1! é 
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DENIMS. 
Amoskeag....... - 17 Otis, BB.......... 14 
Boston........... 84|Pearl Riyer....... 16} 
Col’mb’n h’ bro.. 16 [York..........00- 17 
XXX brn.. 16 |Warren, AXA 15 
15 “. 14 
13 “« §6§6CC 93 
ms DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 9 |Lanugley, B..... 14 9 
Augusta ........ ° 8 ‘Massachusetts, a. 
ee so 7 
ee Ee ® [Pepperell causa 9 
Lyman, H......... — Stark, A......... coe @ 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 9 |Kearsarge sateen. 9} 
Androscoggin sat. 94 National.......... — 
Canoe River..... - 4 Naumkeag sateen 9%} 
Clarendon....... ° Ht 7} Hoekport pesaeee a. 
Indian Orch, Imp. BOE wcccvece 8 
OMED .cccccccce Manchester ...... - 
CHEOKS. 
Caledonia, XX.... 12})Park Mills, No. 60. 133 
pS | | oe ieneeanwes 134 
Economy......... 12 |Old York. sooo OE 
Far & Mars, He. 5. Lip York, ee 1 





- No. 6. 124 « AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 12 
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CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS, a Hovuserurn’a Goons. 


aoe o 0 0 
BOYS’ SUITS. o@ V o SILVERWARE. 

















DRESS GOODS 3 o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. a c CROCKERY 
SILKS. o eo CHINA. 
— os o 
o o 
-° JONES * 
+ ™ 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
|Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. 





- + 
- JONES :° 
SHOES. “e ° LACES. 
CARPETS. a e GLOVES. 
Wensnen o o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “co fe? °  MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. "¥ Gents’ Furnish’g G G'ds. 


Personai ont Housekee Outfits furnished. 
, AMPLES SENT PRE 


MATTINGS, 


Another large Invoice 1 Ly my arrived too late 
fer the Wholesale Market, has been ‘secured, and will 
be closed out at less than Cost of Importation. 


OVER 100 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
560 rolls Fine Fancy Patterns, in all the New Color- 
whi at $10 per roll of 40 yards, or 25 cents per yard. 
te Matting as low as per roll, or 124 cents per 


"SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th St 
B.—Great Clearing Bate of of Carpets. Up- 


nile G etc., previous to commencing 
alterations. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Pe, RED On EOK. 
_ 4-4 FANCY. 
purchased a very quentiey at the late 
c= se: Se on ome ides than the why | ren tn 
rr hich are some of the finest qualities and 
—— choice bce potterne 
‘will be found worthy of the attention 
oft sy “aie buyers. 
>. WILLIA MS & CO., 
CANAL STREET. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 











FOR SALE BY 











For New Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 7 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased s0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
mittance....... davcdecccecccsesses 

One subscription with two NEW ob 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
Rik ccennintcesacniasceess 

One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
POMISANCE..... ccccccce coccccccccce 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
POUT, Svc 0053000000500060650<- 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


7.00 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure . large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PrEsENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tne INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. S&S STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.v., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan, HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jz, M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
a. &..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W.C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 
H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
G. R. CROOKS, D, D., 
Pres. JAMES F; TUTTLE, 
Prof. C. H, TOY, D.D.. 


JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
BRET KARTE, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Pres, JOHN BASCOM, 
C. N, SIMS, D.D., 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 
HIRAM RICH, 





ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D. 


Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 
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The. Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





&2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 so (8mos.), be . 75 
4 be (limonth), “ 35 
2 bad (2weeks), “ bad 20 
1 Number (1! week), ° ad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bed 3.50 
52 bad after 6 months, 400 


§@” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KkKGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The wo registration system is 
virtually an ‘ab ti agai losses by 
mail, and all Postenesters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


-— 72 payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quire 

No ames. entered on S subscription books with- 
out the money in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the onsaina ye year, with or without 
further fomsater from this o 





made cither tt the first or A week after the aiet 
is received. But when a postage stamp is receive 


the receipt will be sent > Aas 
Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
&re our Agents in ‘Las n to receive subscriptions 


‘4 advertisem 
ane are 6 THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a Jes = reguiariy from the 
post-office—whether directed to his nume or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

If a person orders his popes discontinued, he 
must pay ull arreurages, or t publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and le«ving th.m uncalled for, {s prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to oe inch, 2e0 eae to the column.) 





= nary oy wehrnenmveetete - 4 
WRB iccsesccccccocaspocots B Uisabesseceseccancondl 
4 times (one month).. “ie. al 7 times one month.. 
13 6s (three months)ise. =— three montiis)sic. 
2% «(six e.\26 “ (six 750, 
620 =—s (twelve ** ‘ie. 52“ (twelve ** 650. 

con I). LUSTRATED ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 

__, eee 

4 times (one month).. 

13 three month 

- '? — ee " 

Me elve “* Be. 
Posuisusn's Novices... Oni DOLLAR PER AGATE 


NE, EACH TI 


FINANCIAL Norices.” .-Two DoLLaRs PER AGATS 


NE. 
RrLiGious NOTICES........... Firty CEn18 A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Payments tor advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all a to 


HE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. "951 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tae InDE“PENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....escccsessseses 81% $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 800 
Atlantic Monthly...........ss00. 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 7 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine........... oo» 350 «89400 
“  Werkly....... uheuae «2 8350 «4.00 
OO: NE iaveniadnespees 350 400 
se Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal...........- eeveveee 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher., 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 70 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........ scosees OD 400 
Weekly Tribune.......... coccceee 150 8669 0D 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
Daiccccccccccccccccscsece 1% 200 
The Nursery ..-.--+--ceeeceseees 130 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly: 2 25 25 


International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream......+0--++++- 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine. .........+++++ 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.........-. --» 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work........-++++0++ 270 800 
Rural New Yorker............+.++ 210 250 
Good Company (pew subs.) ...... 27% 380 
Arthur’s Mlustrated Home Mag- 

GUID. bidicdevcdss césevecensse AM BO 
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Insurance, 


A BUPPOSITION AND AN APPLICA- 
TION. 


Tue Bowery Savings Bank is, we believe, 
the largest savings bank in New York City. 
It has present accumulations of some thirty- 
four millions of dollars. It is, doubtless, 
one of the best managed corporations for 
trust funds in the country. Ite officers and 
managers understand full well what is their 
duty to their patrons, and the bank is man- 


aged with sole reference to them. The de. 
posits in this bank are placed at interest, 
and just such rate as is earnéd is paid to 
the depositors, There has never been one 
word of scandal in connection with the 
bank, nor has there ever been a charge of 
mismanagement of any kind against it. 
Among savings banks it stands at the head. 
We presume that we can be excused for 
making a supposition, or a series of them, 
using this bank as an illustration, impossi- 
ble as it is that the supposition should be 
true. 

We will suppose that it has been charged 
and proved that the officers of the Bowery 
Savings Bank have taken large sums of 
money for their own use, in addition to 
their salaries, and caused these sums to be 
charged on the books of the bank as inter- 
est paid out to the depositors; that a book- 
keeper has been discharged because he 
would not certify to an account which he 
knew to be incorrect; that $12,000 has been 
paid to a party who had once been a depos- 
itor, but whose account had long before 
been withdrawn, and that the party was a 
son of the president of the bank; that a 
large sum of money has been offered to a 
newspaper, under the plea of advertising, 
but really for the purpose of silencing its 
criticisms; that the funds of the bank, 
which should be paid out as interest earn. 
ings, were being extensively used, to the 
great detriment of its old depositors, for 
the purpose of securing new ones, who, in 
reality, have no claim on the accumula- 
tions of the bank. If all this were charged 
and proved, we ask: How long would it be 
before the bank examiner would thor- 
oughly investigate the affairs of the bank? 
But we will go further, and suppose that it 
was clearly in proof that, when depositors 
undertook to withdraw their accounts, 
they were put off with only a por- 
tion of what was due them, and that 
the only way a fair amount could be ob- 
tained was by threatening exposure; that 
justice was only dealt out to those who 
were sufficiently well posted to insist upon 
it; that one person would receive a certain 
amount from the bank, and another person, 
under precisely the same circumstances, 
would receive three times as much; and 
that in this way large sums were yearly 
withheld which should have been paid out. 
Weask, again: Would there not be addition- 
ally strong reasons for investigating the 
affairs of the bank, that the depositors 
might know why these sums were with- 
held and what was done with them? 

Our readers will recognize the purport of 
the illustration. All of these things have 
been charged and proved against the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. It is the largest life insurance 
company in the country, as the Bowery is 
the largest savings bank. But, unlike it, 
the suppositions in the case of the bank 
are facts in the case of the Mutual Life. 
There is in nearly every state an officer 
whose paid duty it is to look after the 
affairs of the life companies which do busi- 
ness among its citizens. It is as much 
their duty to know the honesty and integ- 
rity of the life companies as it is the duty 
of the bank examiner to know the honesty 
and integrity of the management of the 
bank. Nota bank in the country would 
be allowed to go on for one day with such 
proved charges against it. What have our 
insurance oflicials to sayin regard to the 
propriety of examining the Mutual Life? 
Is it not their plain duty to do so? They 
cannot doubt the facts. They are in proof 
over and over again. Can there be any 
reason why an insurance company, hold- 
ing the most sacred of trust funds, should 
be allowed to pursue its business with such 
charges hanging over it? Case after case 














has been published in these columns where 
it has been shown that scarce a third of the 
value of a policy has been paid by the Com- 
pany when a member withdrew. Cases 
have been published, also, where the Com- 
pany actually haggled with the member, 
gradually raising the amount and holding 
on to all it dared, until finally forced to pay 
a fair value. 

We do not ask the insurance officials to 
examine the Mutual Life because of the ir- 
regularities we have named. There is no ne- 
cessity of knowing them any better than we 
know them now. They are small matters 
in comparison with the wholesale confisca- 
tion of reserves. The Company's sworn 
statement for the business of 1878 tells that 
the amount paid out for surrendered poli- 
cies was $5,489,989. For the year 1879 the 
amount paid for the same purpose was 
$4,568,995. In the preceding years it has 
been even greater. In his testimony before 
the legislature at Albany, the vice-president 
of the Company said, about three yearsago, 
in answer to a question as to what the Com- 
pany paid for the surrender of their poli- 
cies, that it amounted to about one-half the 
reserve. Our observation is that one-third 
of the reserve is more nearly correct. But, 
if it pays half, the amount paid equals the 
amount made. It amounts to more than 
the death losses and endowments paid by 
the Company during the same period. This 
hardly seems possible. The Company is 
thirty-five years old. Can it be true that it 
so manages itself that itis able to realize 
money enough from its retiring mem- 
bers to pay its losses, to consummate 
entirely the very object for which it 
was organized? This is what we want to 
know; and, if true, we want to know what 
becomes of the legitimate funds of the 
Company. This we again ask the insur- 
ance officials of the country to tell us; and 
we are sure that it isa duty they cannot 
shirk. Wecan tell’ them in advance that, 
if they attempt to perform the duty so 
plainly before them, they will meet with 
obstacles in every possible way. It will be 
coaxing at first and smooth arguments will 
be advanced. We have reason to believe 
that money in large sums will be offered 
inthe end. Should it be the official of any 
one state, we have no doubt the Company 
would promptly withdraw. Should a num- 
ber combine, we believe, as a last resort, 
that, rather than submit to an honest exam- 
ination, the Company would withdraw 
from a number of states. All we ask is to 
know the facts, and we sincerely believe 
that they will be known, for it is not in the 
nature of things thatthe great wrongs of 
such a corporation as the Mutual Life shall 
not be righted. 





“PRESBYTERIAN” INSURANCE. 


“Tne Presbyterian Mutual Assurance 
Fund, chartered by the State of Kentucky, 
is believed to be as perfect as possible in all 
its provisions. The disadvantages which, 
sooner or later, must endanger the existence 
of the various benevolent orders now flour- 
ishing have been avoided.” 

In this manner a new co-operative life 
insurance company blows its horn in Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere away down South. 
Notwithstanding its denominational title, 
it is no respecter of persons, but toots for 
money and patronage not only from ‘‘ mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church,” but also 
from anybody who is ‘‘ not amember of 
the Presbyterian Church,” including, as we 
suppose, Episcopalians, Catholics, Quakers, 
Methodists, Mormons, and all others who 
apply, inviting all to come up to the tail- 
board and buy what it calls ‘‘ provision for 
family at less cost than the daily cigar.” 
There is only one restriction upon its cus- 
tomers. They must be examined by phy- 
sicians who are, ‘‘ as far as possible, mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church.” That 
restriction is decidedly unfair. Are there 
no skillful doctors outside the Presby- 
terian Church? There must be. This 
new-fangled association, which calls 
itself ‘“‘as perfect as possible,” em- 
ploys five titled officers, seven directors, 
and fourteen advisory persons to run its 
machinery, not counting the Presbyterian 
physicians. Besides these, it employs a 
troop of agents, who scatter its leaflets 
through the South and shout to all the way- 
faring men these absurd falsehoods: 


‘‘This corporation cannot break! Its 








funds cannot be wasted! You do not pay 
large premiums to amass a surplus to tempt 
the cupidity of officers! Only one salaried 
officer! The surest and most popular insur- 
ance ever offered!” 


Such stuff, published as ‘‘ Presbyterian” 
may sound well in rural districts; but to 
city ears it has the unmistakable sound of 
afraud. Neitherits ‘‘ Presbyterian” name 
nor the names of the respectable citizens of 
Louisville which are printed on its docu- 
ments can make it trustworthy. We have 
read all that the concern has to say about 
itself, and we declare that it is nothing 
more than a fraudulent insurance tramp, 
which has puton a serious face for the 
purpose of playing the usual co-operative 
game of enriching its managers at the ex- 
pense of all its dupes, who are abominably 
swindled. 

It was chartered in February, 1878, and 
we learn, on inquiry, that it has never made 
any public statement of its receipts and 
disbursements. At present it claims to 
have one division of 2,000 members insured 
for $2,000 each, making its liability on 
them four million dollars. It also claims 
to have another division of 600 members 
insured for an undefined sum. Its liabili- 
ties altogether are probably not less than 
five million dollars; and, although by its 
name it pretends to have a ‘‘fund” for 
meeting its liabilities, and its managers 
have probably received not less than two 
hundred thousand dollars from their dupes, 
we are not aware that the concern has a 
penny on hand. 

A very large proportion of the money 
received goes directly into the pockets of 
the managers, as is usual in all co-operative 
insurance associations. Of the eight dol- 
lars collected from each member as an 
‘‘entrance fee” five dollars are given to 
the procurer, one dollar to the examining 
physician, and the rest goes into the illim- 
itable ‘‘ expense” account. 

In addition to these eight dollars, the 
managers collect four dollars annually 
from members as a “sick benefit,” with 
the promise that the member who pays 
four dollars a year shall] receive five dollars 
a week! On reading the intricate explana- 
tions of this swindling financial scheme, 
we find that the ‘‘sick benefit” money is, 
notwithstanding the promise of five dollars 
a week to the contributors, ‘‘to be set 
apart as areserve fund,” and it is pretend- 
ed that the object of this ‘‘ reserve fund” 
is to prevent the mortality of the members 
from increasing beyond seven and a half 
per thousand annually; an increase which, 
as it is sure eventually to run up to twenty 
per thousand, will make a great many of 
them very ‘‘sick” of the ‘‘ benefit” of 
‘‘Presbyterian ” co-operative insurance. 

Here we have a co-operative concern 
glorying in the fact that it has no surplus 
fund, and yet hankering after one; simple 
in its appearance of honesty, and yet cun- 
ning in its calculations to ‘‘ amass a sur- 
plus” which shall ‘‘ tempt the cupidity” of 
its five officers, seven directors, fourteen 
advisories, and numerous criers, procurers, 
tramps, and traveling agents, who are 
shouting through the Southern country: 
‘You do not pay large premiums to amass 
a surplus to tempt the cupidity of officers’’! 
Not all the physicians in the Presbyterian 
Church, nor all the doctors of divinity in 
Kentucky, nor the financial skill of its 
managers will be effectual to save such a 
concern from disgrace, bankruptcy, and 
death. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Hon. Henry R. Prerson, of Albany, 
N. Y., receiver of the North America Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, having 
been directed by the supreme court of 
New York to pay a dividend of twenty 
per cent. upon adjusted claims of regis- 
tered policies only, is now sending out 
checks for the same. 


...-President John A. Nichols, of the 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
was nominated by the governor and con- 
firmed by the senate as quarantine commis- 
sioner of New York. The duties of the 
office will not interfere with Mr. Nichols’s 
connection with the Knickerbocker; and 
we may add that what Mr. Nichols 
attempts to do in either responsible posi- 
tion will be done promptly and faithfully. 





{June 24, 1880. 











INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossms, Sec’y. Taro. Macxnert, Treas. 

















Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33.804,261 13 

Liabilities (Mass, Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 

Surplus, dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 

get een $6,012,528 64 
DrmmEctTors. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 
Offices 100 Breadway, New York; 





Continental Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


anil 
Reserve fer Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 323 
Reserve, representing all other 


Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies). . . 
Net Surplus...... 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, Ja Y, 1880..$3,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


nited States Bo: at market value..$1,030,810 00 
Bate and other Fn pS . 357,827 00 


65.000 00 








Sn cchibengthoedbersecsesananesune 2.40, 85 58 
Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth $8:32,3423 GO).............ccesceeeee 235,25 00 
i 7 (on Real Estate, worth quneee ee 
Estate, office buildings in New York / 

Sh ccvedaihesesendeexsmebeeeis 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 50.900 

paeasubibhisnetnesscamanssesese 399 5K 

Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vaso Suetie. -_ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. i, Sosnetany 


KIRBY, Secre 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Agent. chee 


General A 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seoreingy. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED IN AaRURT eda, & 


PURELY MUTUAL. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


INSURANCE as an investment, with large 
profits in the event of long life and abso- 
lute indemnity in case of death, is shown 
by the following letters. They are samples 
of many that have been received by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, in regard to their Incontestable 
Tontine policies: 


Carro, ILuino1s, March 4th, 1880. 
To whom tt may concern : 





We, the undersigned, citizens and mer- 
chants of Cairo, took policies upon our 
lives, in 1870, from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, under 
their plan known as the Tontine, for ten 
years. The rates of premium were the 
same as for ordinary life insurance policies, 
Our ten years being now completed, . 
we take pleasure in testifying that the re 
sults available to us from our Tontine poli- 
cies in the Eqgitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety exceed our anticipations, and are from 
25 to 30 per cent. better than the results 
which were estimated by their agents. We. 
would advise all persons who are seeking for 
first-class life insurance—and a life insur- 
ance which, while it is absolutely safe, is 
by far the least expensive of any that has 
ever been brought to our notice—to inves- 
tigate the merits of the Equitable Society 
and its Tontine plan. 

Gro. D. WriiiamMson, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealer in Produce and Groceries; 
WriuraM Stratton, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealer in Produce and Groceries; 
PavuL G. ScuuH, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Drugs and Medicines; SamvEL 
WILutamson, Wholesale and Retail Deal- 
er in Millinery and Fancy Goods; F. 
ae President Alexander County 

ank. 


From a letter dated March 22d, 1880, ad- 
dressed to H. T. Blodget, Esq., the So- 
ciety’s General Agent in Boston: 


Dear Sir :—The Tontine dividend policy 
on the life of my son, No. 58,543, has just 
reached the dividend period. and I am as- 
tonished at the results. They are certainly 
much greater than I anticipated. Besides 
the insurance which has been carried on 
this life during the past 10 years for the 
face value of the policy, he has now a re- 
turn of 120 per cent. of premiums paid, in 
case of surrender of the policy, or a paid- 
up policy of 130 per cent. of the original 
amount issued. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


{20 Broadway, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders aes after they hal allowed 
their policies to lapse. ose persons who have taken 
policies with other companies and, by failure to pay 

remiums when due and in consequence of reverses 
in business, have i] oy to forfeit their in- 
surance. will not Suprectate the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES - a by. this Company. 

Send for the circulars of 


ASSAC Bettie MUT 
THE M INSURANCE Mp: UAL LIFE 


Springfield, Mass. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ck COMPO... ooccccsccee $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 








_ ___. Se ere 804,038 88 
BUrplus.....cccccocccccccceces 897.073 23 
+ 82,011, 11211 11 
OHN, DEVERE au X, vnpurnn 

WM. G. CRO DWE! sb. Mecress 


a. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on = ‘81st of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 

from Ist January, 1871, to Slst De- 


NG TET ntshauinsktnnecatoabenesiue 3,699,006 58 
Premiums < =, icles not marked off 1st wan 

SO rine coacsapesssstndcate 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 65,571,068 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life - 

ks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine ks. 
‘emiums marked off from Ist January, 

1872, to 3lst December, 187¥........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,°31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0, 36 77 
The Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, Cit; ay peak, and other Stocks.. $8,875,5°8 00 
Loans, secured | Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,500 60 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
Prejaiutn Notes and Bills Receivatile... 122.820 3, 

mium vable..... 1,522,826 3; 
Rehr ie a en a 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,497,739 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned p i of the y for the year ending 
Slst December, 187”, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, HORACE G 
HHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. 7 CORLIES, 
H. H. NOO! N ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALES KANDER V. BLAKE, 
A H. ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHA RLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON URNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART. 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, AMES G. DE FO 
WM. STURGIS, ¥REDER CK CHAUNGEY, 
H LEMOY CHARLES LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIA By 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, LLIA Ht FouG, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
C. A. HAND, RAVEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, AM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLI INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN I. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


bagegcceasoscnoseccosed 10,049,156 +4 
pas ty our ety liabiiies. Ai ceamtdmaeisieen + ‘849, 660 00 
Amount of insurance in force............ 83,338,000 00 


Ratio of assets, $122 to each $: $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- icipating ~¥ issued (at ww y sates) 
-participa' pol ig ad, es) atv. 


ing low unvaryin, 
OF NEW YORK. 


insurance—not div _ x 
Agents Wanted. HENRY oronye, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. J.L. HALSEY, Sec. 


H. Y. Wem 
H.B. WVENTLE, } age’t See's. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 





$3,423,783.16 
SUPPLUS, 

£37 9.602.61. 

JAS. S. PARSO) 
President. 


A. 8. Wincn 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEErcuer, 
Secretary. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW VORK 











2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


PP Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1859, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Instaliment Plan. 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm 
Policies written on propert: 
of written from 1859 to 1880, 336,277. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $200, 000. 


Insurance confined to powieg | _—— 
Property, Churches and School How 

y situated in Chicago or any large city. Sauber 

In force, 1 4,880. 


‘otal Cash A onnt- ers 6 
Insurance © and ail other Mabiitty, . . - 81.1 
Goch 8 oorpine 9° regards Peliey- Helders, — : * e te 3 
Cash Surplus as Regards ‘Stockholders, ° e eur 3, Taste 
Installment Notes on hand Jen. 1, 1880, $1, $19,170.58. Lesses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 
DIRECTOREB, 
A. Z. CULVE Hos. WM. H. BRADLEY, How. H. N. preesee. CHAS. «a qyaaene. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. BOYNE. Hox. J. M. BAIL! LOYAL L. MUNN 
WM. H. OVINGTON. R. B CURRIER. NICHOLAS 
OFFICERS. 
anh /H_ Ww. 
: oT CORMIR gre : go ; ine, BARD, Vice President, 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 


LIF 





Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY list, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 


- $36,213,457 61 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


FROMIRIES. cc ccccccescccccccccccccseccsoccecces eeeees 96,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879..........+ 
I Ba iv ove 0000 h0sccscessveves neeseesees. SEE 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, icissches eeoac 


879,839 09—$6,003,036 16 


306,225 93—$2,033,650 00—$8,036,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


*DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


OMS BO GRMB cc cc cccccccdccscccocsccccccceesvecescessccecescoce 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
Taxes Gd TelMGUTOMOOS. .occcccccscsccccccccsecscccveceococese s000 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ ee 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $14,356,192 94)........... Eolbeheresese dctkeoss tevnérener 

WO GOING. occ cctssnnsscocccosscsoccossenesedenesecasocosesosccees 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security).........cceeceeesceecececceees 

Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000)... 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company o on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000).............eeeceeeeee eens 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1880............ secs ceee cee cece ceee eee 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 


in Habilities).......-cseesseeseeee acseidien 02 eccce seedeusiess 
Agents’ balances........-.sesseerssrcceecceecees eececcccccsseccecs 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880..... cinheweeede 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COBt..........eeeeeeees ose 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880...... peenecectensse ° 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880.............. . 


Reported losses, NE Ooo vacccecncncdcntapencsewenes 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.................cseeeeeeeess 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.................eeeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.................00eeeeeeeee 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent........... Cccccccccereccesese ecvces 


Sami Extinafed bythe Mow York Ste Standard at 4 1-2 per Ge, ore 


1,015,256 22 
2,286,379 97 
173,608 64 
626,258 30 
307,392 81 — $5,023,745 16 


$38 185,431 68 


-- $1,961,701 48 


13,544,671 96 
4,974,578 68 


MARE 95 


850,000 00 
621,408 02 
967,989 02 
211,625 23 


22,199 28 
317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 


811,520 98 
$38,996,952 66 
$225,662 64 


218,271 31 
82,780 98 


34,016,840 82 


1,871,482 18 
16,548 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,871 48 


$38,996,952 66 


$7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 





Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,182,119, 
Number of Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 
Policies in Force: | Jan. ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk : 1879, 125,232,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,708. 1880, 127,417,768. 
1875, ot, -” 815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499,654. 
Death- | is76, 1/547,648, "come | 1976’ "y’906,950, Divisible | Jan’ ist, 1877, 2,626,816. 
claims { 1877, 1, ‘638, 128, from 4 1877, 1, ‘967, ‘457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
. 1878, 1,687,676 Interest 1 878, 1,948,665. 4neremnt.: Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,486. 
paid : 879, 1,569,854. ae 1879, 2,083,650. pe ** | Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371, 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CBAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTKMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. & FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
BeODELL, Sup oma MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
MERRY TUCK, HD, Examiners WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and hin 
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Old and ourg, 


GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE READS 
A NEWSPAPER ITEM. 


BY HELEN ANGELL + GOODWIN, 


“ ®noT dead, by a wretch he had ruined, 
In a gambling saloon to Broadway.” 
Bo that is the end of young Roberts ; 
His mother was Elinor Gray. 
I knew her—a belle aud a beauty ; 
Religious, too, after her way. 


Though she never herself sought the 
wretched, 
She was ready to ald those who would. 
Church festivals, fairs, and tea-parties 
Were her chosen channels of good. 
Bhe never had scruples of conactence, 
And wondered at people who could. 


Her husband was loose in bis morals, 
And tight in his bargains. ‘‘ But then,” 
She sald, ‘‘ the fine honor of woman 
It ts folly to hope for in men.” 
He died, and she did the best «Ae knew 
For their one son, the handsome young 
Ben. . 


He loved her, obeyed her, believed her— 
Not all children do—hie best friend. 

A decade of travel and culture, 
A million of dollars to spend, 

She cave him and died. With all this done, 
Who could have imagined the end? 


But, if swindling to pay the old church-debt 
Is right at these vanity faire ; 
If lottery-sales and mock-anctions 
Must pay for the preaching and prayers; 
If post-office, grab-bag, and fish-pond 
Buy the organ and carpet the stairs ; 


If woman her face and persuasion 
To doubtful expedients lend, 
Baying “Young people must have amuse- 
ment,”’ 
And measure the means by the end; 
What wonder that some men go further 
Than their beautiful tempters intend ? 


That, keeping the smooth waya divergent 
From the rugged old footpath of right, 
In their blind search for pleasure and profit, 

They sink from Integrity’s hight 
To the madness of willful self-murder 

Or the fate of young Roberts last night? 
CENTER Flansor, N. F. 





A CHAIN OF EVENTS. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


IIf. 

THe next morning Vandeleur telegraphed 
to Tom Floyd to join him at once. He had 
been awake half the night, thinking what 
could be done for Louise. If he had only 
come back from Paris sooner! If he had 
never gone away at all! If he had only had 
the shadow of an idea how charming she 
was and what agony she was patiently 
enduring! But it amounted to nothing now 
to waste a moment over regrets. Something 
must be done, and promptly too. Tom 
could tell just what that something onght 
to be, and he must be there before noon. 
Vandecleur even put it that way in the dis- 
patch. He must come. he said; wishing his 
friend to understaud that the case was 
more urgent than the sickness of all his 
patients together. 

In the three years and a half which had 
passed Vandeleur and Floyd had become 
very strongly attached to each other. They 
shared a house together, which they had 
fu'nished to suit themselves: they made a 
hundred plans for the future together: they 
consulted each other always about every- 
thing that concerned either personally; and 
their old housekeeper used to whisper to her 
friends that the two were so fond of each 
other that, if anything should happen to 
either, the other poor gentleman would be 
sure to kill himself. And Floyd, for some 
reason, had decided suddenly not to marry; 
while Vandcleur, on his part, had vever yet 
seriously thought of such a thing. Both 
had prospered in their professions; and, as 
they were passingly contented and happy, 
neither took much thought of the morrow. 

But most things must have an end. as 
wellasa beginning, and this jolly fellow- 
ship was about over with. Tom Floyd, 
sitting at his well-arranged breakfast-table 
this morning, teetering a teaspoon over a 
cup and glancing at a late copy of The 
Lancet, was enjoying the remnants of these 
years’ tranquillity before Vandeleur's meg, 
sage should arrive. When the little French 











clock on the mantlepiece struck the quar- 
ter after nine, the door-bell rang loudly, 
and a moment after the telegram was in 
his hands. From that instant on through 
along interval Floyd could never make 
himself believe that he was quite happy. 
He hurried up-stairs, scribbled off a few 
lines toa brother practitioner around the 
corner, asking him to take his morning 
calls; then glanced at the dispatch again, 
got his traveling-bag, and run down to his 
coupé. if his man hurried the horse, they 
could probably reach the Grand Central 
Depot in time for the next train going 
Fast. He had noidea what had happened 
to Vandeleur; but the message had cer- 
tainly given his nerves an upset. Perhaps— 
why hadn't he thought of it before? It 
was the little girl, of course. 

Floyd lost interest in the matter imme- 
diately, and drew out a morning paper. 
He was rather provoked. Van must be 
parting with his senses, he thought, to send 
for him in that post-haste manner. It was 
probably the girl's eyes—he believed he 
had heard something about their being in a 
bad condition; but it couldn't be that she 
was on the point of expiring. He read the 
rest of the way to the depot, and during 
the journey inthe train, finishing with the 
advertisements as the cars came toa halt a 
moment at his station. Van hadn’t much 
mercy for him to make him come off from 
the city a whole day, he thought, going 
into the waiting-room and surveying him- 
self in the article that did duty for a mir- 
ror; for it had just occurred to him that 
the girl had possibly grown up some by 
this time, and it might be well for him to 
arrange his cravat and wipe the cinders 
from his face. When he turned about, he 
found Vandeleur standing in the doorway, 
watching him with a smiling countenance. 

‘That is right, old fellow. Be sure that 
you have a presentable appearance, or you 
will regret it.” 

‘Ah! So it's you? But, goodness, Van, 
why have _ 

‘*Now, never mind. Don't saya word 
until you have seen her. That's all.” And 
Vandeleur slipped his arm through his 
friend’s and led him off up the road. 





When they came within a few rods of 
Aunt Carry’s cottage, he drew Tom aside, 
behind some tall bushes and shrubbery, 
parted the leaves carefully, and told him to 
look through the opening. He had left 
Louise standing at the gate only ten min- 
utes before, and she was still waiting there. 
She had on a large garden-hat and was 
leaning over the gate, idly swinging a par- 
asol. Floyd looked at her several min- 
utes, and turned back rather surprised. 

**Tt is she, Tom, really.” 

‘She is a handsome creature.” 

They stepped into the road again and 
approached her. She looked up, startled, 
for she did not knoyr that Vandeleur ex- 
pected any one on the train 

‘“‘This is Mr. Floyd, Louise. You re- 
member Mr. Floyd?” 

‘Yes, indeed. I have the very pleasant- 
est remembrance of him,” opening the gate 
and coming forward, with not & little dig- 
nity. to give him her hand 

Floyd said something, he didn't know 
exactly what. and called her Miss Des- 
mond, all of which amused and delighted 
Vandeleurn great den!  flis friend’s ad- 
miration was proof that his own was not rt 
fault. In # moment, as soon as they were 
entering the house, and Louise had stepped 
ahead, to call Aunt Carry, he whispered: 

‘What can be done, Tom? Can her eye 
be saved?” 

‘It must be saved!” Tom auswered, 
quickly and with spirit 

In the afternoon Louise Ict him make a 
careful examination of the tumor. She 
would have permitted him to take it out 
there and then, if he had desired. He 
knew that she had been longing all these 
months for somebody to say to her that it 
was not so very bad after all; that the ocu- 
list had been a little mistaken, perhaps; 
that she must not be discouraged in the 
least. She had borne up bravely so far, 
Tom said, cheerfully. He knew she would 
be able to have it cut just a trifle. Quite 
likely it might not hurt any worse than the 
extracting of a tooth. 

‘Why, the best way would be for you 
hod Mrs, Wadsworth to come right up to 











our house in the city,” he said, suddenly, 
and looking round at Vandeleur to second 
the proposal. ‘‘ We can make everything 
just as comfortable as we know how, and 
the oculist can come there to see you, and 
I can look after you, too; and, the fact is, 
you will be all over it before you can real- 
ize it.” 

Vandeleur said that was exactly what his 
aunt and Louise ought to do. He wondered 
he had not thought of it before. It must 
be stupid, living down there in the country 
all the year round. Tom and he had gota 
whole house and nobody in it, except a 
dyspeptic old woman, who always boiled 
their eggs hard and salted the soup beyond 
endurance. 

Aunt Carry considered a moment; weighed 
the chances of her home being pillaged and 
sacked, if she went away; and finally 
concluded, to the satisfaction of Louise, 
that they would go. But it would be three 
or four days before they could be ready, 
she said. There were dresses to be altered, 
and a hundred and one little things to be 
attended to first; facts that Vandeleur and 
Floyd, after a look of mutual understand- 
ing, conceded, both having an idea that it 
would take, at least, as much time for their 
own preparations. 

It was, therefore, all settled before the 
time came for Floyd to take the evening 
train back to New York; and Vandeleur, 
being anxious to purchase a handsome suite 
of furniture,that had caught his fancy a 
day or two previous in a Broadway win- 
dow, returned with him. The furniture, 
he said to Floyd, while on their journey, 
would be just the thing for their second- 
story front rooms, and would help to make 
the place a little cosy for Louise. He had 
been intending sometime to buy it, and 
now he meant to doso, without any more 
delay. 

Floyd laughed. ‘‘That won't do, Van. 
The symptoms are too plain. You are in 
love with her.” 

‘‘Nonsense! I can’t help being interest- 
ed in her;can I? Anybody who had taken 
her when she was a forlorn little thing, and 
then, after these years, found her as she is 
now would be likely to be anxious for her 
welfare; wouldn't he?” 

‘Oh! of course,” Fred answered, though 
he did not hesitate to laugh again. 


Floyd's zeal the next day in preparing 
the house for Louise's reception, however, 
was quite equal to Vandeleur’s; and any 
one who had watched them would have 
been puzzled to decide which was the more 
anxious for her comfort. After the new 
furniture had been deposited in the best 
suite of rooms in the house, they both spent 
half the afternoon moving it first one way 
and then another, before they could decide 
which arrangement would be likely to 
please her most. Then the curtains and 
pictures and knick-knack ornaments here 
and there received a great deal of attention. 
Vandeleur went down to Goupil’s and got 
acouple of boudoir pictures for a vacant 
space at the left of the mantel-piece; and 
Floyd shortly afterward came in triumph- 
ant with an extra easy-chair and the most 
delicate and expensive shade for the drop- 
light he could procure. On the following 
day Vandeleur brought home a unique 
Turkish rug, to lie in front of the fireplace; 
Floyd added a volume or two to the little 
library already selected; and then, when 
evening came, they built a fire in the pol- 
ished grate, arranged the easy-chair beside 
the reading-table and the inviting light, 
stepped out into the hall, and, contempla- 
ting the whole effect, pronounced their work 
complete. A moment, though, and Floyd 
discovered that they had forgotten to place 
a pin-cushion, filled with pins, on the dress- 
ing-case, and they both put on their coats 
and went out to secure the article. 

It was this pin-cushion that attracted 
Louise’s glance as soon as she had been 
ushered across the threshold, and her heart 
gavea littlethump. It had all been pre- 
pared purposely for her—she saw that; and 
when she looked in the glass her face 
blushed. 

“Tsn't it a love of a place, Aunt?” 

‘‘Tam glad they appreciate you, dear.” 

Louise blushed a trifle more, and tears 
were on the verge of appearing in her eyes. 
They are the best two men jn the world,” 
she said, sinking into ® chair that bad been 








placed for her and beginning to draw off 
her gloves. 

A week afterward, when she lay there in 
the dark, very weak, but fullof happiness, 
knowing that the dreadful ordeal was over, 
and that in time her sicht would be re- 
stored, she drew Aunt Carry down to her 
and whispered these same words again. 
She had dwelt so much on this conclusion 
in the past few days that it relieved her to 
express her feelings in words. She had 
heard them coming and going day and 
night, Vandeleur and Floyd. Sometimes 
it would be one, slipping in cautious- 
ly to inquire how she felt, and wonder if 
there could not possibly be something that 
she wanted; then the other would come, 
noiseless as ashadow. It was like being 
a little child, and having all the house 
watchful and tender. Vandeleur hardly 
dared raise his voice above a breath; and 
once, when she touched his hand, she felt it 
tremble. Floyd was gentle as a woman 
and as patient as a saint. Wo one, except 
herself, could ever know how good he had 
been to her; how his words had given her 
strength to let Aim undertake the opera- 
tion; how splendidly he had succeeded, and 
conquered the other doctor's doubts. 
Louise recalled, also, many times, while 
she lay there recovering, the frightened 
look Vandeleur’s face had when he came 
up-stairs with Floyd’s instruments; how 
he seemed to pity her and—love her. 
Yes, love her. No man would look ata 
woman the way he did unless he loved her. 


In the following ten or twelve days, 
while Louise was becoming accustomed to 
the light, both Vandeleur and Floyd found 
several opportunities to make themselves 
agreeable in her presence. She was always 
Floyd’s first patient in the morning; and in 
the afternoon’ Vandeleur hurried home 
from his office to read to her, chat, or 
amuse her in whatever way might be pleas- 
antest. Floyd had removed the tumor 
slowly by absorption, and the strain on 
Louise’s nerves had weakened her much; 
but when she began to rally, it was only a 
short time before she was quite herself 
again. And the delight she experienced 
in banishing her past months of agony 
made her face brighter and handsomer 
thanever. Vandeleur, sitting opposite her, 
with a book in hand, or listening to her 
happy talk, used to wonder if it were pos- 
sible for her ever to allow him to be her 
husband. He had always been a lucky 
man, and even this good fortune might be 
in store for him. ‘‘ To him that hath shall 
be given,” he said to himself, good- 
naturedly; and looked forward to summer 
days when he might take her abroad, and 
saunter with her here and there in Switzer- 
land and Italy. To hear her called Mrs. 
Vandeleur would be one of the most ex- 
quisite delights; to see strangers in the 
hotels, on the steamers and cars admiring 
her handsome face would be a constant 
intoxication. 

At the end of a month Vandeleur had an 
idea that Louise had guessed what was lurk- 
ing in his mind, and he almost blushed at 
thethought. She might think he considered 
her beholden to him, and that this was 
what he demanded in payment for the little 
he had done. But, whatever she thought, 
he could see that she was very happy; and 
so was his Aunt Caroline; and Tom, appar- 
ently; and their house was the pleasantest 
in the city to come to after a perplexing 
day. Sometimes Floyd brought home four 
or five of his medical friends, and Louise 
played the hostess at dinner. Occasionally 
they all passed an evening at the opera, 
where both Vandeleur and Floyd enjoyed 
heartily the mysterious glances their club 
acquaintances cast toward their box. 
Weeks went by on golden wings, leaving 
in their wake a remembrance of social 
hours in front of the cheeriest of fires, when 
the talk never grew tiresome; a remem- 
brance of moments when the piano, hith- 
erto dumb, awoke under Louise’s magic 
touch the spirits of Schumann, Liszt, or 
Chopin; a remembrance of a happy, deli- 
cious period, that never comes to mortals 
but once—lotus-laden days, 


Then one morning Louise grew sober, 
while standing at the window, watching 
Vandeleur and Floyd go up the street, arm 
in arm, It was the first time she had 
thought in carnest for months; and she wag 
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perplexed, puzzled. If she had gct two 
lovers, was she really to blame? How 
could she help it? Andhow could she help 
loving them both, too? Had any one ever 
heard of such an idea? They were both 
loving her and loving each other; and she 
was loving them, in spite of herself. Some- 
thing dreadful would be sure to happen 
before long. She knew it would. And she 
would rather die, right there and then, than 
have anything that she might do cause a 
separation between the dearest two men in 
the world. 

As soon as they were out of sight, she 
sat down before the piano, and, humming 
parts here and there from an opera, tried to 
think what could be done to stay an im- 
pending crisis. Aunt Carry ought to help 
her, somehow. She might tell Basil not to 
think of such a thing as a proposal at pres- 
ent. Mr. Floyd would listen to her also, if 
she only Jet him know that he ought not to 
consider anything so serious. It had been 
arranged that they all should go on a little 
journey to Washington the next day, to be 
present when Congress adjourned; and 
Louise was afraid something might occur 
while they were absent to mar the enjoy- 
ment they had been having. She had no 
hesitation in admitting to herself any mo- 
ment that she loved them both so much 
that she could not make any choice be- 
tween them. An opportunity for either to 
ask her to do so must be carefully avoided. 

“Why, child, what makes you always 
hurry up the stairs aud put yourself out of 
breath?” Aunt Carrie asked, when Louise 
came bounding up to her, a moment after 
her resolution. 

“« Because I am & gonse, you dear.” 

Aunt Carry had three elegant new 
dresses, that had just been sent home for 
Louise, laid across the bed; and she was 
contemplating them, and much other femi- 
nine finery, with evident satisfaction. 

‘These and the diamonds will make you 
look like a queen, dear,” she said. taking 
one of the dresses and holding it at Louise’s 
side, to observe how well it became her 
complexion. 

‘‘Did any: girl ever have two such men 
to love?” Louise asked, soberly. ‘‘Iam a 
little afraid, Aunt, that something dreadful 
may happen. We've been so very, very 
happy, you know.” 

‘Never fear, dear. It will all come about 
right in good time. Mr. Fioyd and Basil 
are both sensible men, and won't go shoot- 
ing each other. But what makes you 
think Mr. Floyd is—is— 

*‘Don’t say it, Aunt. It will sound ever 
so silly,”’ Louise said, laughingly. ‘‘ Such 
a thing is only to be thought of, and never 
mentioned. But you may be sure that he 
i 

In the evening, after Floyd had come in 
from his professional duties, Aunt Carry 
set herself at work to observe and note 
carefully henceforth everything in his man- 
ner or words that might give any indica- 
tions of what Louise seemed so positive. 
For her part, she hoped she should not 
discover anythitig of the kind. After 
Basil, let the choice be Mr. Floyd above 
all others; but she could not give him 
the first place in her anticipations and 
dreams. He had an honest, sterling 
face, she thought, as she stole a glance 
at him over the tops of her specta- 
cles; and he wasa dear man, for he had 
saved Louise’s sight. It would give her a 
great deal of pain to have him disappoint- 
ed; yet he would probably get all over it in 
a year or two, and be sitting before the 
hearth there quite as contentedly as he and 
the rest of them were just then. She 
looked around the warm, bright room, 
with all its elegance and comfort: at Louise, 
toasting herself in the glow from the grate; 
at Vandeleur, near her, reading the news; 
and Floyd, gazing into the fire, sober and 
thoughtful. Sometime laughing, happy 
children would be there, too; and then it 
would be the cosiest and best place in the 
world. 

At length, after a protracted silence, 
Louise went to the piano. For one reason 
or another, she felt a little sober; and, be- 
ginning with a wild, spasmodic prelude, 
she played a sad, melancholy symphony. 
Once or twice Floyd felt a thrill run 
through him, and he was conscious that 
yandeleur had surprised him looking at 








Louise with wonder-wide eyes. Either she 
or the instrument was possessed of some 
marvelous power; and, as if in league 
with her weird potency, the gas suddenly 
grew dim and left them almost in the 
dark. Then Louise played on and on, 
more intensely than ever; and finally 
Floyd’s excited fancy became lost in the 
feelings and sensations that the music 
awoke in him. Half-heard utterances of 
spirits in pain—now loud, now faint—min- 
gied in the waves of sound; old, forgotten 
anguish and sorrow quivered back to life; 
a world of life and death and suffering 
struggled in his brain; and out of it all 
there came a longing to become something 
noble and great, to do and dare and create 
a career that should dazzle and entrance 
forever within his will this witch of beauty 
who held him in a spell. 

He got up somehow, when it was all over, 
and, after bidding them a hasty good- night, 
went to his room. Here he sat down 
mechanically before a smal] center-table, 
folded his arms across it, and dropped his 
head upon them. Something had got to 
be done, he thought. He could not go on 
in this way any longer, getting more madly 
in love with her every day. She was Van- 
deleur’s by all right and title, and nothing 
in the world should induce him, bis old 
friend, to dispute the claim. 
away for awhile, at least. 

By and by Vandeleur knocked lightly at 
the door and came in. He had thrown off 
his coat and had begun to prepare for bed. 
Floyd saw also that his face had a puzzled 
expression and that his eyes were blood- 
shot. He stopped when he had taken a 
couple of steps, and, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, looked at Floyd nervously. 

‘Tom, old fellow, we ought to under- 
stand each other,” he said, huskily, after 
a minute. ‘‘ You love her as much asI 
do. I see it now, though I hadn't cuessed 
ituntil to-night. Isupposed— Well, your 
other affair, you know, I thought had tired 
you of women.” 

‘*Why. Van, what has put all this into 
your head? Weare not going to let Louise or 
anybody else come between us. Are we?” 

‘No, no. I don't mean anything of the 
kind. We've been together too long for 
that, of course. Bet you shall have her, 
Tom. I want you to have her, Only you 
ought to have told me.” 

“‘T haven't told anyone, and I don't mean 
to. In a week or twe I'll go away for a 
short time. You must excuse me also from 
going to Washington with you to-morrow.” 

Vandeleur walked up and down the floor 
and thought. 

‘*T'll tell you what shall be done,” he 
said, suddenly coming to «# halt. ‘‘She 
shall choose between us.” 

‘Nonsense, Van She shall do nothing of 
the kind. Come, now. don’t say anything 
more about it,” Floyd added. getting up. 

Vandeleur walked slowly to the door, 
said good-night, and returned to his own 
room. 


He must go 


IV. 


The weather the next day turned out, 
luckily, to be very stormy, so that Aunt 
Carry announced at breakfast that she con- 
sidered it quite unsafe for them to start on 
a journey anywhere; to which, of course, 
Vandeleur and Floyd readily agreed. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day the four did not 
meet again; but the evening found them 
together, as usual. Noone would have 
discovered, however, from either Floyd’s 
or Vandeleur’s manner, that they had 
agreed they were both in love with Louise. 
They were each in high spirits, and made 
the time pass gayly until Aunt Carry grew 
sleepy and went off to bed. Then the con- 
versation gradually flagged and finally 
ceased altogether, leaving Louise standing 
at one end of the mantelpiece, toying with 
one of its ernaments, Floyd at her side, 
swinging his keys and meditating, and 
Vandeleur leaning carelessly on the other 
end of the mantel opposite them. t 

Suddenly an impulse seized Vandeleur 
to take advantage of this excellent oppor- 
tunity to ask Louise to choose between 
them. It would have to happen sooner or 
later, and he was impatient for it to he 
over. 

‘*Louise,” he said, scarcely above a 
whisper, and then stopped, ‘ 

She lgoked at him inquiringly, and ins 





moment the color mounted to her cheeks. 
Something odd was about to occur, she 
felt sure. 

Floyd held his breath and waited. 

‘* Louise,” Vandeleur began again, rais- 
ing his eyes this time and looking at her 
steadily, ‘‘Tom and I are both very much 
in love with you. Will you accept either 
of us to be your husband?” 

Instantly the tears came into her eyes. 
She did not know why and she felt a little 
vexed because they did. She hardly dared 
trust her voice either. 

‘‘ You are both very dearto me. I love 
you both,” she said, making a great effort 
and looking appealingly from one to the 
other. Then, as she felt a little frightened, 
she turned and walked toward the door, 
cast a hesitating glance behind her, and 
went out, 

Floyd dropped into a chair near him and 
shot Vandeleur a look which meant ‘‘ You 
have acted very foolishly”; and Vandeleur, 
feeling convicted of the fact and not anx- 
ious to discuss the matter, crossed the room 
to the library and shut the door after him. 


Left alone, Floyd sat there a long time, 
looking at the fire and making a plan 
which he believed would ultimately secure 
his friend’s happiness and an easy mind 
for himsclf. Before morning he proceeded 
to carry it out. Vandeleur found a note 
from him on the library table, when he 
came down to breakfast, saying that he 
had gone to Buffalo, to visit a sister, and 
thut he should probably be absent a month. 


Fortunately, Louise and Aunt Carry had 
not made their appearance as early as usual, 
and Vandeleur ate alone and hurried away 
to his office, to escape meeting them. He 
was going to telegraph to Tom and beg him 
to come back immediately; for it certainly 
was he now who was acting foolishly. 
But when Vandeleur arrived at his office 
he found a client awaiting, with business 
that engrossed his attention during the 
whole of the forenoon; and the dispatch 
was delayed. About noon he managed to 
throw aside his work for a few minutes, to 
run down to a neighboring hotel for lunch; 
and he stopped in the lobby and sent the 
messenger from there. He remembered 
afterward that, while he was writing the 
thing, he heard the newsboys shouting the 
extras on the street—something about a great 
accident on the New York Central Road; 
but he did not pay any attention. After he 
went into the restaurant, though, he heard 
it talked about on all sides and sent the 
waiter out fora paper. His mind was full 
of legal affairs, however, and the accident, 
great or small, could not be of any particular 
interest tohim. There were seven or eight 
dead, he saw, running his eyes negligently 
down the column. A dreadful thing, cer- 
tainly. Half of the train had gone over an 
embankment, the report said, and it could 
not be ascertained at present how many 
were killed or wounded. Among those 
seriously injured who were known— Good 
God! He looked again. There it was, 
the fourth name given. ‘‘Dr. Thomas 
Floyd, of New York. Head crushed and 
dying.” 

Vandeleur staggered up from the table 
and tried to find his hat. What in the 
name of Heaven did all this mean? God 
help him! couldn’t he get to Tom somehow? 
What! Tom Floyd, whom he had had with 
him only last night, dying! Tom, who had 
been with him all these years, the dearest 
being on earth to him! 

He rushed out bare-headed, and looked 
up and down Broadway, like an insane 
man. Anempty hack was going by, and 
he ran across to it. ‘‘ Here, man!” he said, 
handing up his card. Take me home, quick! 
Don’t stop for anything! Do you hear? 
Quick! instantly!” 

The man undoubtedly believed him to 
be an escaped lunatic; but he did as he 
was bidden and lashed his horses until the 
poor animals tore over the pavements ata 
furious speed. Shortly Vandeleur saw 
that they were in one of the side streets, 
and that the carriage was whirling past 
everything on its way up-town; but it 
seemed that it would be a week before the 
rattle-trap would reach his house. And 
what was he todo when he should arrive 
there? Perhaps he would tell Louise. He 
didn’t know; he would try to think. She 
might be frightened and hinder him in some 





way from hurrying to the train. Yes, that 
was it. He would only stopa minute for an 
overcoat and hat, and then continue. on to 
the depot. To think of Tom Floyd, miles 
away from him, dying, and he creeping 
along toward him in this fashion! 

‘Come, come, my man!” he called out, 
thrusting his head through the window. 
‘Faster, faster, if you are going to be 
paid.” 

‘Why, here we are, sir!” the fellow 
said, pulling up abrubtly and jumping 
down, a little nervous himself. 

The door of the house opened almost at 
the same moment, and Louise came out on 
the steps, dressed for a walk. 

‘‘Why, Basil, are you ill?” as he hur- 
ried up to her. 

‘It’s Tom. He’s dying. Let me pass. 
I must go to him instantly.” 

She caught hold of the railing and 
waited, pale as death, till he came out 
again. 

‘‘Where ishe? You'll let me go with 
you?” she said, hurrying down the steps 
with him and seizing his arm. 

‘‘No. Yes. Here, I will help you in.” 

How they ever got over that journey has 
always remained a mystery. The train, 
when they at last secured their seats in it and 
started, seemed the slowest that any 
anxious people ever set out in. It was 
constantly stopping here and there and 
everywhere along the route, to let pas- 
sengers off or to take more on. Once they 
had to change cars, and wait, wait, wait an 
interminable while for another train to 
arrive. Then an axle broke, and they 
were obliged to slacken speed the next 
thirty miles, until they came to a station, 
where the car could be unshackled. Next 
it began to rain drearily and grow dark. 


About midnight the conductor hurried 
through the cars, and announced that in a 
moment or two they would reach the scene 
of the disaster. Vandeleur got up then 
and looked about trembling; and Louise, 
pressing his hand, tried to be as quiet and 
firm as possible. It was all open country 
around them, they saw, as the cars gave 
their last, long struggle and stopped. A 
short distance away lay a great heap of 
débris, brought into view by the light from 
two or three bonfires near by. Men were 
hurrying to and fro, with lanterns, shout- 
ing to one another; engines were whistling, 
blowing off steam, and making a racket 
generally; and, more than ali else to com- 
plete the chilly gloom of the hour and 
place, it was atill raining and very dark. 

Vandeleur lifted Louise down from the 
steps of the car, and they found their way 
across a few rods of muddy ground to a 
small wooden building, where they were 
directed to seek imformation in regard to 
Floyd. It was where most of the dead had 
been brought, and four or five men were 
on guard over them. 

‘Floyd, Floyd? What sort of a man was 
he?” said one of these men, in reply to Van- 
deleur’s inquiry respecting Tom. ‘‘No 
such man among these, I think,” going in 
and scanning with the aid of his Jantern the 
blank, upturned faces ‘under the white 
coverings. 

“ Floyd? Dr. Floyd?” repeated another 
man, catching sight inthe glare of his lamp 
of Louise’s wet, haggard, but still very 
handsome face, looking out of the darkness 
athim. ‘‘ Why, Billy, he’s one of them 
that’s been taken over to Williams’s; ain’t 
he? Oh! no, miss, he ain’t dead. You 
may be sure he ain’t dead,” he added, inter- 
preting the question Louise was making 
an effort to ask. 

‘Where is Williams’s?” Vandeleur in- 
quired, hoarsely. 

‘“Why, you see, one of us would go 
with you,if we could leave, But if you'll 
keep right up the track about a half a mile, 
and then go across the field a short cut, 
you can’t miss seeing the house—a big, 
square one, with a lantern hungon a pole 
near it.” 

They waited to hearno more. Louise 
slipped her arm through Vandeleur’s, and 
both started off into the darkness. Neither 
spoke for some distance, as the walking 
was difficult and the rain blew in their 
faces, Wandeleur was realizing now what 
folly he had committed in bringing Louise 
with him, Such bitter exposure and 
fatigue might cause her death, He threw 








off his coat and made her let him muffle it 
about her face and head. Then, as soon 
asthey came tothe field which the man 
had directed them to cross, he took her in 
his arms and insisted on carrying her the 
rest of the way. 

**I am too heavy, Basil. IknowI am,” 
she protested several times. ‘‘ Do put me 
down.” 

‘‘No, no, Louise. Cling close to me. It 
seems as though the world was coming to 
an end,” 

The walk turned out, though, longer 
than Vandeleur had anticipated, the 
ground being broken and full of pools of 
water; and he had to stop several times to 
rest before he reached the house. Here 
aman, coming out, full of hurry and bus- 
tle, said there was somebody, he believed, 
in the back room by the name of Floyd. 
Vandeleur did not remember much that 
followed after that. There were wounded 
people lying in pitiful conditions on the 
floor, the chairs, the tables, everywhere; 
and among them he and Louise found 
Floyd, on an old mattress, unconscious and 
looking as though he were dead. Louise 
dropped down at the side of the mattress 
and threw her arms around him, in uncon- 
trolled, passionate grief. For an instant it 
all appeared to Vandeleur like a frightful 
tableau in a play, or something that was not 
real. Louise, with her wild look and dis 
heveled hair; the others gazing at them 
silently; the whole outlandish place only 
half-lighted by flaring, smoky lamps; aud 
the wind and therain beating against the 
windows, 

The next day he wondered if he had 
fainted or lost his reason, for he had only 
a vague idea of how they passed the time 
until daylight. Somehow, the surgeons 
brought Floyd back to life. They thought 
it quite probable, too, that he would live; 
for his wounds were not so dangerous as 
first reported. But his eyes had been badly 
injured and he could not see. Occasional- 
ly all that following day he moaned in his 
sleep, and sometimes he would utter 
Louise’s or Vandeleur’s name. Louise re- 
fused to leave his side a moment, and begged 
them to allow her alone to give him the 
prescriptions, Even during the two weeks 
that followed— But let them pass unre- 
corded. It is the sequel to these events 
which interests us most. 


When Tom Floyd went back to New York, 
a month afterward, he was a confirmed in- 
valid. It was doubtful whether he would 
ever be able to stand perfectly erect again 
and his sight was beyond recovery. He 
had better die at once, and have it over 
with, he said, hopelessly; but Vandeleur 
and Louise thought differently. They took 
him between them and carried him home, 
with much tenderness and sorrow. He 
passed the mornings basking in the sun in 
a great easy-chair on the back veranda. In 
the afternoons Louise read to him, or sang, 
or whiled away the time agreeably to his 
humor. The evenings went on as before, 
and Floyd always sat in his accustomed 
place. As the summer approached and 
the weather became warm and mild, he 
gradually gained strength, and Louise 
frequently walked inthe parks, with him 
leaning on herarm. He soon began to see 
the world through her eyes aud lived only 
because she did. 

A year ago a man of letters liappened to 
be strolling in Central Park, with a friend, 
a French artist. While they were linger- 
ing near the Lake, Vandeleur, Floyd, and 
Louise alighted from an open carriage and 
sat down on one of the benches near the 
rim of the water. 

‘‘My faith!” said the Frenchman, “ she 
has the face of an angel!” 


Louise was talking animatedly, and 
Floyd, holding her hand, looked as if he 
was trying to see, as well as hear her. 
Vandeleur laughed softly now and then at 
what Louise was saying, and knocked the 
pebbles about with his cane. His hair was 
quite gray. 

‘* Eh bien! Such faces as theirs have 
histories. I know them. She isthe blind 
man’s wife,” the Frenchman said, linking 
his arm with his companion’s and going on. 





‘* CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases,’’ said an unsuc- 
eeusful lawyer; “but my cases don’t alter my 
circumstances,” 
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Tnenez was a large basket stood out in the 
yard 
Where Betsey was hanging her clothes on 
the line, 
And two little people—I will not say who— 
Came wandering by, with jast nothing to do 
But frolic and play ‘neath the sunshine so 
fine. 
The basket was empty. They thought 
"twould be fun 
To clamber within it; 
And so, in a minute, 
With scrambling and laughing and tumbling, 
"twas dove. 


Bo far, very well; but a playmate came by, 

And looked at the two with an envious eye. 
“Is there room there for me? 

Let me in, then!”’ cried he. 

And so ina moment the basket held three. 

And, hearing the laughing, another one 
came, 

To see, if he could, what the otbers were 
after; 

And, feeling unwilling to linger outside, 

Thought he could make room for himself, 
if he tried. 

And soon there were four to help frolic and 
laughter. 


But, somehow, the dimples began to depart, 
And frowns gathered swiftly, and many sa 
pout 
And scowl! left its trace 
On each dear, troubled face 
Of the tightly-squeezed youngsters, who 
couldn’t get out. 
Tom's arms were bound fast under Jimmy’s 
fat knees. 
Cried Harry: ‘I’m smothered. Get off! 
Can’t you, please?”’ 
While Ned, 
Whose round head 
Was clear under Hal’s jacket, 
Screamed loud, till old Betsey grew mad at 
the racket. 


Bo, seizing the basket, she turned it quite 
over, 

And emptied its burden out into the grass. 

«Now, youngsters, just listen, and mind what 

I tell you. 

If ever again it should come thus to pass 

That you’re ina tight place, pray never for- 
get 

That you'll never get out if you sit there and 
Sret. 

But the best of advice, both for boy and for 
man, 

Is: Keep out of tight places whenever you 
can.”’ 





LITTLE BUTTERFLY. 


BY ANNA B, AVERILL. 





Sae was a neighbor's child, and we 
called her at our house Little Butterfly. 
She wore gay dresses and flitted about 
here, there, and everywhere in the sunny 
weather. A vocal butterfly, for she buzzed 
like a humming-bird from morning till 
night, and when she said ‘‘ Who is it?” she 
spoke it so quickly that it sounded pre- 
cisely like ‘‘ Whizz it?” 

When our brother returned from the 
West, observing his arrival, she flitted in, 
and, after regarding him attentively a mo- 
ment, leveled her slender finger at his 
breast and demanded ‘* Whizz that?” 

We were in the habit of asking her the 
time of day, and her invariable answer, 
given with a rapidity of utterance that 
surpasses description, was: ‘‘ Cwutter-to- 
four!” 

A flower-garden south of the house was 
her favorite resort, and we often found her 
with her small feet firmly planted in the 
middle of the pansy-bed, plucking right 
and left, her apron full of crushed, stem- 
less blossoms. At such times she was fre- 
quently heard singing, to the tune of 
**Grandfather’s Clock,” ‘‘ Pick all Nan’s 
pitty fowers off, off, off, when—e—ole— 
man died,” the last strain an exquisite 
drawl, all her own. 

Once, in dandelion time, she ran away and 
was lost. Her white kitten was with her, 
and they wandered down a slope past the 
orchard and out of sight. There isa little 
dimple in the hill, and when she had come 
into it she found it so sunny and bright with 
dandelions, so fragrant, and so soft to lie 
down in, that she fell fast asleep, with her 
hands full of flowers. And the kitten, 
needing a nap just then and finding the 
warm, sunny nook so agreeable, curled up 
beside her and went to sleep too. 





But by and by up at her own home and 
among the neighbors’ houses there began 
to be a great commotion, and a flying hither 
and thither, and a calling for Butterfly. 

The dandelions that had got up tall 
enough nodded knowingly to one an- 
other and looked down upon her. It 
was almost as funny to. see Butterfly 
lying still as it is to see a humming- 
bird off the wing. But the dandelions 
could give no sign; and so the flutter 
and the. flurry increased, until at last a 
man jumped upon horseback and rode 
away after a poor, strange tin-peddler, who 
had passed along the road that morning 
with his cart. Two other men were drag- 
ging the bottom of the deep brook that 
runs through the meadow. Women and 
children were calling and running. Dogs 
were barking and flying about, looking up 
anxiously in our faces, as if imploring us 
to make known to them what all the stir 
meant; that they were ready and willing to 
do their best for us, if they could only 
make out what we wanted. And in the 
midst of it all, lo! the white kitten came 
sleepily up the slope, stopping to stretch 
and gap now and then, and a clue was 
found. Half the wise men in the neigh- 
borhood and all the wise women and the 
children and dogs ran down the slope, and 
found Butterfly asleep in the dimple of the 
hill. 
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THE MUSCOVITE CRITIC. 





BY LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 





Tue Russians are, as a rule, very quick 
of understanding and are very good critics; 
but the Bessarabian country people are 
very simple, and believe almost everything 
told them, without stopping to reason if 
correct, especially if related by a minister 
of the Gospel. 

A village priest, about to address his 
flock from the pulpit, began his discourse 
thus: 

‘“‘My beloved children of the true Or- 
thodox Christian faith, is there no Mus- 
covite present?” 

‘*No, Father,” was the reply. 

‘*Positively not a single one in this 
church?” said he, glancing all round. 

The assembled congregation hastened to 
assure the reverend questioner that no 
Muscovite was near. 

Upon which the priest proceeded to in- 
form his hearers that, at a time before the 
existence of Heaven or earth, the Holy 
Virgin Mary stood on a fence and interced- 
ed for our true Orthodox Christian Bessa- 
rabians. The congregation bowed their 
heads and crossed themselves, in deep 
devotion, uttering pious ejaculations. Here 
he was interrupted by a loud voice from 
the audience, asking the reverend father 
on what the fence stood and what purpose 
it served, if there was neither Heaven nor 
earth. 

‘Oh! sons of the Devil,” replied the 
worthy shepherd of human souls, ‘‘did I 
not charge you to make sure that no Mus- 
covite was present to criticise my sermon? 
For now he has spoiled my most holy dis- 
course.” 
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Communications for this department should bead- 
dressed “ Puszies,”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 

SoLuTIONs TO CHESS PROBLEMS have been 
received from Wm. Long, F. H. Emerson, 
George Howe, ‘“‘Quemaboning,” Ira L. Smith. 
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Half-square.—1, a place on Long Island; 2, 
disgraces ; 3, subdued; 4, a sign ; 5, a color; 
6, part of the verb of existence ; 7, a vowel. 

Diamond.—1, a consonant ; 2, an article of 
food; 3, reclaimed; 4, a noun denoting multi- 
tude ; 5, a consonant. M. B. H. 


SQUARE, WITH DIAMOND ENCLOSED. 
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Cross-words.—1, relating to the morning; 
2, to reconcile; 3, notes; 4, sluggish ; 5, abodes. 

Diamond.—1, a consonant; 2, a weight; 3, 
notes; 4, an ancient proper name; 5, a con- 
sonant. N. W. 


Across: 1, an ornamental trimming; 2 
part of a cathedral; 3, an excursion ; 4, to ex- 
ist; 5, a limited time. 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, an article; 8,0 
vehicle ; 4, sin; 5,to conduct; 6, part of the 
twenty-four hours; 7, abbreviation fora rail- 
road ; 8, s consonant. L. R. 


ANOTHER CLEVER PUZZLE. 


From what word of thirteen letters can be 
made fourteen words without changing the 
order of the letters? 

1, 2 is a prefix meaning not. 

8, 4a child’s name for one of its parents. 

3, 4,5 a much-used article. 

8, 4, 5, 6 a companion. 

4, 5 a preposition. 

4,5, 6 the past tense of an important verb, 

8, 4, 5, 6, 7 the same meaning as 8, 4. 

9, 10 a boy’s nickname. 

9, 10, 11 an Eastern title. 

10, 11, 12, 13 means to listen. 

11, 12 part of the verb to be. 

8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 what all who build must 


ave. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10 means of no conse- 

uence. 

12, 13 the abbreviation of a highway. 

A. A.M. 

(The above isthe greatest success yet at 
this kind of puzzle. Whocan find amore pro- 
lific word still, the words to be formed from it 
being in order ?—Eb.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1, Ache—each; 2, Amen 
—name ; 3, arc—car: 4, arm—mar; 5, eighth 
—height ; 6, end—den ; 7, ides—side; 8, item 
—mite. 
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Selections. 
THE PERSONALITY OF POE. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


(From Tas INDEPENDENT OF DECEMBER 13TH, 1877.) 





THACKERAY said, in his lecture on Dean 
Swift, that he would have been willing to 
be the boot-black of Shekespeare for the 
privilege of om in his face; or to have 
been the pot-boy of Harry Fielding a 
to have been spoken to by the great novel- 
ist as he came out of hisroom. A similar 
feeling has been experienced by every one 
capable of understanding the productions 
of aman of genius. Who would not be 
happy to perform almost any menial office 
for the privilege of looking upon the face 
of Raphael, or of listening to the voice of 
the man who composed the music of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” or of waiting upon the table at 
which Burns was a guest? It would be 
something even now to see the man who 
had seen Washington, or had listened to 
Patrick Henry or Franklin. That there 
are a good many people who think it would 
have been a happiness to see the face of 
that sad genius who wrote ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” 
and ‘‘Leonore,” and ‘‘The Raven,” and 
“The Gold Bug” the writer of these lines 
has abundant reasons for believing. 

But the author of “* The Raven" was not 
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a pleasant person to know well. Those who 
knew him only by his fascinating poems 
and his strange, mysterious stories can 
form no idea of his triple character. There 
is hardly a difference of opinion in relation 
to the place he is entitied to occupy as an 
author; no one questions his power as a 
poet, his orizinality and skill asa romancer, 
or his capacity as a critic. All concede that 
as a literary artist he is entitled to rank 
among the greatest of American writers, if 
not of contemporary writers in the English 
language. He stands in no need of defense 
or apology as an author, and he cared for 
noihing else than a literary reputation. If 
he were alive, to read the angry discus- 
sions that have been gojng on ever since 
his melancholy death respecting his morals 
and manners, he would laugh scornfully 
to think thatanybody should deem it worth 
while to waste a word on a point which to 
him was a matter of perfect indifference. 
But it has been a point of honor with cer- 
tain admirers of Poe’s genius to defend his 
character against what they choose to con- 
siderthe malignant slanders of Dr. Gris- 
wold, and which one of them calls ‘‘ ghoul- 
ish outrages.” The people who attempt 
these angry refutations of undeniable facts 
really know nothing about Poe beyond 
what they find in his published writings, 
and thereis nothing in them that affords 
the slightest clew to the peculiarities of his 
character. He took good care that no one 
should ever learn anything about him from 
what he chose to give the world, and he 
was never so fanciful and so inventive as 
when he pretended to give little seraps of 
his personal experiences and surroundings. 
His ‘‘ Annabel Lees,” his ‘‘ Leonores” 
were, like his ‘‘ Ravens,” purely creations 
of his imagination. He loved no one, 
though the objects of his hatred were many ; 
and, if Dr. Griswold had not been re- 
strained by a foolish delicacy, he might 
have given some startling evidences of the 
utter contempt which the poct entertained 
for persons who trustingly believed they 
were passionately beloved by him. He 
could write the tenderest and most touch- 
ing letters, which he would bedabble with 
real tears, as he folded the paper, to women 
upon whom he had no other designs than 
an intention of sending his wife or her 
mother to them to solicit a loan of $50. 
Some of these women fondly believed in 
his passionate infatuation for them; but 
some others were cruelly undeceived 
before he died. 

There are but few persons living who 
knew Poe sufficiently well to have seen 
him in both side of his personality, and 
they are disinclined to te!l what they know. 
There were some, who knew him only on 
one side, who were utterly incredulous to 
his appearance on the other, and who pre- 
ferred not to know Lim in any other char- 
acter than that of the decorons, genial, 
respectful, and accomplished gentleman in 
which he was presented tothem. The late 
N. P. Wills, who had seen him frequently, 
who enjoyec his conversation and had 
found him always exact in h-.- appoint- 
ments, strictly honorable in the fulfillment 
of his engagements, scrupulously neat in 
his attire, and deferential in his manners, 
could not believe that he was ever any 
different. Some of the ladies who have 
volunteered their testimony to the gentle- 
ness and sweetness of his manners, to the 
tender devotion which he manifested for 
his delicate wife, and the fondness he 
exhibited for his mother-in-law, honestly 
believed all they wrote, no doubt, and 
lonked upon the wicked Dr. Griswold as a 
dreadful ogre, who wanted to represent 
their angel poet as a demon. 

Of all the biographies that have been 
published of the author of ‘The Raven,” 
that by Mr. Stoddard is probably the best; 
and, as he seems to have been influenced 
by no other than a sincere disposition to 
discover and narrate the truth, it is greatly 
to be regretted that he could not have had 
access to the materials which were left by 
Dr. Griswold, and which, it is understood, 
are now in the possession of that much- 
abused gentleman’s last wife, or of her 
brother. When Poe died, all of his liter- 
ary remains were placed, by his aunt, Mrs. 
Clein, the mother of his wife, in the hands 
of Dr. Griswold, with full permission for 
him to make such use of them as he saw 
fit. She knew the relations which had 
existed between the Doctor and her “dat, 
ling Eddie,” and thoucht him the most 
fitting person to be intrusted with the 
delicate duty of selecting from them such 
portions as might be of interest to the pub- 
lic. How the Doctor performed his duty, 
and how he has been abused for it, need 
not be considered here. But the great pity 
is that illness prevented Dr. Griswold from 
fulfilling the duty that he owed to himself, 
as well as to Poe, of giving the world a 
fuller and more comprehensive biographv, 
which would have been a complete justifi- 
cation of what he had already done, and 
might, perhans, have satisfied the admirers 
of the poet who find it hard to believe that 
he was possessed of two such contradictory 
characters as he seems to have borne. “ 

But why, it may be asked, exhibit ary 
one except in the best phase of his char- 
acter? When Qneen Elizabeth sat for her 
portrait, she ordered the Italian artist who 
had undertaken to put her unlovely features 








upon canvas to paint her face without any 
shadows. Shadows, she kuew, would re- 
veal her wrinkles, of which she was not in 
the least vain. But When honest old Oliver 
Cromwell sat for his picture, he ordered 
the artist to paint him just as he was, 
‘« warts and all.” There are many people, 
however, who do not like to have the whole 
truth told about themselves, or about other 
people, if the whole contains any unpleas- 
ant facts, In the Spring Exhibition of 
~~ ngs in our National Academy of 

esign there was a very admirable por- 
trait of President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, by William Page. Every one who 
knew the original extolled the excellence 
of the portrait; but every one knew also 
that the artist had given a view of the face 
which did not permit a crimson blotch to 
be seen. He had not falsified the truth; 
he had only prevented it from being seen. 
And this is the way that many famous 
portraits have been presented to the wolrd. 
Talfourd did not think it necessary to sup- 
press all mention of his friend Lamb's in- 
firmity in the matter of drink, nor did he 
hesitate to let the world know of the terrib'e 
act of the gentle Mary Lamb, who killed 
her mother, ina moment of insanity. It 
was necessary to reveal these unpleasant 
truths in order to give a coraplete and con- 
sistent biography of two most remarkable 
literary characters, whose works have been 
greatly admired. Butin the case of Poe 
a different course has been followed, and 
consequently no biography of him has any 
pretensions to completeness and his char- 
acter has been strangely misunderstood. 
Such a shower of abuse fell upon the head 
of Dr. Griswold for his moderate revela- 
tions in relation to the author of ‘‘The 
Raven” that no one has since had the 
courage to do for him what Oliver Crom- 
well wanted, and paint him as he was, warts 
and all. The warts have been omitted, and 
the world has lost one of the most remark- 
able portraits that it was likely ever to 
possess. 

In personal appearance Poe was extreme- 
ly interesting, and it was hardly possible to 
meet himin his sober moments and con- 
verse with him without being strongly im- 
pressed in his favor. His remarkab] 
shaped head, high and broad forehead, his 
pale complexion, large gray eyes, which 
always had a sad and tearful look, and his 
finely-formed mouth—all indicated delicacy 
and refinement of thought and tenderness 
of feeling. He never laughed and rarely 
smiled; but when he did smile there was 
always a partially-suppressed expression 
of sadness, which might be easily inter- 
preted as a sardonic reproach for his levity. 
He spoke with great precision, as though 
he were dictating to an amanuensis, and 
never for a moment gave utterance to what 
might be thought a spontaneous or uncon- 
sidered idea. His dress was always scru- 
pulously neat and free from anything 
bizarre or eccentric. He never wore an 
ornament of any description and wholly 
avoided colors. His manners were free 
from affectation, and, although they were 
graceful and unrestrained, yet he was per- 
fectly reepectful and deferential, and made 
every one feel as if he considered himself 
under a personal obligation to those who 
had the patience to listen to him. Such 
was his appearance when he was free from 
the excitements of a controversy and when 
he had not been disturbed by any intoxi- 
cating Crink. 

Those who had seen him only in his 
serene moments were amazed and over- 
whelmed with disgust when he presented 
himself before them either during the wild 
excitement of a debauch or in the dreary 
moments when he was shattered in strength, 
feeble, and nervously striving to get the 
better of his conscious degradation. After 
drinking much Jess liquor than an ordinary 
man could have easily carried off without 
showing any ill effect from it, he was wild 
in his looks, insolent and aggressive in his 
language, reckless as to his personal ap- 
pearance, filthy to an offensive degree in 
his talk, and in every respect intolerably 
indecent. In such a condition he must have 
been a terror to his wife and aunt; and she 
had on several occasions been compelled 
to call for help to prevent his committing 
violence upon the unresisting and helpless 
creature whom he is represented as loving 
so tenderly. When he was recovering from 
these fits of intemperance, he was one of the 
most pitiful objects -conceivable—ghastly 
in his countenance. filthy in dress, weak, 
trembling, and piteous in voice—a disgust 
ing and distressing object to Jook unon 
and a person to be shunned and avoided. 
No one who had ever seen him in this de- 
rraded condition could ever forget it or 
have any desire to see him again; and there 
was no difficulty for those who had been so 
unlucky as to he the witnesses of his degra- 
dation to believe the stories told of his 
wretched stete when he was fonnd on that 
dism1l, wintry ‘night in Baltimore on 
which he died. 

Bunt his dissipations—which were not ia- 
tentional, for he was extremely temperate, 
both in his diet and drink, unless he was 
subjected to strong temptations—were not 
the repulsive traits of his character. What 
rendered him so obnoxious to those who 
knew him intimately were his treachery to 
his friends, his insincerity, his utter disre. 
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gard of his moral obligations, aud his total 
lack of loyalty and nobleness of purpose. 
He aimed at nothing, thought of nothing, 
and hoped for nothing but literary reputa- 
tion; and in this respect he gained all that 
he aspired to, and his friends should be 
satisfied to know that he accomplished all 
he labored for, and not endeavor to compel 
the world to award him a character which 
he never coveted and held in supreme con- 
tempt. 

He was an artist, pure and simple. He 
aimed at nothing beyond artistic expres- 
sion, and he regarded all didactic poetry 
as absurd in the extreme. To appear, and 
not to be, was what he aimed at. When he 
made his first entrance into a literary 
circle in New York, he created at once a 
most favorable impression. It was at a 
reception at the house of Mrs. Kirkland, 
where there were a good many of the New 
York literati, not one of whom had ever 
before seen him, and only a few had ever 
read anything of his writings except ‘‘ The 
Raven,” which had just beeu published in 
Colton’s Whig Review. He had not been 
long in New York, and there was great 
curiosity to see the writer of that wonder- 
ful poem. He conducted himself with as 
much propriety on the occasion as a young 
lady at her first party, and astonished every- 
body by his perfect good manners, gentle- 
ness, and ready replies to all questions. 

But, notwithstanding the popularity of 
‘The Raven,” and the brilliant review of 
Mrs. Browning’s poems, which he published 
soon after, he could not succeed in attract- 
ing an audience when he delivered a lecture 
on American poets, and he was greatly ex- 
asperated at his failure. His popularity 
increased; but evil times fell upon him, in- 
discreet friends led him into rash under- 
takings, he lost his wife, and at last the 
end came on that dismal wintry night in 
Baltimore, when he died at the zenith of 
his fame and when a prospect of better 
days than he had ever known was opening 
to him. But it is unnecessary to repeat 
here the melancholy story of his last days, 
for it 1s already too familiar to the readers 
of his productions. 
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will not sag in the middle nor eur! around 
the body.’ 

RINK & ALAMILE, + Manufacturers. 
aincire L LrOoTs : 
Newark Trunk and J’a): ( 0., 2 Cortlandt St., V. Y., and 
Traveicrs’ Bazaar, 09 Wall Street, between Front and 
Water Streeta, N. 
Steamer Chairs, 


we 


y. 
$2.50. 
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and Garden. 


The Agricultural Fdttor wili be glad to receive any 
Ainta or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subseribers who are 
epecially interested. 


A PERPETUAL FLOWER-GARDEN. 





Tue following essay was read at the last 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society, by 
Ed. Wolleb, of Fruitvale, Alameda Co.,Cal.: 

Flowers and floriculture present sach an 
abundant subject for discussion that it would 
be impossible to treat it ereditably without 
dividing it into different sections. Therefore, 
a division like the following will assist us to 
avold confusion, which otherwise would be 
produced by such an abundance of riches. 

Annuals and biennials, herbaceous plants, 
roots and bulbs, shrubs and trees, greenhouse 
plants and orchids, indigenous plants, new 
and rare flowers and plants, grasses and ever- 
lasting flowers, ornamental-leaved plants, 
propagation of plants, with general arrange- 
ment of garden. 

I will introduce, to-day, the subject of a per- 
petual flower-garden, with the confession that 
my remarks are amateur-like and at best frag- 
mentary, and with the hope that others will 
be induced to give us their experience. 

It is taken for granted that the soll and loca- 
tion of the garden are suitable; that there ts 
sufficient knowledge of the culture and prop- 
agation of plants; and that there is, at least, 
some taste in the general arrangement in re- 
gard to the size of plants and to the color of 
the flowers, of which violations of taste, even 
of common sense, we can see in many gardens 
mournful, yea, shocking examples. We begin 
with a general favorite, the pansy ( Viola fri- 
color). Under proper conditions it 1s really 
ever-blooming. It is best to raise every year 
new plants from seed. A moist, sandy soil, 
well prepared with rotten cow-manure, is the 
best ; the standard of perfection requiring the 
flowers to be as round as a dollar and of larger 
size than that. 

Phior Drummondii, in varied colorations, 
from white to scarlet and purple, striped and 
starry, is another very desirable flower, partic- 
ularly for beds and large borders. Sow the 
seed in the fall, or early in the season in boxes 
or hotbeds, and transplant when large enough. 
When once established, they make volunteer 
crops, like the mignonette. The portulaca and 
many others can be propagated by cuttings, 
too. Thero are about 100 varieties to choose 
from in some German catalogues. 

Portulaca is an annnal, suitable for borders, 
beds, and carpet-gardening. The double ones 
look like small roses, and they are of all colors, 
except blue, and blossom till frost kills the 
plant. A bed of portulaca on a sunny fore- 
noon is really a thing of beauty, anda joy as 
long as the sun shines; for the flowers, which 
are very numerous, open only during sun- 
shine. 

Of the dianthus family there isthe dazzling Di- 
anthus ITeddewigii diadematus to be mentioned, 
a biennial in this country. Flowers beautifully 
variegated from richest crimson to delicate 
rose: in bloom for eight months. Sow seed 
early in boxes and use the young plants for 
borders or In beds. 

Another well-known member of this family 
fs the carnation pink (Dianthus caryophyllus). 
Their richness in coloring and marking, their 
fragrance and adaptability as a buttonhole 
flower make them a general favorite. There 
isa winter-flowering class, which enables us 
to have pinks in our gardens at all seasons. 
They areeasily propagated by slips and by 
seed. 

Ageratum Mericanum is a pretty tasrel-like 
flower, white or blue, in bloom the whole sea 
son and well adapted for bouquets. For the 
same purpose a similar flower, Cacalia coc- 
cinea, can be recommended. Color, yellow or 
orange scarlet. Plants are annuals and raised 
from seed. 

Who does not like mignonette ( Reseda odo- 
rata)? The seed ts best sown in fall, where the 
plants are wanted. Of the different varieties, 
the dwarf, compact Reseda is the most de- 
sirable one. The flowers are double the size 
of the common one and as fragrant. 

The sweet pea (Lathyrus odoratus) is a very 
useful climber, free and nearly ever-blooming, 
if vou don’t allow the seeds to form or ripen. 
The colors of the flowers are varied and some- 
times beautifully contrasted. Sow seeds 
where to remain in October. 

Petunia hybrida is @ very ornamental, pro- 
fuse flowering, effective perennial, easily 
grown and well adapted for beds in large 
gardens. Flowers are single or double, 
fringed, blotched, marbled, striped, or varie- 
gated. A most brilliant effect can be pro- 
duced in growing them (which requires con- 
stant attention and a sheltered situation) as a 
hedge, tying and pruning them up about four 
feet. Seed is very fine; therefore sow in 
boxes. 




















The German stock gilly flower (Mathiola) 
and its cousin, the wall flower (Chciranthus 
Cheiri) will furnish flowers the year round, 
rain or shine, frost or none. All colors and 
plants of all sizes, from six inches to five feet 
high, can be found in this numerous family, 
of which a German seed firm offers not less 
than 526 varieties. For diversity of color and 
duration of bloom they are unsurpassed. 


The forget-me-not (Myosotis) and a relation 
of it, the Anchusa, want a place in your ever- 
blooming garden; the first for its color and 
sentimental reminiscences, the latter for its 
hardy and floriferous qualities. Sow seeds 
where it has to stand. It growsand flourishes 
wellin our dry climate, as it makes tap roots 
three feet long. Matricaria eximia is a low 
perennial, excellent for borders. Furnishes, 
winter and summer, pretty white flowers, 
similar to chrysanthemums. S80 does opr 
well-known and somewhat neglected daisy 
( Bellis perennis). 

In variety and brilliancy of colore the Ver- 
bena hybrida has few superiors. They are not 
exacting plants and do well even somewhat 
neglected; and are, besides, so easily propa- 
gated by seed and by layers. Scabiosa atro- 
purpurea |s very showy for borders or groups. 
Flowers from white and pink to dark purple, 
finely variegated. 

The different Zinnia elegans are brilliant an- 
nuals, of every shade and color, except blue; 
effective in groups. Lobelia Erynus ina very 
profuse blooming, low perennial, of great 
value for edgings and carpet-gardening. Flow- 
ere blue, white, pink, in different variations. 

For moist situations and in groups there is 
scarcely anything better than the Calla dthi- 
opica and the cannas. 

Amongst flowering shrubs best suited for 
the perpetual flower-garden the best known 
and most desirable is undoubtedly the roxe ; 
and of the divisions of this family the Nois- 
ette, the Tea, the Bengal, and the Bourbon 
only are ever-blooming. A good type of the 
Noisette is the La Marque; of the Tea, the 
Saffrano ; of the Bengal, the Agrippina; and 
of the Bourbon, the Souvenir dela Malmaison. 
With proper care and good luck, flowers may 
be had fram these four varieties every month 
of the year. With reluctance I have to pass 
the splendid so-called hybrid perpetuals (they 
are,in fact, far from being perpetuals), and 
take up another favorite, the pelargoniums, 
falsely called Lady Washington, and the gera- 
niums, which can be recommended for their 
free flowering qualities, brilliancy, and end- 
less variations of coloring. But alas! we all 
remember our sad experience last winter with 
these favorites, as well as with the heliotropes, 
the fuchsias, the abutilons and achania, and 
the lantanas. Under the shelter of trees or 
buildings all these plants will survive. They 
may be somewhat injured; but readily recu- 
perating, with some judicious pruning and 
proper stimulants. 

Tochroma is another tender shrub, killed to 
the ground by frost; but coming out again from 
the roots in spring. Ita indigo blue flowers are 
of acolor we rarely see amongst the shrubs. 
There are about eight varieties known of this 
desirable plant, which ought to be tried here. 
Polygala is a nearly ever-blooming shrub, with 
pink, pea-shaped flowers. Viburnum Tinus, 
known as leurustinus, is another hardy ever- 
blooming shrub. Plumbago capensis blooms 
very abundantly with light blue flowers. 

Of climbers I will name the indispensable 
White Japan honeysuckle (Lonicera Ha'leana), 
fit for all situations. Nothing better for arbors 
or verandas. Clianthua Dampieri, with very 


showy red, pendulous flowers, does splendidly 4 


in a shady and somewhat moist situation and 
insandy soil. Bignonia capensis, with orange 
red flowers, needs sunshine. Can be trained 
as a large shrub. Of passifioras there are 
several fine varieties, of different colors—pink, 
white, red, blue, and yellow; but some of them 
are quite shy bloomers. One of the best is 
Imperatrice Eugenie, with a large pinkish and 
fragrant flower. Sollya heterophylla is a very 
pretty climbing or, rather, trailing plant, with 
delicate light blue bell-like flowers and pro- 
fuse bloom. 

With these mentioned varieties, or even 
only a few of them,the object of an ever- 
blooming garden can be attained, provided 
proper care and protection is given to the 
plants, in and out of season. If you have the 
choice, give your plants a sandy loam ; pro- 
tect them against wind by a hedge of cypress 
or Libocedrus; but donot shut out air and 
light by high fences or buildings. Protect 
your tender plants from frost in planting them 
partially under the shelter of evergreen trees 
(Acacia mollissima or dealbata are preferable 
to pepper trees or gum trees) ; or, if not plant- 
ed near trees, cover the plants during frosty 
nights and put some manure around the base. 
Occasional cultivation of the soil with a prong- 
hoe or a spading-fork and a light mulching 
with proper material is conducive to the good 
health of your plants, because weeds absorb 
too much of the moisture needed by the 
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plants and a baked surface prevents air and 
warmth from reaching the roots. A mulching 
wholly or in part of tobacco-stems prevents 
insects from congregating under it. 

In conclusion, let me say that all floricultur- 
ists must treat their plants with a certain af- 
fection, which, when well directed, will be 
richly repaid ; and, should occasional failures 
or only partial success occur, to seek the 
cause of it not in their plants, but first in 
their treatment, and, if advice is wanted, to 
come to these meetings, where everybody is 
welcome to put questions which relate to hor- 
ticulture.— The Pacifie Rural. 





HINTS ON BUTTER-MAKING. 


Tue Ear! of Bessborough has issued a circu- 
lar letter to his Irish tenants, giving some very 
useful hints as to butter-making, which are 
just as applicable to the production of good 
butter in this country as in Ireland. If our 
farmers would heed his advice, we would see 
less of second and third-rate butter—fit only, 
in many instances, to be used as soap-fat— 
in the market. 

Having alluded to the great disadvantages 
Irish butter-makers have to contend with in 
English markets, he continues: 


“For the information of those who have 
not yet been able to make good butter, I offer 
the following suggestions: Have a proper 
dairy or a separate room for your milk, well 
ventilated, but not too light; far away from 
stable, piggery, or manure-heap. The floor 
should be of flags, tiles, or concrete, very close 
and evenly made, so that it can be easily 
washed, without leaving any substance be- 
hind likely to create a bad smell, as it would 
be injurious to your milk and butter. Clay 
floors are very bad. Besure not to use your 
milk-room for any other purpose than your 
milk and butter. Wash or sponge the cow’s 
udder before milking, and your own hands 
before commencing each cow. Use the finest 
hair strainer youcan get. Keep all your milk- 
vessels scrupulously clean. Never use soap in 
cleansing your milk-vessels; not even in wash- 
ing your hands, when engaged with your milk 
or butter. Do not keep your milk too long 
standing before churning. Twenty-four to 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, according to 
the temperature of the weather, will be enough. 
Avoid all touching of the butter by the hand. 
Use the best salt made, very fine. Wash and 
press all the milk out of the butter before 
salting, using plenty of cold spring-water. 
You cannot be too careful about this. In 
packing in firkins, get the best you can of 
well-seasoned oak, beech, or ash, clean look- 
ing and smooth on the inside, and bring them 
clean to market. In preparing your firkins, let 
them be filled the day before wanted with 
boiling water, let them stand until cold, then 
rinse with clean cold water, into which a 
couple of handfuls of salt has been put. This 
will make your firkins sweet and stanch. 
Pack your butter in the firkin as close as possi- 
ble, and send it to market as soon as you can. 
Let cleanliness be your constant care, from 
the milking of the cow until you bring your 
butter to the market. There are few things 
a farmer’s wife or daughter ought to be proud- 
er of than her dairy and its produce. The but- 
ter buyers should encourage the use of the 
most suitable firkin, and might also be more 
careful when the butter comes into their hands, 
The firkins are frequently rolled about on the 
wet and dirty yards and damp floors, which 
might be avoided. Railway and steamboat 
companies treat firkins in the same rough way. 
All should endeavor to improve and try to 


bring our butter in the cleanest and most 


creditable condition into the English market. 
Then it would take its proper place, and you 
would get the highest price, defying foreign 
competition.” 

rm 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


Mr. C. W. Ipev., the well-known commer- 
cial horticulturist of this city, gave us a use- 
ful hint the other day about the way to secure 
Lawton blackberries at their best. Do not 
misplace confidence in color; but spread a 
paper or cloth under the bush and gently tap 
each cane, when such berries as are fully ripe 
will fall. The Lawton has a delusive habit of 
taking on an attractive gloss of intense black 
while still full of crude acid—almost insipid 
material. We can’t remember ever having 
tasted in the New York market more than 
half a dozen specimens of this variety sweet to 
the center; but it carries all the better because 
of its untamed interior. It looks bright and 
handsome in the box, and so city consumers 
continue to buy it, in preference to something 
better. Mr. Mitchell, in that delightful record 
of agricultural experience, “My Farm of Edge- 
wood,” hits off happily Lawton’s characteris- 
tics, and gives also another test of rip 
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ing plucked before it is fully ripened; and, 
next, because in rich, clayey grounds the The: 
briars, unless severely cut back, grow into a servic 
tangled, unapproachable forest, with all the shap 
juices exhausted in wood. But upon a soil than 
moderately rich, a little gravelly and warm, kind. 


protected from winds, served with occcsional 
top-dressings and good hoeings, the Lawton 
bears magnificent burdens. 

‘“‘ Even then, if you wish to enjoy the rich- 
ness of the fruit, you must not be hasty to 
pluck it, When the children say, with a shout, 
*The blackberries are ripe!’ I know they are 
black only, and I can wait. When the children 
report, ‘The birds are eating the berries!’ I 
knowI can wait. But when they say ‘The 
bees are on the berries!’ I know they are at 
their ripest. 

“Then, with baskets, we sally out, I taking 
the middle rank and the children the outer 
spray of boughs. Even now we gather those 
only which drop at the touch. Thesein a brim- 
ming saucer, with golden Alderney cream and 
a soupcon of powdered sugar, are Olympian nec- 
tar. They melt before the tongue can meas- 
ure their full roundness and seem to be mere 
bloated bubbles of forest-lhonev.” 








SUMMER PRUNING OF PINES. 


AT this season of the year the various 
species of pines are making their growth, and 





sometimes, when growing fast, are apt tomake pay 
thin-looking specimens, not at allin accordance 
with the close, dense growth which so much 
delights the eye of a cultivated tree-lover. 4 


How to remedy this is often a question. The 
object can be accomplished by shortening the 
growths which the tree makes this season. 
All the strongest growths are in the upper 
portions of the tree; and if these are cut back 
a few inches, while soft and green, quite a 
number of small buds will be formed, which 
next year will make numerous branches, and 
thus thicken up the tree. The leading 
shoot is generally the strongest, and this must 
be cut off, as well asthe rest. It is, indeed, 
more important that this should be cut than 
the others. Another bud for a leader next 
year will be formed now, and the tree will in 
no way be disfigured by the shortening-in. In- 
deed, no one wil] know that it has been pruned 
atall. The tree will havea large number of 
branches this time next year—double or treble 
the number—and nothing will be noted before 
this. 

It is important to be borne in mind that 
only the strong shoots, which are the upper 
shoots, should be pruned back. The ones 
growing neer the ground are generally much 
weaker than those growing near the top of the 
tree, and all who bave tried thie kind of trim- 
ming report that it is an injury to touch them. 
Usually it 1s the upper half only of the tree 
that should have this summer pruning-knife. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 
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AGRICULTURAL. —_ 
HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. | 
WITH 
Patent Level Tread - 
AND L? 
SPEED REGULA” OR. & 
Heebner’s Improved Little ¢ 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa P 
HiILL’s 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER CO. | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


New Archimedean and Charter Oak 
LAWN MOWERS. 


These Mowers have become celebrated throughout 
the World, where lawns are cultivated, as being the 
most perfect and desirable Lawn Mowers ever made. 
They stand at the head of the list of Lawn Mowers in 
the U. 8. and Europe. They contain all the improve- 
ments that experience in their manufacture can sug- 

st, are beautifully finished, thoroughly made, and 
So splendid work on every vestess of lawn. 

Hand Mower Sizes, from 8 to 1 

Horse Sizes, 24, 28, and 82inches. Send for Circulars. 


Sold by our Agents Everywhere. 


~~ A TRIED AND EXCELLENT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR $25 PER TON. 


Analysis guaranteed as printed on every bag. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES FOR GOODS 
OF GUARANTEED STANDARD. 


Aulphate of Ammonia (full strength, 25 per cent.) 
a Specialty. 

We will fill orders for Chemicals to make Home- 
Made Fertilizers by any formula our customers desire 
to follow, and we will take pleasure in furnishing 
estimates of cost on application. 








BAUGH & SON 8S, 
20 Se. Del. Ave., Philadelphia; 
103 South St., Baltimore. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1661, 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Pounders and Machiviste 
WORDTXE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








We quote: 

‘* The New Rochelle or Lawton’s Blackberry 
has been despitefully spoken ef by many: first, 
because the market fruit is generally bad, be- 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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There is more THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. HULL (VAPOR COOK STOVE. 

service in this The older read uM 








shaped blade 
than any other 
kind, 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 


other things. 
Bost, 4 best finish, ent Rancte, S-biade. Price 
vith bony ; same, in 4-blade, $2.00; 
. or with on handle, $1.00; and ivory 
» Oar “Old Fashiened”’ 
Razor Steel Jack Knife, 2-blade, 
50 cents ; or same, extra heavy 
75 cents. 
“Our Beat’’ Pruner, $1.00 
—) ws : 5 ts. 
replaced if soft or flawy. 
free. Address 





MAHER & GROSH, 24 Menroe t., Toledo. Ohio. 











Is FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROD. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB. 


The Only Barb that Does Not Rust Dull at Point. 


STOCK-PROOF, STORM-PROOF. FIRE-PKvVOF. 
Tho Ke ay Patent Steel Wire is all steel and covered with rust-proof paint (not coal tar’. Is, consequently, the 
CHLAVEST and SAFEST LARB WIRE to use. Ask your merchant for it. If he don't ke+ [ 


us for prc 


RUBE 





Economical. Any 











First Sue at all Competitive Trials. 


“thresh Casta, and Lever_Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleauers, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse-Rakes, Corn Cultivat- 
om. orse Pitchforks, Shingle 
achines, Straw - 
Rye Threshers, 
Steam AT fines. CF 
waeek 
es At _— Pony 
owers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial, 








We have perfected a radical and valuable improve 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
5o"n to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
™ tne dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

eine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 


“ong. Warranted to be exactly as represented. 
send, to any dealer in REALLY first-class Farm and 
Dal mplements Sor 9 Veeenuaxe Circular of ‘* THE 
NEV  BUANCH ARD CHURN”; or to the Sole Manufac- 
urers, PORTER BLANCHARD’ S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 


aly Standard Wind-Mi, 


Victorious at Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Paris, 1878. 
25 Years in Use. 
: GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made. 
17 = 1 Man to 45 
orse Power. 
Sdopted 4 > leading R. it. 
Cos. and by t . 8S. Government 
at Forts and aA, 
$3,500,000 worth nos in use, 
Send for Catalogue 
v. 8. Wine ENGINE AND 


Batavia, Illinois. 
MOSELEY’S 


aisceta CREAMERY. 


* The Standard,” 








Received the 
Highest Award 


at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 
New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 
At the first two 
Silver Medals 


were awarded. 
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Manufactured by 
MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for’ Circvlars s and name this oe 


STOP! FARMERS, STOP! 


Don’t buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “‘Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do 
more and bctter work than any other for the same 
money. 


Price, No. 1, Family size............... $22 00 
“No, 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 30 00 
“ No. 3, Three-Barrel Press........ 65 00 


Send for Circulars to 


The Higganum M’fg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 








it. write di tl 
Tr HORN WIRE | HEDG LEC 0., Chicago. 





‘OUR HOUSES WITH 


ER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 
Shade. 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, ana 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOU is. 





BRADLEY’S 






COZ PN 


SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


IS THE BEST. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Mow- 
ers, Hay-Rakes, ete. 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Establirhea 1832.) Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE STOVER IMPROVED WIND ENGINE 


Parties living in the country 
can have a permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm. 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster in 
a 25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mili. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act 
ing Pumps, Tanks, ete. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 

B. 8S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, New Y ork. 


Akron an Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 











yn, 
meer Providence W 

w. eam. WS. © AL RE Sy 8 Sew: 
’ ne, ‘, Parks, Albany, ¥ a 
w. W WILSON, nener” ‘Engineer ene Superin’ 


tendent Yonkers Water Retna 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newpc 


“THE BEST IS THE. c HEAPEST.” 


Aqpuetes for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
all the principal Cities of the United States. 


For further information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 


—- - ¥.; Con. 


ALABASTINE, | 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints. 
Can eae on wood-work, as well as plaster. It is 
cheaper Kalsomine, will cover more surface, and 
is much more durable. 

Send for Sample Card dl SEELEY BROS., 
$2 Burling Slip, New York Ci 


AVERILL BAINT co., 


19 Federal 
132 134 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio; 
177 East Jackson ne 


* ROBERT SHOEMAKER £ COw 
M. B. CHURCH, Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘BATFIEED FERTILIZER. 
F 





13 Deane St., Boston, Mass, 


No more overheated rooms. 
No more sweltering Range fires. 
Light, Handy, Durable, Cheap. 
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OR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


LION HORSE-RAKE, 
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Self- “Dumping. Also Hand- Dwr. 


NONE SUPERIOR. 


Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, N. Y¥. 





We manufacture the old, reliable 


aaa Gravity ‘Ch — 
logue A. STOVER: ragantanes gy Free- 


port, Lil, U.S. A. 
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THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constoustets fae Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
West AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE 


MANAGEMENT 
3.90 MILES OF ROAD 


and torms the tollowing 
Bluffs, 



























Prairie Weal 


is warranted to cure every Cougs, 3 om fe worst Con- 
eo down to the htest tie the Throat. 
This it has done in over six wh 9 Sees under my 
own eyes. first on the stomach, restores the 
a petite. cleanses the blood, be the nerves. It 
pa aiqeding of the Irritation of the 

cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 





their Cuma cpeame, I want you to know what it will 
oO, pesguse is unlike any 7 cough ar in 

the world. It Lg upsets the s sa 

of our own , not in an: er medicine. 

have carefully. watched its eff ali ages from 

infancy to old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 

tle. ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
: ROXBURY, MASS. 








Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Wer Fe Meal, Bone Flour. 


BRO 
159 Prout Street. 
ork tory, Rowe 


gz” Farmers and Dealers aro rar to send for 


Ctreular 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


OT ae 


It is prompt native, and reliable, .Twelve 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very, 
Quality. Price menerate. Quality 
eed. For further particulars 
& CURTIS Selling Agents, Boston, Mass.; 
PHELPS Windsor, Conn.; BHARPLESS & 
N South Water Street, Philadelphics 
or. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
———— 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, ae Troy, N. Y. 
nike? ACA established. HHURCH BELLS and 
Cc ACADEMY FACTORY. ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catal free. Oo agencies. 


New 





ears’ 


figh- 
































BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
een oie zur A J. Farms, ete. FU ULLY 


e@ sent Free. 
WVANDUZEN ‘ Tl » Cincinnati, 0, 











- MEDICAL. 





atime ah a 
fous “Din ‘ever and 
are east os Ges in nearly all 


et 6 Somers seve of 
the Bowels. he best gy + he for all Mala- 
rial Poison. Price, 25 cemts a Box. 


at and Mie PO er 


sro 


Botties of two sizes ; 
ets. and ei. 
Safe 


H.H. Warner & Co. 


Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
.7"s md for pamphlet and 








THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. 


This well- mr aity and 








yt I RE Bend for'Dr. Kings te 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D. Rome, N. Y, 








The Middletown Plate 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FOR SPRING OF 1880 


Now wore” 
FACTORIES: RELIVE. CONN. 


OFFI 

13 John treet, York. ‘ 

saase ee a se om 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co, 


36 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE 
(Corner University Place), 





OFFER A LARGE NUMBER OF 


NEW STYLES 


ELECTRO. SILVER-PLITE. 


_ Factories, Wallingford, Conn. _ 


6 tae ae 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
U Finer Grade Shirts for $10.50, 


+-ph Pail Men | bosoms, cuffs , or Ay Open 
back or front. Will be sens by mail prepaid, at our 
risk, on receipt of New York Draft or Post-office 
Order. Write for s presial Wreetions for measuri 
McCULLOUGH & ROBERTSON, Manufacturers of the 
Cuanrea Osx City Sut, Hartrorp, Coss 


CARRIAGES 


The DRAWING-ROOM COACH and the DRAWING 
ROOM COUPE, the finest Lee re for a Coach or Coupe 
ever mace, and other style Carriages and Wagons, 
exclusively of our own manufacture. 


JAMES GOULD & Ci, 


Send for lilustrated Circular. ALBANY, N. .¥. 


Md > 
14-8TOP ORGANS 
stool, book, and music ‘1 ae and shipped, caly 
New Pianos, $195 to 8 Before you buy an in: 
strument, be sure to &.¢ ane fid-summer offe r, 
wane, free, Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N3 J 


MANX FEEDING-BOTTLE. 


Papanped duly 0h, 1876, and Ogtober 8ist, 1876. 


Improved Pat., Oct. Ist, 1878, 
Always right side up. Every 
rt can_be cleaned with tlhe 

. pue Man 

Steer 





has  ~ 

au 

now “ miy eh, 

Feeding-Hetle. Ask your 
ques 

y pene Pric 





METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. Bend for Deseriptive Cireular and Prices to 


IRON CLAD M’F'G CO., 22 Cliff St. N.Y. 


 FORREY'S PATENT 
COG-WHEEL 


Ice-Cream 


cd Freezers. 


on Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.R. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 
182 Fultek Street, cor. Church, New York. 


PARK BENJAMIN’S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Aster House, New York. 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
acience. Keports on new inventions processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Engineering— 
Chemical Analyses and Assays. 

Experts in Patents. 

Send for Circular. 


Columbia Bicycle. 

















The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


——— its PURITY AND Fing QUALITY, 





It is Unequalied for Fineness, White. 
nd Covering Capacity, 
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Landaus, Landaulets, 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 


Broughams, Cabriolets, 


Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Though a thou Tonic qo —_ 
the same o—_ 
homcs. 


We can drink 
In our 


‘the fluid se: 


d 
When — can thus re 
Springs ef 
For the sick man’s instant 





SOLD BY: ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A GHEMIGAL MARVEL. 











H. KILLAM & CO. New “Haven, ‘Conn. 











LATEST LWP ROVED MACHINES. 


THE 


PATENTED JULY 2th, 187.'. 


founds. Discount 


POSTAGE, 40 CENTS. SAMPLE, 8%. 
WANTED. 


46 BEEK MAN &ST., N. Y. 
Twine House Established 1845 





THRESHING uw CLEAMING ‘GAIN AND SAWING Woo>. 


PATENTED, MANUFACTURED, AND SOLD BY 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Middletown Springs, Verthont. 


Price-Lists and Cireulars Free on Applicati on. 


Ac tress as above. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S. A. ALLENS 


World's Hair Restorer 


LIS PERFECTION / 
Ro its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 
falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 
OR WHITE HAIR to tts natural youthful COLOR AND 


BEAUTY. IT IS 


NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 


RESTORER. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 


lustrous beanty, aud induce luxurians growth, and its occasional use is ail that is needed to 
preserve it in its highes* perfection and besuty. DANDBUFF ws quickly aod permanently 
_ removed. SOLD BY ALL DEUGGISTS. 








Camp-Meetings, Clubs, Picnics, etc. 
AGENTS 


J. P. TRAVERS & SON, 


het _ — 














| THROUGH THE BLOCK ! | 
DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
No. 48 West 15th Street, 


(opposite Macy's), BETWEEN FIYTH and SIXTH AVS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE! 
EXTENSiON AND ENLARGEMENT, 

Our immense establishment being smadeqnate 4 
meet the increasing demands upon us, we are com 

lied to extend our ——— qeonrs. “the entire 

*k, from 14th to 15th Streets, which extensive im- 

provement, when completed, will enable us to dis 
play our immense stock and give us an area of over 


50,000 SQUARE FEET fer SHOW-ROOM, 


ALSO A PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 
In consequence of this alteration, special induce- 
ments are » Aa. out =: new Spring stock at 
ted bargains. 


the old 
crt aes AAS BX "EX! ERIENCE, LABG. 
EW INGS, LOWEST 
K& EST 


Bini Ces. ACILITIES COM- 
BINE: 


os A IE PARLOR BED 
is unequaled for the combined uses for which it is in- 
tended. P: Patented and manufactured only by us. 


DE GR AAF & TAYLOR, 


MU SICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


“SOHMER 


PIANOS, 
and they are purchas«d by those possessing refined 
snantonl Lente aScugee reciating the RICHEST QUALITY 
OF TONE and the HIGHEST PFRFECTION GENER- 
in a Piano. 


ALLY ft 
nfacturers of G —>y ~ o< au right ” 
ran ts am P anos, 
Many to 135 East tLe Bi New Yor 
ton St., Brook yn. 








For sale by all, Druggists. 
we Aue nt 


_ nEEeee, and 


A Skin of hoanei\ie a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL UREAM, or MAGIUAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 


Patches, and 
It 
h 


h e 
test of thirty 





(a pa tient) 
sie Use them, 1 1 ecommend *‘Gouraud's 

Cream: as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 

tions.” Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 

without a to the 

Mae. M. B. URAUD, Sole Pro 
For sale by all_D Goods Dealers 

throughout Unt das, and ee 

Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & 

Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co.,I. Bloom & Bro., 

y Goods De 


 o end &.. N.Y. 


and o ther 

alers. ware of base’ imitations 

are abroad. e offer $1,000 — for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


EUREKA SILK. 





Best in the 
World 
}, Hand er Ma- 

chine Sewing. 
} Fine, Stroug, 
Smeeth. Full 
Length. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 


and 87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, 
Engines, Pum Pump oe and 
Fixtures. Yard 


Curbs, 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


for 








< Fouxpep rw 1832. 
ighest medal Gwanded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

hibition a a Frames, t 


7; Vienna. 


186 
1873; and Conteamial i Exar 
bition, 1876. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 








For e Gaen and Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, 


Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer 
for Grape and 
Pians for Poultry Houses 
furnished upon application. 
Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 


ufacturers\of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Bands, Im- 
_ Fencing of Sovantsed Lis Netiings and sheep 


it Ste 
wm, Bewoee, ew York ° 
City 
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